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Procsbdings. 



Sidelights on Aethodis/a and 

National Life. 



METHODISM AND JACOBINISM AT THE DAWN OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



Bishop Horsley's Charge to the Clergy of Rochester, 1800. 

Christian Patriotism, A sermon preached at Rotherham, Feb. 10, i8io» 
the day appointed for a National Fast. Published, by request, Irjr John 
Stephens. Rotherham. Printed by John Plumbe. 1810. 

The mutual Relations , Claims , and Duties of the Rich and Poor, A sermon 
by John Stephens. Manchester. 1819. 

Remarks on the Sermon preached by the Rev. J. Stephens in the Methodist 
Chapel, Oldham Street, Manchester, by James Scholefield, Minister of 
Christ Church, Hulme. Manchester. 1819. 

The tremor of the French Revolution was influencing all 
political and ecclesiastical movements when the XlXth century 
dawned. * A dreadful but salutary experiment,' says the Annual 
Rtgister, 1800, 'in the course of the last ten years, has been made 
by the nations. The rulers of States and Kingdoms have been 
taught the danger of tyranny ; the people that of anarchy.' ^ 
Maurice once told his son that 'England escaped a political 
revolution because she had undergone a religious revolution * — in 
the evangelical revival.^ Something must also be attributed, as 
Overton and Lecky note, to the reaction of feeling among cultured 
men — who had, at first, sympathised with the Revolution — when 
the rising spirit of liberty in France degenerated into license. 
* But the refined writings and feelings of such men as Coleridge, 

1. Pre&ce, i. 

2. Life of F, D, Maurice, by his son, Col. Maurice, vol. II., 1884. 
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Southey, Wordsworth and others did not in the least affect the 
masses. And it was of incalculable benefit to the nation that such 
a power as Methodism existed just at the time when otherwise 
the revolutionary torrent would have swept away multitudes in its 
course .... Many a man, who, under different circumstances, 
would have been haranguing about the rights of man, was happily 
preoccupied with a far more noble subject — the love of God.'^ 

But the extreme revolutionary doctrines proclaimed by 
popular orators, the seditious pamphlets, the bread-riots, the 
association of principles of liberty with anarchy and infidelity, 
the reaction against reform, the hysterical fears of the comfortable 
classes, the efforts of nervous authorities to suppress by force 
expressions of popular opinion, the Napoleonic terror from i8oi 
to 1815, and the general national feverishness, made the work of 
Methodist church-builders anxious and critical. 

Among the seventy thousand British Methodists were many 
who had been reclaimed from the very class who had recruited 
the dangerous mobs of an earlier period. But these could not be 
indifferent to the tragic lessons of the revolution, both for the 
aristocracy and the democracy of Britain. A quickened intelli- 
gence, a new sense of human equality, of manhood's rights and 
duties, and of the advantage of social organisation, had been 
awakened in them. Their lay-workers had found voice and vote 
in their church meetings. They were members of a growing 
community, with representatives in most of the large centres of 
population. Yet the majority of them had no Parliamentary vote, 
and, as citizens, * had nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them,' — as a favourite phrase of the time expressed it. The news- 
paper was abroad. Statesmen were changing their opinions and 
policy every month. The air was charged with thunder. And it 
is not surprising that some of the Methodist leaders of the first 
half-century showed a tendency to reactionary Conservatism, and 
a few others to extreme Radicalism. 

A striking and pathetic illustration of this cleavage may be 
found in the careers of the Rev. John Stephens (i 784-1841) and 
his two sons. Dr. Gregory describes the father as one of the most 
unbending champions of authority that the Methodist Church 
could produce. His eldest son was * that pugnacious notoriety, 
the editor of the Christian Advocate, whose dissonant and 
threatening pibroch thrilled through every circuit in the land.* 



1. Overton : Tke Evangelical Hevival in the i8tk Centy.^ p. 141. 
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The younger son, Joseph Rayner Stephens, * by temperament and 
habit, hot, heady, hazardous, restless and intractable,' honourably 
withdrew from the ministry after the Conference proceedings of 
1834, so fully described by Smith and Gregory.^ He became a 
leader of the physical force section of the Chartists, giving the 
Government more trouble than he ever gave the Conference, and, 
in 1839, suffered eighteen months' imprisonment. Later he 
greatly modified his Jacobinism, and it is pleasant to find him 
kindly received as an old boy at the Woodhouse Grove School 
Jubilee, 1862.2 He was of fascinating personality, an able linguist, 
a friend of Harrison Ainsworth and his circle, and an honourable 
man ; but his erratic career brought his father * more than a 
martyrdom of grief.' 

The term Jacobin has almost passed out of common usage as 
the century closes, and, probably, it has not been heard in a 
Methodist pulpit for half-a-hundred years. But on the lips of 
John Stephens, who was a man of mark in his day, and President 
of the Conference in 1827, it was a term of terrible significance. 
Applied first to the club of violent Republicans which met in the 
hall of the Jacobin friars in the Rue St. Jacques, in Paris, in 
1789,3 it became the symbol of all that was revolutionary and 
demagogical in public movements. We find it exploding like a 
shrapnell shell through the pages of John Stephens' sermon on 
Christian Patriotism, published at Rotherham in 18 10. We read 
in the preface : * If, when the delirium of Jacobinism overspread 
a great part of Europe like an epidemical distemper, and seized 
some individuals of all classes of men in our own country, from the 
Islands of Scilly to the farthest shores of the Hebrides— if, in 
that unhappy moment, a few Methodist Preachers yielded to the 
fatal dereliction, — their sin has found them out — they have been 
driven from a Connection to which they were a disgrace — and our 
renovated body has become sound in all its numbers.' 

'Perhaps you have often heard of Jacobinism,* says the 
preacher, * it may be you have often used the term, without being 



1. Smith's His. Methodism, vol. 3 : Gregory's Sidelights on the Conflicts 
of Methodism, p. 150. 

2. Slugg's Woodhouse Grove School, pp. 222-309. 

3. * Gone are the Jacobins : into invisibility ; in a storm of laughter and 
howls. Their place is made a Normal School, the first of the kind seen ; it 
then vanishes into a Market of Thermidor Ninth ; into a Market of Saint- 
Honor^, where is now peaceable chaffering for poultry and greens.' — Carlylc, 
French Revolution, bk. vij., ch. iv. 
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able to affix to it any precise idea. The fact is, this term is hardly 
capable of a definition ; the only method by which I can convey 
to you a just sense of its import is by description. A Jacobin is 
a polUical madman. In madness the mind is wholly filled with 
and employed upon one object, to which the thoughts adhere, and 
by which the passions are kept in constant agitation. In like 
manner the Jacobin thinks — feels — converses— -dreams— only of 
one subject — politicks. No Secretary of State is more eager than 
he is to receive intelligence. His shelves groan under a load of 
anti-ministerial newspapers — speeches delivered at Sporting Clubs 
— and libellous pamphlets. Should the news of the day be favour- 
able to his country, he lets fall his eyebrows, pouts his lips, insults 
his wife, beats his children, scolds his servants, eats but little 
through the day, and rests not through the night. Should the 
tidings of the next day be disastrous, he recovers his health, 
regains his spirits — is remarkably good-humoured, eats well, and 
sleeps soundly. In short the influence of politicks is that by 
which he directs and disposes of his business, his family, his 
friendships, his enmities, his health, his comfort, his body — and 
his soul ! ' 

The preacher is indignant that, just as the Wesleys had been 
wrongly suspected of being Jacobites,^ so now the even more 
odious term Jacobin is flung at Methodists. ' I know that 
Methodists and Dissenters — and even the pious part of our 
brethren in the Establishment — are branded with the odious name 
of Jacobins. But we will repel, nay, we will retort the charge. 
Who are they that bring this charge against those that are pious 
in the land? They are the strumpets and pickpockets, the 
drunkards and swearers, the liars and Sabbath-breakers, the 
gamblers and seducers, — the people who set all laws at defiance, 
human and divine. And these are the Jacobins — who are hasten- 
ing to fill up the measure of our national guilt — who are 
provoking against us the wrath of God — and whom we have more 
reason to fear than all the armed slaves of the French Despot.' 

John Stephens shared the popular horror of Napoleon, and 
applied a variety of epithets to the * Corsican ogre.' * What,' he 
exclaims, * has given to The Tyrant of Europe such rapidity in the 
progress of his arms, and such success in his schemes of revolu- 
tion and spoliation ? We answer Ignorance, The rulers of the 
Continental nations were defective in the science of government 



1. Jackson's Charles Wesley^ i. 372. Jno. Wesley's Journal^ Apr. 2, 1755. 
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— the people were not well-informed in the duties and obligations 
of obedience and subordination.* He therefore pleads for educa- 
tion, moral and religious, and commends the work of the Sunday 
Schools.^ It is curious to find Bishop Horsley, on the other 
hand, asserting that Sunday Schools were in danger of being made 
nurseries of Jacobinism. They * have been mostly formed,* says 
the Bishop, * since the Jacobins have been laid under restraint of 
two most salutary statutes known by the names of the Sedition and 
Treason Bill ; a circumstance which gives much ground for 
suspicion that sedition and atheism are the real objects of these 
institutions, rather than religion ! '^ The great ecclesiastic's dread 
of the lay element in the institution deepened his suspicions. 
The Methodist preacher, Stephens, conservative though he was, 
had no such fear; and a still more 'unbending champion of 
authority,' Dr. Bunting, three years, later, introduced laymen into 
the Conference Committee *to guard our religious privileges in 
these perilous times.* 

In the year of the lamentable Peterloo Massacre at Man- 
chester, 1819, John Stephens preached a sermon in Oldham 
Street Chapel on The mutual Relations^ Claims^ and Duties of the 
Rich and Poor^ and exposed himself to some vigorous attacks from 
the excited champions of 'popular liberty.* *The word Inde- 
pendence,* said he, * as it has been commonly used in this country 
during the last thirty years, is not, I believe, to be found in the 
whole Bible ; it has been borrowed from the vocabulary of Satan.* 
* This haughty spirit of lawless independence expelled the angels 
from heaven, and man from Paradise.* * He who cannot conduct 
himself is safe when he is conducted by others ; and a blind man 
would be mad who should choose to show his independency by 
refusing the assistance of a guide. It is often an advantage to be 
in a state of dependence, as under a good parent, or a good master ; 
and the days which are spent in that condition are frequently the 
happiest days of our life.* In 1865 John Ruskin wrote to the 



1. The Leek Sunday School Report^ of 1809, refers to this 'crisis of public 
alarm/ and rejoices, magniloquently, that **we have sheltered the stranger, 
and provided an asylum for the oppressed who have fled from the tyranny of 
usurped power. While British valour hath appalled the enemy, British bounty 
hath extended the hand of mercy to alleviate their sufferings. The public 
charity of a nation hath many times proved its best safeguard and shield. * It 
shall fight for thee,' saith the Son of Sirach, ' against the enemy more than a 
mighty shield or a strong spear.' " 

2. Bishop Horsle/s Charge to the Clergy^ 1800. 
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same effect, and no pamphleteers arose to stay him;^ but to 
utter such opinions in the electrical atmosphere of Manchester in 
1819 was dangerous, especially as Mr. Stephens says in his preface 
that * he felt himself superior to all party politics ; but when the 
contest was between a vile demagogue and his venerable King, 
between anarchy and social order ... he coveted not the ignoble 
slumbers of neutrality.' Orator Hunt was the demagogue referred 
to, and one of his supporters, James Scholefield, published able 
but virulent Eemarks on the sermon, in which he thought he found 
passages * more like the Corybantic effusions of a Bacchanalian, 
than the serious conclusions and sober reflections of a Christian 
Minister.' But John Stephens was a particularly serious man — 
* a noble person ; fme temper ; a superior mind ; fond of epithet ; 
address, grave and lingering.' ^ Thomas Jackson, who was his 
colleague at Manchester, tells us that at this time his life was in 
peril. Jackson himself was forced by the magistrates, even after 
the Sunday services, to walk the streets through the night as a 
special constable. Every week the proceedings of the Leaders' 
Meetings were reported in the 'revolutionary' newspapers, and 
the worst construction was put upon everything the preachers said 
or did.^ 

Canon Overton, in his History of the English Church in the XlXth 
Century (p. 2), observes, that the French Revolution affected the 
work of the Church in two diametrically opposite ways. His re- 
marks may be applied less forcibly, but with some measure of truth, 
to the Methodist Church. * On the one hand, it acted as a sort of 
drag upon her, by rendering men suspicious of any improvement 
which was apt to be regarded as a dangerous innovation, savour- 
ing of that dreaded thing. Jacobinism. * On the other hand, it 
indirectly, but very really stimulated her to increased activity ' in 
the work of instilling * sound principles, which might prevent 
them from becoming the prey of the first charlatan who promised 
them liberty, equality, and fraternity.' 

John Stephens, evidently, held the view of Burke, who, 
through the whole of his criticisms on the French Revolution, 
regards it as an attack upon the fundamental docrines of 
Christianity, in whatever special forms those doctrines might be 
expressed. * To a certain extent,' says Sir J. F. Stephen, * this 
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was undoubtedly true.'^ The Methodist preacher therefore felt 
justified in dealing with the topic in the pulpit, and he may be 
forgiven for his opinion of the dependent condition of the masses 
of his time when we find Burke writing, * In England and Scot- 
land I compute that those of adult age .... and who are above 
menial dependence (or what virtually is such) may amount to 
about 400,000. This is the British public. Of these political 
citizens I look upon one-fifth, or about 80,000, to be pure 
Jacobins, utterly incapable of amendment, objects of eternal 
vigilance, and, when they break out, of legal constraint.' * 

T. E. BRIGDEN. 



1. Hora Sabbattca, iii. p. 149 : see also, Minutes of Conference,, 1798, 
1800, 1803, 1814, and the Circular Letter to Sttperintendef its ^ 1817, signed by 
Jos. Entwistlc on behalf of the Committee of Privileges (W.M. Mag., 181 7, 
p. 301). 

2 Letter on a Regicide Pecue, 1796. 
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On the Origin of the Naa\e 

Aethodist. 



Of all the names, or nicknames, by which John Wesley and 
his followers were called, only one can claim to have stood the 
test of time. " The Holy Club," " Bible Moths," " Enthusiasts," 
" Sacramentarians," and a host of others are buried in forgotten 
pamphlets, or only recorded in the pages of our historians. With 
the one exception, all these terms of reproach or derision were 
disused and became obsolete almost as soon as they were 
bestowed. The exception, however, lives and is destined to live 
for ages to come ; for the latest as well as the earliest followers of 
Wesley are " the people called Methodists." 

What was the origin of the name, and why was it given to the 
Oxford students and their companions? These are interesting 
questions, to which some attempt at an answer may be made. 
Wesley says, "It was given in allusion to an ancient sect of 
physicians, of the time of the Emperor Nero, who taught that 
almost all diseases might be cured by a specific method of diet and 
exercise " {Works^ vol. ix., p. 124). The following quotation from 
an old writer refers more explicitly to these earliest Methodists : 
"Themiston and his old sect of Methodists resolved that the 
laxum and strictum .... were the principles and originals 
of all diseases in the world." — Hammond, Works, iv., 577. There 
was such a sect of physicians then ; but are we justified, even on 
the authority of Wesley, in supposing that our Church has derived 
its name immediately from them ? This is the commonly accepted 
explanation, and there is nothing inconceivable, or unusual, in 
University wits going to classical times for a name wherewith to 
brand a new religious community, and finding that name in some 
technical term of medical science. Wesley's statement necessarily 
carries great weight, and one would not lightly dispute his opinion 
on the subject. Yet there is certain evidence leading to the 
conclusion that the name was only indirectly derived from "an 
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ancient sect of physicians " ; and that it was direeUy transferred to 
the Fathers of our Church from some other group or association of 
rdigiom persons, by whom it had been previously borne. 

The word has been used at different times in our language 
to describe sects and parties, religious and philosophical, as well 
as medical. A quotation in the Encydopcedie Dictionary informs 
us, "The finest Methodists, according to Aristotle's golden rule 
of artificial bounds, condemn geometrical precepts in arithmetic, 
or arithmetical precepts in geometry, as irregular and absurd." 

Coming to its use in the theological world we find that it has 
had both a religious and an ecclesiastical meaning ; but it will be 
a surprise to many to learn that in both senses it was used many 
years before Wesley was bom. " A Methodist," says Wesley in 
The Complete English Dictionary, published in 1753, is "one that 
lives according to the method laid down in the Bible " ; but many 
years before that it is found with a meaning not altogether 
dissimilar. In the early half of the 17th Century it is used by 
Jackson {Justifying Faith, book iv., ch. v.) as the equivalent of one 
who practises self-examination : " All of us have some or other 
tender parts of our souls, which we cannot endure should be 
ungently touched ; every man must be his own methodist to find 
them out." In its ecclesiastical sense, as the badge of a sect or 
party, it is generally supposed that Wesley and his followers were 
the fiirst to whom it was given. The date of its bestowal is fixed 
by him at 1729. But the word with this meaning was then well 
mgh a century old. Let us trace it back. 

In Everetfs Life, by R. Chew, p. 216, there is a conversation 
reported, in which Joseph Hunter, the historian of Hallamshire 
and Sovih Yorkshire, makes the following statement : " I met with 
five tracts, when a student at York, written by John Wesley's 
father, on a controversy which he had with Mr. Palmer on 
Dissenting Academies. These tracts were in the library of the 
Academy, formerly the Warrington Academy under Dr. Priestley. 
I may add that I met with a singular coincidence, which has not, 
to the best of my recollection, been noticed by anyone. It was a 
sect to which the name of Methodist was given in 1727, which is 
two years before it was given to the students at Oxford, as stated 
by Mr. Wesley. Through that revival of the name I have no 
doubt that it was transferred to the students." 

This carries us back to 1727, but a pamphlet quoted by 
Tyerman (vol. i. p. 67) takes us back a further period of thirty- 
four years, or ten years before Wedey was lorn. This pamphlet, 
which, through the kindness of my friend, Mr. R. Thursfield 
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Smith, I have lately had an opportunity of examining, is dated 
1693, and has a very long title-page, of which the following is a 
part : " A War among the Angels of the Churches. Wherein is 
shewed the Principles of the New Methodists in the great Point of 
Justification. Also a form of Prayer according to those Principles, 
&c. . . . London . . . MDCXCIII." The title of the 
pamphlet describes its contents sufficiently for our purpose. It is 
only necessary to add that the designation, the "New Methodists," 
is several times repeated in the body of the pamphlet. 

We have at least one more use of the word Methodist in the 
17th century; for, according to Mosheim, it was the name given 
to certain Roman Catholics, who, in their controversies with 
Protestant writers, required that their opponents should prove all 
their doctrines by explicit declarations of Holy Scripture, and 
refrain from supporting any position by inferences, necessary 
consequences, or argumentation. "These," he says, "have usually 
been called Methodists'' (Ecclesiastical History ^ 12 ed. p. 748). 
Other curious examples of the use of the word are : — 

" As many more. 
As Methodist Musus killed with helibore 
In autumn last." — Marston, Scourge of FiHany, 1599. 

" He teacheth us how we shall fear recti methods ; he 
teacheth us to be perfect metliodisfs in fear, and that we misplace 
not our fear." — Farrindon, Sermons, 1647. 

"I dance little after method, because no methodisty — 
Hermeticcdl Banquet, 1652. 

" Our wariest physicians, not only chemists, but methodists, 
give it inwardly in several constitutions and distempers." — Boyle, 
dr. 1670. 

" One of a new kind of puritans lately arisen, so called from 
their profession to live by rules and constant method " 
(Dr. Johnson.) Dr. Johnson's * lately arisen ' must be referred to 
the year 1729, when the term was applied to certain young men at 
Oxford of very methodical conduct. . . . But we see that the 
word is at least nearly a century and a half older in our language, 
in the medical sense, and nearly a century in a general sense." 
Todd. See Latham's English Dictionary, s.v. 

From the above quotations it is evident that for the name 
Methodist to be applied to a religious sect or party was no new 
thing when the Wesleys were at Oxford. Its use in this way was 
indeed rather widespread. How the name came to be so applied 
we can only conjecture. That it was the name borne by certain 
physicians of ancient times is true enough ; and it is probable ~ 
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but hardly more than probable — that from them it was originally 
derived and bestowed upon one or other of the religious bodies 
whom it was supposed to describe. That it was transferred direct 
to the Oxford students appears hardly so probable. The likelihood 
seems greater that the name, applied generally and indiscrimin- 
ately (as indeed it has often been applied in later times) to 
characterise certain religious professors whose doctrines or 
practices differed from those who opposed them, was given to 
various men and parties who have dropped altogether out of 
remembrance ; but finally it was bestowed upon " a people," to 
whom it fastened itself, and by whom it has been changed from a 
contemptuous nickname into a title of honour. 

In connection with the curious and rather startling fact that 
the name Methodist was, about a century before Wesley's college 
days, borne by a party in the Roman Church, one cannot help 
inquiring whether the senseless but repeated charge of after years, 
that Wesley was a Papist, had anything to do with this. The 
thing is possible. He was called a Methodist. People were 
constantly asking, " Who are the Methodists ? " For his clerical 
critics it would not have been a difficult task to find out something 
about the continental Roman Methodists of the previous century. 
" The Methodists of a hundred years ago," they would say, " were 
Papists. Therefore * the people called Methodists ' of to-day are 
Papists." Clerical logic in the middle of the eighteenth century 
was quite equal to drawing such a conclusion from such premises. 

FRED. C. WRIGHT. 
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The Beloved Physician. 



" Honour a physician with the honours due unto him for the 
uses which ye may have of him : for the Lord hath created him." — 
Ecclus. xxxviii. i. 

In the first sentence of his Beligio Medici Sir Thomas Browne 
declares that he dare, without usurpatioi), assume the honourable 
style of a Christian, despite the " general scandal " of his profession, 
and the natural course of his studies. If the learned knight does 
not exaggerate the scandal of his callings Methodism has indeed 
been fortunate from the beginning in having on its rolls so many 
worthy followers of St. Luke. Samuel Mather, surgeon, was a 
member of the first class-meeting; and, not long after, another 
Bristol doctor became a friend of the Wesleys ; a man whose 
saintliness was honoured in the lay entitled The Fhysician^s Hymn^ 
and whose death was mourned in an elegy which moved to tears 
the loving soul of Fletcher. 

Dr. Middleton and Charles Wesley first met at the bedside of 
the latter in September, 1 740, when the more abundant labours 
of the evangelist had so enfeebled his health that, " for ten days 
there was no hope of his recovery, and it was reported in the 
public papers that he was actually dead." The grateful patient 
afterwards made this entry in his journal, "He attended me 
constantly, as the divine blessing did his prescriptions ; " and 
gave further proof of his appreciation of the doctor's generous 
services in the hymn already mentioned. Fourteen days after the 
close of the wedding festivities at Garth, the poet was compelled, 
a second time, to seek the skilled attention of the good physician, 
and happily survived the sickness and the drastic treatment. 
After an accident in the spring of 1758 — one so serious as to 
dispel all hope of perfect recovery — Charles Wesley wrote to his 
medical friend, William Perronet : " I expected to have seen you 
before this time ; but a severe fall has stopped me for a season. 
Mr. Ford blooded me the next day; and Dr. Middleton, and 
a troop of female surgeons^ joined in consultation about me." In 
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1760 one of the doctor's prescriptions was followed by almost fatal 
results to his patient, then in London. A physician, who was 
hastily summoned, pronounced the dose of camphor to be enough 
for four doses. It is not for the present writer to explain this ; 
but it should be remembered that it was eleven years since Charles 
Wesley had consulted his medical adviser, and that before taking 
the unfortunate potion he said to J. Downes, " The most kind and 
skilful physician could not, at one hundred miles distance [between 
Bristol and London] know whether his medicine would kill or 
cure." 

Of the kindness of his physician the sufferer had received full 
proof, inasmuch as Mrs. Wesley and the family were attended, as 
well as the poet himself, without any payment beyond their 
gratitude. When Mrs. C. Wesley was " loaded with the worst 
kind of the worst disease " (small-pox), her husband wrote in his 
journal, " Dr. Middleton has been a father to her." Of the skill 
of the good doctor — despite this contretemps — we have sufficient 
evidence in the position and reputation he gained in Bristol, and 
his success as a scientific writer. The Rev. H. J. Foster has 
rendered much appreciated service by making extracts from the 
Richard Smith MS. in the library of the Bristol Infirmary. The 
first tells us that Dr. Middleton was elected in July, 1737, 
assistant on the staff of the Infirmary, but for some unknown 
reason resigned in a fortnight. The second is more interesting, 
" I can obtain no information except that he resided at the large 
house. No. 2, College Green, near St. Augustine's Church, 
rendered somewhat famous by being subsequently the dwelling of 
Sir Jarrett Smyth, with whom Sir Duisley Goodeare had been 
spending the fatal day when he was seized by his brother, the 
Captain, and, being taken to the Ruby man-of-war in Kingsroad, 
was there strangled; for which the parties were executed." Smith 
continues, "The doctor was the first Physician who kept his 
carriage in Bristol. Clarke, the present coachmaker, tells me that 
he remembered it well: that it was a great lumbering thing 
without springs, with two small glasses in the doors, and that the 
horses never went beyond a footpace ; that it was in fact a sort of 
genteel waggon." The chronicler also adds that, in 1727, Dr. 
Middleton published a quarto volume on a new method of 
lithotomy. " In this he confesses that he disliked and despised 
the new method, until inquiry and observation solved his 
objections with great clearness. He says, * It is better to yield to 
conviction than to struggle against it, as was said by the learned 
Plempius,' " author of Fundamental Medicine. 
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If the fact, that the most striking miracles of the iNew 
Testament were wrought on the young, emphasises the importance 
now so wisely attached to early conversions, it is well sometimes 
to remember that there is at any rate one miracle which encourages 
hope for the adult : " For the man was above forty years old on 
whom this miracle of healing was showed." Though always 
upright and honourable, and from the time when he first knew 
Charles Wesley a religious man. Dr. Middleton was seventy years 
old before he fully attained to the righteousness of faith. John 
Wesley's argument, " Our people die well," though now considered 
precarious by some, was deeply felt by the doctor, who, in the 
presence of gainsayers, was wont to say, " A people who live and 
die so well must be good." The strength of this apology, which 
he had abundant opportunities of proving, probably impressed 
him more as the shadows of age gathered round him ; but it was 
not without many a conflict that he reached the full assurance of 
faith. His science and profession became more than ever a part 
of his religion. 

The friendly properties that flow 
Through nature's various works, I know 

The Fountain whence they came ; 
And every plant, and every flower 
Medicinal, derives its power 

From Jesu's balmy name. 

I come, not like the sordid herd, 
Who, mad for honour or reward, 

Abuse the healing art : 
Nor thirst of praise, nor lust of gain, 
But kind concern at human pain, 

And love constrains my heart. 

Though the good doctor would never have used the language here 
put upon his lips, the poet's praise was well deserved — for he 
never accepted a fee from any of the poor Methodists, but always 
asked their prayers. In the Elegy, which Fletcher describes as 
" pathetic and truly Christian," the private virtues of the worthy 
physician are fully recognised : 

The pious son, the husband kind, 
The father good, the friend sincere. 

A pleasant peep into the home-life of College Green is given 
in Charles Wesley's Journal : " I passed two hours in Christian 
conference and prayer with Dr. M., and the church in his house." 
To such a life of faith unfeigned, rigid virtue and strict integrity, 
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the words of the old poet^ might fitly apply : 

life that dare send 

A diallenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, ** Welcome Friend !" 

His death-bed, however, was the scene of fierce temptation before 
it came to be " quite on the verge of heaven." 

Mercy prolonged his dying hours, 

That, wrestling with the hellish foe, 
With principalities and powers, 

He might his utmost Saviour know. 

But, as in the case of his dying Lord, the sad " Sabachthani " was 
followed by the calm of the final resignation. He blessed his 
weeping household, and then breathed his last in the arms of his 
devoted friend, Dr. Robertson. In the Bristol Chronicle^ January 
5, 1760, was the following notice : — " Died at his house in 
College Green, greatly regretted, John Middleton, M.D. A 
gentleman of great natural and acquired abilities in his Profession, 
— of unaffected Piety, diffusive Benevolence and untainted 
Morals. 20 Deer., i76o."2 

In concluding this imperfect sketch the writer thereof begs to 
use the apology of an ancient historian : " If we have spoken 
slenderly and barely, we have done what we could '* — 2 Mace. 
XV. 38. 

R. BUTTERWORTH. 



1 R. Crawshaw's Wishes. 

2 This is four days later than the date given in the Elegy. 
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Notes and Queries, 



138. Fragment of an interesting Methodist Manuscript. — 
Some time ago, through the kindness of a friend, an interest- 
ing collection of autograph letters came into my possession. 
Among them were two leaves of Fletcher's Second Check to 
Antinomianism. They are folio leaves and written fairly 
closely on each side of the paper, making altogether about 
five pages of the edition printed by Strahan, in 177 1. The 
title page is given exactly as it appears in Strahan's edition, 
with one exception, viz., that the motto for the title page only 
contains the passage of Scripture taken from 2 Timothy iv. 
2, 3. In the printed edition however the following passages 
are added, ** Wherefore rebuke them sharply^ that they may he 
found in the faith '^ ; but "/«/ brotherly love continue** — Tit, i. 
13, Heb, xiii. i. The two passages are joined together as 
one, the word bvi being the only word not printed in italics. 

The following note " to the printer " is clearly written at 
the top of page one, "§, though in the middle of a line, marks 
the beginning of a paragraph. The words underlined once 
are to be printed in italics. Those that are underlined twice 
in capitals. Be exact in printing in different characters just 
so many words as are underlined, and no more. Mind the 
greater and smaller divisions, and the stops.'' At the side 
of this note to the printer these divisions are indicated. 
Fletcher writes, " The great divisions are marked thus, I, 
II, III, &c., the small ones (i), (2), (3)." In these manu- 
script leaves there are a number of erasures, and it is 
interesting to note that some of the passages crossed out 
appear in the printed edition from which I have quoted ; 
thus showing that during the printing of the book Mr. 
Fletcher changed his mind, and put back passages which 
at one time he intended to omit. 

It is greatly to be regretted that many of the early 
Methodist manuscripts have been lost or destroyed. Though 
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I have made careful enquiries I have not been able to dis- 
cover whether the other leaves of this manuscript are still in 
existence. Perhaps some members of the Wesley Historical 
Society may be able to give me further information. If so, 
I shall be greatly obliged. — Bev. J. Alfred Sharp, 
[It is hardly likely that the MS., being "copy" sent to the 
printer, is preserved anywhere. There were no keen relic- 
hunters in Methodism at that time. — R.G.] 

139- A FEW FACTS ADDITIONAL TO THOSE RECORDED IN THE 

Journal of John Wesley. — It is well known that, 
marvellous as the Journals shew the activity of Wesley to 
have been, they do not tell the whole story of his work. 
Not only are there gaps in the records themselves, but 
many visits are summed up in a few words, that give us 
little idea of the amount of work actually done at the 
places mentioned. Perhaps the most valuable means of 
supplying additional information is the careful comparison 
of references in contemporary diaries. In connection with 
my work on Chester Methodism I have read with great 
interest the diary of Miss Mary Gilbert, 1768. (See Journal, 
April 2, 1768; and Green's BMiography, §250). In this 
are given the texts of at least ten sermons not mentioned 
in the Journal, For instance, Wesley writes : — "April 1 1, 
1765, We rode on to Francis Gilbert's at Kendal, where 
there is now a real work of God." Mary Gilbert, writing 
under the same date, says : — "At noon, we had the pleasure 
of the Rev. Mr. Jno. Wesley's Company to Dinner ; and in 
the Evening he preached on Jer, viii. 22 — *Is there no balm 
in Gilead, etc' His conversation was very edifying, and God 
blest it to my poor Soul." Of the next day she records : — 
"At Five, in the Morning, Mr. Wesley preached on Psalms, 
Ixxxiv. I — * How Amiable, etc' " When the Gilbert family 
had removed to Chester, they were again privileged to enter- 
tain the great evangelist. Friday, Aug. 16, 1765 (just before 
the Manchester Conference), Miss Gilbert says : — " We had 
the pleasure of the Rev. Mr. John Wesley's Company to 
Tea, and in the evening he preached on 2 Cor, vi. 2 — 
* Now is the accepted time : now is the day of salvation.* 
Sunday 18. In the morning Mr. Wesley preached on Mark 
ix. 23 My Soul was exceedingly blest. He seemed to speak 
as exactly to my State, as if I had mentioned it to him." 
This visit is very briefly described by the great evangelist 
himselfl The same applies to a visit he paid to Chester in 
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the spring of 1766, in connection with which he makes no 
mention of preaching at all. From Miss Gilbert we learn 
that he preached six sermons, administered the sacrament, 
and held a love-feast. Her words are : — " Wednesday, 
April 2, 1766. The Rev. Mr. Wesley gave us his Company 
to Tea, and afterwards preached on Romans viii. 33, 34. 
I found my mind very wandering. The next evening he 
preached again on John v. 8, 9. I found a Blessing this 
Evening though I sought it not as I ought. O what a Good 
God is ours ! Friday, 4. I was also much blessed in the 
Evening while Mr. Wesley was preaching on these words, 
Isaiah xvii. 9 — • This is life eternal, etc.* [Should be John 
xvii. 3. — F.F.B.] Saturday, 5. I found the word very sweet 
in the Evening while Mr. Wesley was enforcing the words. 
Matt, ix. 5. Sunday, 6. I found my desires very earnest 
for the blessing while Mr. Wesley was preaching on Isaiah 
XXXV. 8 — *And a highway shall be there, and a way,' etc. 
In the evening, I was again encouraged to come to the 
Lord while Mr. Wesley was inviting us to come and drink 
of the water of life freely, but still I had not power to 
accept the invitation. We had afterwards a comfortable 
Lovefeast." — Rev, F, F, Bretherton. 
140. A Curious Relic and Panegyric of John Wesley, in 
VERSE, WORKED IN Canvas WITH A Lady's Hair. — In my 
visitations the other day I unearthed the above relic, the 
discovery of which made my Methodist blood flow faster. 
This strange relic is an old sampler, about fifteen inches by 
twelve, wrought on canvas* with human hair. The 
genealogical history of it is as follows, — The present owner 
received it from his mother. She received it from her 
mother, who received it from Miss Knapp, of Worcester, — 
the lady who worked it with her own hair. The sampler is 
exquisitely done, the only unfortunate feature being that in 
some parts it is moth-eaten, and here and there undecipher- 
able. It was wrought on the day of John Wesley's funeral. 
The following is a transcript so far as I can make it out. 

" Hail brightest orator, our Nation boasts ! 
Hail veteran soldier, of the Lord of Hosts ! 
Hail bright resemblance ! in whose nervous lines 
The Saint sublime, the finished Christian shines. 
Than whom appears to each discerning eye 
The depth of learning, wisdom, piety. 
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All graces human and divine are there, 
Soft tempered with the pensive mourner's air. 
Mild, heavenly, meek, but to the world unknown. 
Unto the Lord devoted 



The Rev. John Wesley — died March 2nd, 1791, 

Aged SS. 

— Rev, W, E, Coradine. 

141. The Minnies of Ganference, 1753, and Weslefjfs MS. Journal. — 
These appear in the appendix of the 8vo. edn of the 
Minutes^ and Dr. Smith also gives them from a MS. by 
Jacob Rowel, a preacher who was present at Leeds. Was 
this the MS. to which Dr. Hoole refers in the W.M. 
Magazine, 1^55, p. 429, in the following words: "The 
Committee of the Connexional Depository for Wesleyan 
MSS., &c., present thanks to Mr. A. Steele, of Barnard 
Castle, for a copy of the Minutes of the Conference held at 
Leeds, May 22nd, 1753, and for copies of unpublished 
letters of Mr. Wesley. To a Friend, for several autograph 
letters of the Rev. J. Wesley, and some of his more 
distinguished correspondents, from the year 1742 to 1788. 
Also for a MS. vol. of Mr. Wesley's Journal,, and other 
valuable documents. To Mrs. Clough, for the original 
Letters of Ordination of Dr. Coke. To the Rev. Jas. Lynch 
for the original Letters of Ordination given him by Dr. Coke." 

I have recently found printed copies of the foHowing : — 
The Large Minutes, 1753 (?), 1770, 1780, 1791, 1797. The 
Annual Minutes, 1774, 1783, 1784, 1786, 1787, 1789, 1791 
to 1 80 1. — Rev. Thos. E. Brigden. 

142. Reply to Q. 83. Circuit Plans : when w^ere they first 
used ? — From John Wesley's letter to Christopher Hopper 
{Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 63), it appears that Mr. Hopper 
claimed to be "the very person who introduced plans 
among us." Wesley does not discuss the question, but 
simply remarks, " Very good : but you send me no plan 
still : and till this comes everything else is wide of the 
mark." But was Mr. Hopper right ? Dr. Hoole gives what 
he describes as " an exact copy of the oldest extant plan," 
in the W. M. Mag. 1855. It was in Wesley's handwriting, 
for the London Circuit, for the week commencing Easter 
Monday, April isth, 1754. Dr. Hoole says, " It appears to 
have been the first ever made, and with it commences a 
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series of seventeen consecutive weekly plans." The last of 
the series is not in Wesley's handwriting, but appears to 
have been prepared by Mr. Jas. Deaves, whose appoint- 
ments to West Street are indicated by his initials in flourish- 
ing capitals. On the first of the series the places are, 
The Foundery, Spitalfields, Snowsfields, Wapping, Sadler's 
Wells, " The Chapel " (West Street), and Westminster. The 
preachers are John Wesley, W. Shent, T. Maxfield, S. 
Larwood, C. Skelton, Rev. Mr. R. [John Richardson], J. 
Fenwick, J. Green and C. Perronet. [Where are these old 
plans ?] 

Mr. Hopper's name first appears on the Minuies for 
1747, ^^^ ^^ ^^s ^o^ appointed as 'Assistant' until 1768. 
He attended the London Conferences in 1754, 1761, and 
later, but he does not appear to have * travelled ' in London. 
He says, in 1782," I had a kind invitation to the Metropolis, 
but I preferred a country circuit." May he have been 
ignorant of Wesley's early London Circuit plans ? One of 
Wesley's London Conference plans he must have seen, for 
his name appears on one, in Wesley's handwriting, for 1754, 
on which he is appointed to preach at four places during 
the week. A copy of this plan, and of Wesley's last Circuit 
plan (1791), is given in Stevenson's E. City Road Chapel. 

Other plans, of the eighteenth century, are given in the 
following local histories : — 
1777. Leeds Circuit. Smith's H. Meth, vol. i. 
1782. Grimsby. Thomas Wride's Round. Facsimile in 

Meih, Recorder, 1898. 
1786. Colne Circuit. Jessop's Rossendaie. Stott's Easling- 

den, Hargreaves' Accrington, 
1792, 1798, and later. Lyth's York, 

I have a copy of the following, by Christopher Hopper. 
*The substance of a discourse on Hag, ii. 9, delivered at 
the opening of the New Preaching-house at Woodhouse, 
near Leeds. Leeds, printed by Griffith Wright, 1770.' It 
is a model of homiletical arrangement and powerful appeal, 
and confirms all that is said in Jackson's Lives^ of Hopper's 
ability as a preacher. — Rev, T, E, Brigden, 
143. Reply to Q. 116. Fish's edition of Charles 
Wesley's Version of the Psalms. — Trevecca College. — 
Since the Rev. R. Green wrote his query, he will have read 
that Miss Fish has presented C. Wesley's MS. to the 
Conference Office: (see Meth, Rec, Dec. 12th, 1900). Mr. 
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Fish wrote mysteriously in his preface, 1854, that the MS. 
found its way, with duplicates of books, into the London 
Market " from the shelves of a College ; but what College 
shall be nameless.'* G. J. Stevenson says, "the name of 
Trevecca College, Wales, is stamped upon the cover." — 
Meth, H. Bk, p. 337. It formerly belonged to Lady 
Huntingdon, and contains her book-plate. It is a generous 
and timely gift, in view of the revision of the Hymn Book. 
In 1864 Trevecca was described by I.E. P. in the Christian 
Miscellany, He says, " Among the books we noticed Charles 
Wesley's Hymns on Scriptural Subjects^ in two volumes; 
Wesley's Appeals, and some ponderous tomes. We were 
permitted to look at an original letter of the Countess." — 
Mev. T. E, Brigden, 

144. Reply to Q. 118. — Lavington's Enthusiasm of Methodists 
and Papists compared. Who assisted in writing it? — In 
Wesley's first letter to Lavington, Feb. i, 1749-50, he says: 
" Have a care ! or you (I should say, the gentleman that 
assists you) will speak a little too plain, and betray the real 
motive of his sincere antipathy to the people called 
Methodists," (p. 8). In The Bishop of Exeter's Answer to 
Mr. J, Wesley's late letter to His Lordship ; London : Printed 
for John and Paul Knapton in Ludgate-street, MDCCLII, 
there appears a long story about Wesley's enquiry of a 
woman as to " whether or no she was sure of her salvation." 
This story is formally "attested" by John Fursman, 
Chancellor, and Wm. Hole, Archdeacon. These dignitaries 
had accompanied the Bishop in his visitation to Cornwall, 
and evidently busied themselves in collecting the garbled 
tales about the Methodists and their sayings, of which 
Lavington made such scurrilous use. The name of Dr. 
Sykes, mentioned by Edward Perronet, does not occur. He 
was of the school of Clarke and Hoadley. For many years 
he held the living of Rayleigh, Essex ; obtained a prebend 
at Winchester in 1740, and died in 1756. He was the 
author of 63 publications, chiefly controversial pamphlets ! 
— Bev. T, E, Brigden, 

145. Reply to Q. 120. The Methodist : attempted in plain metre. 
Printed by G. Burbage. Nottingham. 1780. — Tyerman says 
that this was written by James Kershaw : (see vol. iii. p. 362). 
It is not named in Osborn's Bibliography. My copy was 
once in "Sand's Circulating Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne." 
An anti-Methodist critic has written satirical remarks in the 
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margin. Another hand has written on the fly-leaf : — 
" Ye must be born again ": how so, they cry, 
This ne'er can be at least before we die. 
What other birth do baptised Christians need ? 
When we're baptised, we're bom again indeed. 
How can we know on earth our sins forgiven, 
*Tis time enough when we arrive at heaven. 
In vain we seek it on this earth below, 
'Tis knowledge far too high for man to know. 
This is in Kershaw's style, and may be his writing. Kershaw 
took part in the controversy with Hervey (see Tyerman and 
Osbom). He ceased travelling in 1767, and settled at 
Gainsborough, where he became famous for his medicines. 
He continued in connection with the Methodists, and 
occasionally preached. His last residence was at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, where he died. I have a note of what was, prob- 
ably, his last work : The grand extensive Flan of Human 
Redemption^ &c., in 12 Familiar Dialogues, Louth. 1797. 
i2mo. pp. 289. Atmore says, "He certainly possessed 
considerable talents, and, as a preacher, was generally re- 
spected .... Had he been stable, and had he devoted 
himself wholly to God and to the service of His sanctuary, 
he would no doubt have been a burning and shining light." 
He was with Wesley in Scotland in 1764 and 1765, (see 
Journal). — Eev, T, E, Brigden, 
146. Reply to Q. 121. The Marriage of John Horton 
(Wesley's Exor.) to Mary Durbin. — We get a glimpse 
of Mr. Horton's domestic sorrows from an inscription on a 
square tomb near Wesley's grave at City Road. — " Here lies 
the body of Mary Horton, wife of John Horton, of Canonbury 
Place, who departed this life May i6th, 1786, aged 34 
years. Also, the bodies of their children, Harris Horton, 
died December 7th, 1782, aged 4 days; John Durbin 
Horton, died Jan. 31st, 1784, aged 3 months." 

Charles Wesley's elegy of 35 verses {Journal and Foetry, 
vol. a.) gives many interesting details of Mrs. Horton's 
life and character. Jackson also gives an epitaph in his 
Life of 0. W.y vol. ii. Wm. Myles, Jos. Benson, and a 
dissenting minister who was with Mr. Horton when he died, 
contributed notices of the Methodist merchant, and exor. of 
Wesley's wills, to the Theo. Mag., 1802, and Meth. Mag,, 
1803, He removed/ to Bristol in 1800, and died in 1802, 
aged 63. — Bev, T, E, Brigden. 
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Bristol Aethodist Notes. 

(Continued from Vol. ii. p. 109). 



IV. JOHN WESLEY AT THE BRICKYARD. 

Since my earlier communication above referred to, some 
valuable additional facts have come under my notice, which 
decisively confirm the accuracy of Webb's statement as to the 
place where Wesley "submitted to become more vile," by 
preaching in the open-air for the first time in England, and thus 
beginning that wonderful career of out-of-doors evangelism which 
only came to an end under the great ash-tree at Winchelsea on 
October 6th, 1790. To every Methodist the spot is classic 
ground. To myself the matter has the personal interest that 
almost every week, in the course of my circuit work, I pass, if not 
over, certainly close by " the brickyard at the farther end of St. 
Philip's Plain " [W. M. Mag,, 1862, p. 1 1 1] which I seek to localise. 
And it is also worth while for the sake of Bristol Methodists to 
strengthen the evidence which may identify a place of such 
interest in the history of the city ; concerning which, strangely 
enough, local tradition has preserved no reliable memorial, and 
the rarely occurring printed statements are varying or conflicting. 

Since my former paper was written, the "good old Mr. 
Webb " of the report, on which I showed cause for relying very 
strongly, has unexpectedly become a real living personality. By 
a happy chance I lighted in the Meth, Magazine for 1807, p. 416, 
upon an earlier version of Webb's story, the insertion of which 
was, I should suppose, unknown to the editor of 1862. It forms 
the larger portion of a " Memoir of Mr. Wm. Webb, of Bristol," 
sent to the Magazine by J. Highfield [ ? Rev. G. Highfield] from 
Bristol, May 17th, 1806. Webb had died on the 29th of January 
preceding, aged 97 years, "having been a member of the 
Methodist Society upwards of sixty years." This is obviously well 
within the mark, for Mr. Highfield says : " I believe he was one 
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of the persons who were united to Mr. Wesley's Society at the 
time when it was first formed in the city of Bristol." He adds : 
" Whenever I had the opportunity of seeing him, his conversation 
was truly refreshing. He lived in blessed communion with the 
Father and the Son, and was indeed a father in Israel." Webb's 
account, as sent by Mr. Highfield in 1807, was " written by him- 
self some time since," and runs in very close verbal parallelism 
with the version published in 1862. The close agreement through- 
out in phraseology, side by side with many small variations, 
affords an interesting study. He keeps in both, for example, one 
remarkable expression, whilst changing the form of his sentence : 
" At the door Mr. Wesley took me by the hand, and very respect- 
fully took his leave of me" (1862) ; " took me by the hand and in 
a very kind and respectful manner took his leave of me." Evidently 
the saintly old man has not only told his story often, but has got 
into one way of telling it ; as did many such saints of the old 
time in the lovefeasts. In fact we are dealing with two written 
reports of an oral narrative, which had become fairly fixed in form. 
The written report published in 1807 is Webb's own ; I do not 
yet know the reporter of 1862. But such a witness, with such 
good reason for remembering the place where he first heard 
Wesley, is obviously of the highest value. In our Bristol MS. 
Society roll (penes me) for 1796 to 1806, amongst many Webbs 
there is only one William Webb. He meets in the class of William 
Cross at Jacob's AVells. In the MS. Bristol roll of 1783, in 
Wesley's own hand, I found the entry : 

William") Webb m. clerk Clifton. 
Mary ) m. 

William Webb appears again in 1784-5-6, but without his wife. 
Jacob's Wells is near the foot of the old road coming down the 
hill from Clifton to the river and the city, just where we should 
expect a resident in the Clifton of that day to meet in class. 
These are but one and the same William Webb, and he is our 
William Webb. He is amongst " the first fruits of Bristol 
unto Christ," by the ministry of John Wesley. 

An entry of Wesley's in the Journal under Sunday, April ist, 
seems to conflict with Webb's story in one crucial particular. 
Webb says that on the evening of that day he heard Whitefield at 
the Baldwin Street society-room announce Wesley for the Brick- 
yard on the following afternoon. Wesley says that on the same 
evening, in the Nicholas Street society, he began to expound the 
palmary precedent of field preaching, the Sermon on the Mount, 
" Mr, Whitefield being goneJ^ Probably most readers would take 
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this to mean that Whitefield had left Bristol after the service earlier 
in the day, which was Wesley's first occasion of hearing his friend 
preach " in the fields," and which so sorely tried all his prejudices 
and his ideas of propriety. It would not be without parallel to 
find Wesley inaccurate in his report of details connected with the 
beginnings of Methodism. But we shall find that he means no more 
than that Whitefield had gone from Nicholas Street to Baldwin 
Street, leaving the former meeting in Wesley's charge. Whitefield's 
Jowmai sustains Webb's accuracy. It shows that Whitefield 
did conclude this, his first Bristol ministry, with a crowded service 
at Baldwin Street on the Sunday evening. Not until the Monday 
did he actually leave the city for London ; then finding himself 
unexpectedly constrained to pause at Kingswood, that he might 
lay, in a somewhat hasty and informal fashion, the first stone for 
the school in the King's Wood. The combination of events is 
noteworthy : Whitefield laid the stone at 2 o'clock ; Wesley broke 
through, and preached, at 4 o'clock. One and the same afternoon 
saw Wesley's field-preaching begun at the Brickyard, and the 
school initiated at Kingswood. 

One other statement, which more directly conflicts with 
Webb's account, needs examination. According to Buckley's Life 
and Bemains of Eeo. Thomas Roberts (1838) Roberts, preaching in 
1826, under the historic sycamore in the Patch, at old Kingswood 
School, on the anniversary of Wesley's birth, said of Wesley : " It 
was not far distant from the place where we are now standing that, 
on Rose Mount, he first preached abroad." Roberts was Coke's 
friend and executor. He had known Wesley. He resided for 
many years at Bath and Bristol. He might therefore have received, 
one would have thought, the best and most authentic tradition on 
such a point. But, so far as I know, he is entirely alone and un- 
supported in his statement. William Myles also knew Wesley, and 
whilst stationed in Bristol was, presumably, in as good a position 
as Roberts to know the best tradition. Yet he is quite as definite 
that the spot was near Baptist Mills Chapel [cf. Proceedings^ vol. ii. 
p. 4]. Wesley's Journal makes it quite clear that Myles is wrong. 
Nor is Rose Mount " near the city " of those days, as the Journal 
of April 2nd requires. It is further out than Baptist Mills, and is 
in fact part of the Kling's Wood. Even at that date Methodist 
tradition had become variant and unreliable. It misled Myles ; 
it misled, as we shall see, Roberts also. I believe, however, that 
in his very error, Roberts has preserved a reminiscence confirm- 
atory of what is fact in the case, — not of Wesley, but of Whitefield. 
[See Supplemetary Note I.] 
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Under date May 13th, 1739, John Wesley*s Journal'^ has this 
well-known entry : " My ordinary employment, in public, was now 
as follows : — Every morning I read prayers and preached at New- 
gate. Every evening I expounded a portion of Scripture at one or 
more of the societies. On Monday, in the afternoon, I preached 
abroad, near Bristol; on Tuesday, at Bath and Two Mile Hill 
the road leading through Kingswood] alternately ; on Wednesday 
Tyerman miswrites " Friday "] at Baptist Mills ; every other 
Thursday near Pensford ; every other Friday, in another part of 
Kingswood ; on Saturday, in the afternoon, and Sunday morning, 
in the Bowling Green (which Hes near the middle of the city) 
[clearly shown in Roque's maps of Bristol, but now covered by 
All Saints and Wellington streets, between Fry's cocoa works and 
the fast-vanishing Pithay] ; on Sunday, at eleven, near Hannam 
Mount ; at two, at Clifton ; and at five, on Rose Green. And 
hitherto, as my days, so my strength hath been." The Oxford 
High-churchman had become the burning popular Evangelist, but 
the methodical habit was in the man still ; he was methodist in 
his evangelism. His work had settled down into an orderly " plan 
of appointments," in what had grown to be for him a real Bristol 
" circuit." Whitefield's work for these spring months in Bristol 
and its neighbourhood, in 1739, is — characteristically — by no 
means so regularly ordered. 

Several points are readily observable. So far as the entries 
in the Journal show, Baptist Mills was, as he says, visited on 
Wednesdays, and on Wednesdays only, with undeviating regularity, 
[April 4th, 25th, May 2nd (cf. May 6th), i6th, August 15th]. 
Bath is always a Tuesday appointment whenever it is mentioned. 
Back Lane is also Tuesday, [April 17th, May i5th].2 And it is 
curious, in contrast with this accurate explicitness, how indefinitely 
Wesley always indicates his Monday's work ; no name of a place 
is, I think, ever mentioned. Does he intentionally avoid a name ? 



1. When examining the three Jburna/s, John Wesley's, C. Wesley's, and 
Whitefield's, I soon found a number of small details converging with a force of 
evidence strong, if not demonstrative, upon a brickyard in St. Philips. (The 
old custom of printing all names with a capital initial letter often renders it 
impossible to say whether we should read, *' the brickyard/' or *' The Brick- 
3^rd "). And though the need of such evidence is now altogether superseded, 
these facts are perhaps still of sufficient interest and value in themselves to 
deserve being briefly set forth. 

2. There are several Back Lanes near Two Mile Hill and Hanham. But 
the entry in the Journai yxnder Tuesday, April 17th, seems to make the Back 
Lane one so called just within Lawford's Gate, and in Bristol 
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He only says " abroad," in the entry just quoted ; " a convenient 
place near Bristol," on June 4th ; on August 4th he had evidently 
preached not far from Gloucester Lane ; but now we are left to 
gather as much, we are not expressly told this. " A ground ad- 
joining the city " is all he cares, or happens, to say about the 
scene of the memorable beginning on April 2nd.^ It will be 
remembered that Gloucester Lane was easily reached from the 
Brickyard, as, for example, by Charles Wesley on several occasions; 
and the other descriptive phrases suit well enough the locality to 
which Webb guides us. Then, too, as was just now said. White- 
field took the Brickyard on Monday, July 9th ; and when I notice 
that on the Tuesday he was at Two Mile Hill, and Bath also, as 
Wesley might have been, and on the Wednesday at Baptist Mills, 
as Wesley would have been, it is difficult not to think that on the 
Monday he was also " supplying " for Wesley at the place due on 
the latter's ** plan," and that a Brickyard service would, in fact, 
have been Wesley's Monday afternoon work. 

John Wesley left Bristol on August 31st, and Charles at once 
began to preach out of doors. When I find him on Tuesday, 
Sept. 4th, taking " Kingswood over against the school," which 
might very well be Two Mile Hill ; and on Wednesday, Baptist 
Mills j both of which would have been his brother's appointed 
work j it looks as if, in taking the Brickyard on the Monday, 
Sep. 3rd, he was in that case also doing what his brother would 
have done had he remained. In fact Charles followed out his 
brother's " plan of appointments " with much of John's regularity. 
For example: Brickyard, Mondays, Sep. 3rd, loth, 17th ("near 
the Brickyard "), 24th (" on my way to the brickyard ").2 Tues- 
day, Sep. 4th, in Kingswood, as John would have been ; and 
compare under Wed., Oct. 3rd. Wednesdays, Baptist Mills, and 
Sep. 1 2th, 19th, 26th. On at least one Thursday, Sep. 6th, he 
went to Publow, which is " near Pensford." The missing dates 



1. As will be seen below, he could, even as to this locality, be definite 
enough on occasion, but it is interesting to compare the (studied ?) vagueness 
with which, in his printed Journal ^ he indicates a spot in London equally 
memorable ; the room where his heart was ** strangely warmed," whilst ** one * 
was reading from Luther. The Life of James Hutton makes it probable that the 
meeting was in Nettleton Court, Aldersgate Street. Rev. J. S. Simon sug- 
gests to me, with high probability, that James Hutton himself was the reader. 

2. Oct. I ; " in the streets and lanes of the city." The expression is of 
coarse borrowed from Luke xiv. 21, and by its suggestion of the parable rather 
characterizes the work he was doing, than gives any indication of the place of 
his preaching. 
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are only cases of non-entry ; there are no entries which contradict 
and, whilst these casual and incomplete indications are not to be 
overpressed, it seems increasingly reasonable to think that the 
actual work of Wesley's first week in Bristol, — on Monday, April 
2nd, and onwards, — had fixed for him the weekly routine wluch 
he records under May 13th ; and thus helps to fix the order of 
Charles Wesley's labours also. If Wesley really did open his 
campaign on April 2nd at a brickyard at the further end of 
St. Philip's Plain, as his convert Webb says he did, we could 
understand and could verify all the rest of the Monday facts 
and entries. 

Further than this, John Wesley had begun by taking up in 
several particulars the work Whitefield had been doing in Bristol. 
" Every morning I read prayers and preached at Newgate ; *' 

Whitefield had done so. "Every evening I expounded 

at one or more of the Societies ; " this had been Whitefield's 
custom. It was Whitefield who had begun the so closely followed 
rule of visiting Baptist Mills on a Wednesday : " On Wednesday, 
March 14th, excluded from the prison, being resolved not to give 
place to my adversaries, no, not for an hour, I preached at Baptist 
Mills, a place not far from the city." Wesley, preaching his 
second open-air sermon there, on Wednesday, April 4th, was 
therefore only occupying his friend's place, and carrying on his 
friend's work on his friend's day. Was not then Whitefield at the 
Brickfield on Monday, July 9th, when on a short visit to Bristol, 
also taking his friend's work on his friend's day ? ^ The internal 
consistency of these many minute facts serves strongly to argue 
the correctness of Webb's statement : " the brickyard at the further 
end of St. Philip's Plain." 

At this point there came to hand evidence of the highest 
character ; nothing less than the express statement of Wesley him- 
self. The Moravian Provincial Archives at Fetter Lane have 
preserved many letters of Wesley, written during the memorable 
month of April 1739, reporting in the fullest and most vivid 
detail his proceedings in Bristol from day to day, and addressed to 
" My Dear Brethren (and Sisters, too) " in the Fetter Lane society. 
These precious letters were reprinted in several monthly numbers 
of the little Moravian periodical. The Messenger^ for 1877, where 
they have lain almost as much buried, as far as Methodist readers 
were concerned, as they had been in the Archives themselves, 

1. By an obvious slip, Tyerman (i.194) calls this ** a day's visit." He 
himself shows that it was a week's visit. 
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though Dr. Gregory made reference to them in a foot-note, on p. 
1 8, of his Polity and History, 

Wesley generally writes his weekly report on a Monday.^ In 
that of April 9th, one week after his memorable out-door venture, 
he writes of the previous Monday's proceedings : " On Monday I 
talked in private with several to try what manner of spirit they 
were of j and at four in the afternoon went to a brickyard adjoining 
the city, where I had an opportunity of preaching the Gospel of 
the Kingdom from a little eminence to three or four thousand. 
The Scripture on which I spoke was this, *The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me ....'" This is definite and decisive. The 
account in the letter runs closely parallel even in unimportant 
words and phrases with the shorter one in the Journal, Of course 
the published Journal and the semi-official report to Fetter Lane 
are alike written up from the minutely detailed diary referred to in 
Proceedings^ vol. i., p. 80. Speaking of his second open-air sermon 
on the Wednesday, the letter gives us one or two new touches of 

great interest : " The next day at four in the afternoon I 

offered the free grace of God from these words, * I will heal their 
backsliding, I will love them freely,' to about fifteen hundred in a 
plain near Baptist Mills, a sort of suburb or village not far from 
Bristol, where many, if not most, of the inhabitants are Papists. O 
may they effectually lay hold on the one Mediator between God 
and men, Christ Jesus." It is somewhat away from my business 
in this paper, but I cannot refrain from adding the supremely in- 
teresting sentences which follow. " About seven in the evening, 
three women who only desire to know Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified, — Mrs. Norman, Mrs. Greville, and Mrs. Panon — agreed 
to meet together once a week to confess their faults one to another 
that they may be healed. And Mrs. Panon desired she might pro- 
pose their design to her two sisters, and offer them the liberty of 
joining with them. At eight, Samuel Wathen, surgeon ; Richard 
Cross, upholsterer ; Charles Bonner, distiller ; and Thomas Westal, 
carpenter ; met and agreed to do the same ; who also desired that 
they might make the offer of joining with them to three or four of 

1. He talks the Moravian dialect " like a native," signing himself: " your 
poor, weak brother, John Wesley ; " "your affectionate but weak brother ;" 
and concluding his letter of April 19th, with the remarkable words, ** I am still 
dead and cold, unless when I am speaking. Write often to, and pray much for, 
my dear Brethren, your poor Brother, John Wesley.'* It is amusing to find 
him on his arrival in Bristol greatly perturbed because **none of my things have 
come," and urging Hutton to expedite them. " I want my gown and cassock 
every day." 
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their acquaintance." And then we may compare the form of the 
exultant inquiry with the parallel one in the Journal : " If this 
work be not of God, let it come to nought. If it be, who shall 
overthrow it ? " Mrs. Norman and Mrs. Greville we know ; we 
met them in Webb*s account of his conversion [see Proceedings^ 
vol. ii. p. s]; I can make nothing of the name "Panon"; it 
looks unlikely, but Wesley makes some strange "shots" at the 
Bristol names in these early letters. Facts seem against our 
identifying Thomas Westal with the veteran itinerant who came to 
Bristol to end his days, and lies buried in the graveyard of 
Portland Chapel. The present Dr. Wathen, of Clifton, can trace 
no connection with " Samuel Wathen, surgeon," but there is good 
reason to believe that this is the " Mr. Wathen," of London, who 
later on performed upon Wesley an operation for hydrocele 
{Journal, Jan. 4th, 1774) — ^ee Supplementary Note II. These are 
not yet Methodist class-meetings, but two Moravian bands, of the 
strictest Moravian pattern (cf. Life of James Hutton, p. 88, where 
the use of the phrase from St. James by Wesley is at once 
accounted for). But these seven are the first of John Wesley's 
own people in Bristol. We must, however, return to our quest 
for the spot of Wesley's first field-preaching. 

It is clear that it was a brickyard, and beyond all reasonable 
doubt the brickyard Webb intended. Certainly, too, everything 
falls in with the acceptance of Webb's locality, the farther end of 
St. Philip's Plain. But the letters at this point impart a new 
element of difficulty in being much more precise than this. Re- 
porting his work of Monday, the 9th, Wesley says : " On Monday 
at four I preached to three or four thousand people at the Brick 
yard " [so printed in the Messenger]. On the Monday following : 
" about 3000 were at the Brickyard " [so in Messenger], And then 
comes the noteworthy piece of information : " In the evening the 
brother of the person who owns it told me his brother did not care 
I should be there any more, and desired me to look out for some 
other place." Accordingly in the weekly letter next following, he 
says : ** At four in the afternoon we met about 4000 people in an- 
other brickyard a little nearer the city. To these I declared : * The 
hour is coming they that hear shall live.' " 

Two brickyards therefore were occupied by him, and the 
induction from the facts summarized and studied earlier in this 
paper, only brings us, — for Whitefield in July, and C. Wesley in 
September — to this second yard of April 23rd. Yet even so, our 
search still clearly lies within a very narrow area, nor do we remove 
from our locality, near St. Philip's Plain. The contemporary 
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maps set out the facts very clearly. 

In my former communication I said that R. Benning's map 
of 1780 showed "The Brick Fields/'—in which is "The Brick 
Yard Pool," — and " The Brickyard," both on the outskirts of the 
Plain, and divided from each other only by Cheese Lane. This 
map is really printed from the plate of the smaller map of John 
Roque, dated 1758, with some recent or impending changes 
inserted. Both maps reproduce on a reduced scale Roque's 
magnificent larger map of 1742 ; which, allowing time for the 
engraving and publishing, exhibits to all intents and purposes the 
Bristol of 1739, the year of Wesley^s first arrival in the city. In 
all three the Brickfields and The Brickyard, specially so called, 
are set out with great accuracy and clearness, and without /any 
change as between the earlier and the later dates. If any curious 
inquirer is interested enough to penetrate into the unattractive 
region of St. Philip's Marsh, and, standing at the point where Old 
Bread Street comes into Cheese Lane, will turn his face to the 
S. W., he will have on his right hand, at some eighty or eighty- 
five yards along the former thoroughfare, the centre of The 
Brickyard, — now entirely built over ; and on his left a large, 
roughly triangular area, now mainly occupied by the goods yards 
of the Midland Railway, but which is " The Brickfields '' of the 
maps of Wesley's day. Of the two the Brickyard is actually " a 
little nearer to the city." And our search ends indecisively in so 
far as we can only ask : Did Wesley migrate from the Brick 
Fields to the Brickyard ? Or did he simply migrate from one 
part of the Brick Fields to another, nearer to its city-ward 
boundary ? But the open question only concerns his second 
brickyard. The first, the all-memorable spot, was certainly some- 
where within the Brick Fields of our maps. In St. Philips there 
are no other brickyards; our choice lies within these narrow 
limits. It may be added that the conjectural touch in my earlier 
communication, that the ** little eminence " was " a terrace of clay 
not yet worked down to the level upon which his congregation 
stood," may remain, whilst one or two other similar touches must 
be modified or withdrawn. Conjecturing still, I incline to think 
that the Brickyard is the preaching place on and after April 23rd. 
Moreover I am also inclined to think that it has in any case an 
interest of its own, not remotely connected with the answer to the 
question : Why did Wesley decide upon the brickyard of St. 
Philips as the spot where his first open-air venture should be 
made ? I submit this small contribution to an answer. 

The site of " The Brickyard," as distinguished from " The 
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Brick Fields," is only separated by the narrow Avon Street from 
a group of three large brick-built glass-house cupolas which stand 
conspicuously along the river bank, in full view of every traveller 
by the Great Western Railway as he passes out for Clifton or 
London. The upper portion of one of them has plainly been re- 
built, — within comparatively recent times, as I learn. But 
Roque*s map shows them, as do all the maps. They occupy to- 
day the spot where he indicates three of the largest of the many 
glass-houses which sprang up in Bristol in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In Buck's view of the S. W. Prospect of 
Bristol in 1734, these three cupolas stand out as prominently as 
they do now. Whitefield and Wesley would know them very well. 
In Philip's Life and Times of George Whitefield, p. 105, he 
summarises the early Bristol work of Whitefield, and amongst 
other preaching-places specifies "Bristol glass-houses." In a 
similar summary Tyerman also mentions "glass-house yards." 
Philip and Tyerman write without any special local interest or 
minute local knowledge. For their purpose, in a summary state- 
ment it was sufficient to use general language. So far, however, 
as I have discovered in a close examination of Whitefield's printed 
Journal, I only once find him expressly mentioning glass-house 
premises as a scene of his preaching. " Tuesday, March 27th," — 
the Tuesday, be it remembered, immediately before the Saturday 
of Wesley's arrival in Bristol, and before the " submitting to be 
more vile " on the Monday following, — " at four this afternoon," — 
Wesley's hour on the Monday, — " being invited several times, I 
preached in a yard belonging to the glass-houses, where many 
dwell ; who (as I was informed) neither feared God nor regarded 
man." The " congregation consisted of many thousands "; and 
he proceeds to tell an amusing story of what befel a gentleman 
who tried to interfere with the preaching. I suggest that this 
" yard belonging to the glass-houses " may be none other than our 
second Brickyard. I know nothing, indeed, of any ownership of 
the Brickyard by the proprietors of the glass-works, but there are 
some noteworthy, if small, facts. Our choice is at once limited 
by the plural " glass-houses." The maps show not a few single 
cupolas here and there over the city. There are a few instances 
of two close together, as parts of the same works. At Avon 
Street alone there are three in a group. Cupolas and yards are 
everywhere planned by Roque with great clearness, and no one of 
the cases where there are " glass-Aoi*5«5 " seems to show a yard 
capable of holding a congregation of " many thousands "; and of 
none at all, — not even of the business yard of our three, — could it 
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be said that " many dwell " there. The yards all appear to be 
appropriated to business purposes; certainly not allowing of 
dwelling-houses in any number. Our " Brickyard " is in part 
enclosed by houses, and, with several humble streets immediately 
around it, " many " could dwell in and about it ; and it is large 
enough to admit of a great congregation. So then, within a very 
narrow radius we have Wesley's first brickyard ; our Brickyard, 
which may have been his second, "a little nearer the city"; 
near a most remarkable group of glass-houses whose yard in 
some sense it may perhaps have been; a yard at all events 
capacious enough to hold Whitefield's congregation, and sur- 
rounded by a neighbourhood which could have furnished the 
people. Is there anything in this close allocation of sites? Is 
there this much ? 

It had been a full Sunday for Whitefield on April ist, 1739. 
John Wesley had arrived in Bristol, in response to his urgent 
summons, the evening before, and we may be sure had heard of 
his friend's doings in the earlier hours of the Saturday. On that 
day Whitefield had paid a visit to the poor man who was misused 
on the Tuesday at the glass-houses ; he had looked in once more, 
before leaving the city, upon the prisoneis in Newgate; he had 
preached a parting sermon to the crowd at the poor-house 
"beyond Lawford's Gate." On this Sunday morning he had 
begun his labours at the Bowling-green near the Pithay. Thence 
to Hanham Mount. From Hanham to Rose Green, as usual ; 
and then, setting his friend Wesley to work in the Nicholas Street 
society, he had brought his first and so memorable campaign in 
Bristol to a close in a crowded company at Baldwin Street. 
Webb was there, we remember. Wesley had accompanied 
Whitefield, watching, studying, perplexed by this " strange way of 
preaching in the fields," and full of debate what his own course 
should be, when on the next day he should be left to continue 
alone the work in the city. The prejudices of early education 
struggle within him ; but the sight of the thousands who hang 
hungrily upon his friend's words draws hard at his heart. After 
all, what had his friend done on the mount at Hanham and on 
the mount at Rose Green, but what their Master had done in 
Galilee ? Had He not gone upon a Mount too, and spoken in 
the hearing of gathered thousands ? The very question 
determined his choice of a subject that evening at Nicholas Street. 
" In the evening I expounded the Sermon on the Mount." Had 
Whitefield, one wonders, been pressing the precedent upon the 
logical Wesley ? The force of it had already appealed to himself. 
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At the Baldwin Street gathering that night Webb heard Whitefield 
announce Wesley for the brickyard on the following day. Was 
this a tour deforce on Whitefield's part, to compel a decision from 
his reluctant friend, and to commit him, whether he would or not, 
to a course against which his prejudices rebelled, but towards 
which, as Whitefield knew, his sympathies and his pity for outcast 
men, heathens in England, were strongly drawing him ? More 
likely, perhaps, that before the evening meetings Wesley had 
agreed to take up this, as well as the rest of his friend's work. 
The decision once taken, where should he begin? On the 
previous Tuesday Whitefield had paid a first visit to a long- 
neglected neighbourhood, to whose urgent need his attention had 
several times been called. He could do no more for it himself at 
present, but where better, where with greater need calling him, 
should his friend take up his cross and submit, as he had done, to 
be more vile in the eyes of the mockers of the Establishment ? 
So then, if not yet in the Brickyard, specifically so called, hard 
by the glass-houses, at any rate let it be in the Brick Fields close 
by, and in a Brickyard it was at the further end of St. Philips Plain. 
" I submitted to be more vile." When Whitefield's Journals 
are read side by side with those of the Wesleys, the reader comes 
across many coincidences of phrase in which he feels that he hears 
fragments and snatches of the religious dialect which was just then 
being talked in the circle in which he is mentally moving. Thus 
under the date of April 14th, 1739, after receiving letters from 
some of his Bristol converts, Whitefield exclaims : " O that I had 
a thousand tongues with which to praise my God 1" Bohler in 
the May of that year set C. Wesley upon the opening line of our 
first hymn. Said he : " Had I a thousand tongues, I would praise 
Him [Christ] with them all." Bohler's Moravian friends had just 
brought with them from Germany a new hymn by Johannes 
Mentzer, the friend of Zinzendorf ; whose first line was " O dass 
Ich tausend Zungen hatte," though the hymn develops on entirely 
different lines from that of C. Wesley. Such phrases would pass 
from mouth to mouth in these companies of new-born friends. 
Writing to a dissenting minister (see G. R. Andrews, Life, circa 
1739), Whitefield says: "The whole world is now my parish; 
wherever my Master calls me I am ready to go and preach an 
everlasting Gospel." Wesley's first known use of the famous 
phrase occurs on May nth, 1739. Which of them had learned 
it from the other, in their inevitable discussions upon the relation 
of their work to the order and the ministry of the Church of 
England ? It is in this connection also that Whitefield writes, on 
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May 13th, imagining " the scorn of the self-righteous bigots to see 
a clergyman venting his enthusiastic ravings in a gown and cassock 
upon a common, and collecting mites from the poor people ; 
.... but if this is to be vile, Lord grant that I may be more 
vile. ... Ye Pharisees, mock on." 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 
I. Before I saw Buckley's Life of Roberts, my reading of White- 
field's Journal itself had made me less satisfied than I was in my 
earlier communication to accept Hanham Mount as the place of 
Whitefield's first open-air sermon. Wesley rather than Whitefield 
was just then my particular study, and I was content to take the 
more usual, and superficially likely, identification. But the facts 
are these. Whitefield " broke the ice " on February 1 7th. The 
earliest mention, however, of the full name, Hanham Mount, 
occurs only on March 4th : " Hanham Mount, three miles from 
the city, where the colliers live together. The ground not being 
high enough, I stood upon a table, and the sight of the people 
covering the ground &c. . . ." The Gentleman's Magazine notice of 
his Hanham Mount services is not earlier than March i8th. His 
friend Seward certainly says in a letter of March 6th : " He has 
preached seven or eight times on a mount about two miles from 
Bristol," and Whitefield himself mentions "the mount" on both 
February 21st and 23rd. Should we read, " the mount," or " The 
Mount," or " the Mount "? — the old difficulty again. He adds : 
" I spoke with much freedom, but thought all the while, as I do 
continually when I ascend the Mount, that hereafter I shall suffer 
as well as speak for my Master's sake." But on March 4th he 
went from Hanham Mount to " the mount on Rose Green "; and 
on the following Sunday, the nth, after Newgate, he went to 
Hanham Mount, and at four in the afternoon " preached as usual 
at the mount on Rose Green." Neither Whitefield nor Seward 
profess great exactitude, but Seward makes his " mount " to be 
" two miles," and Whitefield makes Hanham Mount " three 
miles," from the city of those days ; which so far tells for the 
claim of Rose Green. It is in point of fact a mile nearer to 
Bristol than Hanham is. Also,- when I was reading Whitefield's 
Journal in the continuous order of its almost daily records, and 
came upon the few words of localising description above quoted, 
they struck me with great force as introducing to the reader a 
place not mentioned before, and perhaps not even visited by 
Whitefield before. In exactly the same fashion do both Wesley 
and Whitefield, when they for the first time mention Baptist 
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Mills, add a few words of identifying and localising description. 
When, too, Hanham Mount is thus descriptively introduced, it 
will be noticed that in the same entry **the mount on Rose 
Green " is apparently a familiarly known place of preaching. It 
would not be right to press the phrase : " I thought all the while 
[at Rose Green J as I do continually when I ascend ike Mount" The 
words may be quasi generic, " the mount "; such thoughts would 
not be the peculiarity of any one preaching station. But they 
read simply enough, if, up to that day, the Mount at Rose Green 
had been his only " mount." At all events, when I read Roberts, 
I could not help thinking that he was relying on a tradition which 
had gone astray as between Wesley and Whitefield, though correct 
enough as to the fact that one of them did begin his open-air 
work there. 

[I leave this as I wrote it, but I find that A. Braine's History 
of Kingswood Forest, p. 224, does fix Rose Green as Whitefield's 
place of beginning out-of-door preaching. But the book is a poor 
piece of literary work, and sadly blundering upon the Methodist 
history of the neighbourhood. A much better and perhaps a 
decisive authority is the Life of the Countess of Huntingdon^ 
"• 359- "On the afternoon of Saturday, Feb. 17, 1739, he stood 
upon a mount, in a place called Rose Green, his first field pulpit."] 

The exact spot at Rose Green will be found upon the 25-inch 
Ordnance map, Gloucestershire, sheet Ixxii. 10, marked as plot 
227. Tradition has been unvarying upon the ground. When I 
visited the place with the Rev. H. Arnaud Scott, we found that 
the access to it was through Thurston's Barton, an open space 
surrounded on two sides by very old houses, some of the oldest in 
the neighbourhood. An elderly inhabitant of one of these guided 
us unhesitatingly to the field, and informed us that in her father's 
time there were upon it " hurdle-heaps," — I spell phonetically. I 
do not understand the word. She meant the heaps of spoil from 
the coal-pits ; and upon one of these she said Whitefield and 
Wesley stood. It was convincing when, a few months later, in 
the Moravian letter of April 9th, I found Wesley saying : " On 
Rose Green, which is a plain upon the top of a high hill, are 
several small hills where the old coal-pits were. On the edge of 
one of these I stood in the afternoon and cried in the name of 
my Master, * If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.' " 
On Thursday, April 12th, he adds: "We went to pitch upon a 
proper place on Rose Green, to raise a little place for me to stand 
on in preaching." 

In sheet No. Ixxvi. 3, the house shown in 834 had until 
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recently in its garden the tree, or its descendant, which marked 
Wesley's Hanham Mount. The Moravian letter is again very 
precisely descriptive. " Hannam Mount, which is at least four 
miles distant from the town. Between ten and eleven 1 began 
preaching the Gospel here in a meadow on the top of the hill." 
But here again he moved his " pitch " toward the end of the 
month : " to a little plain near Hannam Mount, being desired by 
some of the neighbours to remove thither." It was not the great 
height of Hanham Mount which recommended it. Whitefield on 
one occasion there mounted a table, no natural elevation of the 
ground enabling him to command his immense congregation. 
The tree in the garden is on the brow of a somewhat rapidly 
falling slope, though this is now cut across by a deep road leading 
to a quarry near at hand, so that house and garden are on the 
edge of a low scarp of local stone. 

Two other nuggets of interesting fact may be disinterred from 
the letters. Writing April 24th, Wesley says : "After preaching to 
two or three thousand we went to the stone our Bro. Whitefield 
laid. I think it cannot be better placed ; 'tis just in the middle 
of the wood, two miles everyway from either church or school. I 
"wish he would write to me positively and decisively, that * for this 
reason he would have the first school there, or as near it as 
possible.' " Did Whitefield write ? On May 14th, Wesley says, 
" Afterwards we went to look out a proper place for the school ; 
and at last pitched on one, between the London and Bath road." 

A few words may be added as to another Bristol locality 
intimately connected with the work of these fellow-labourers in the 
spring of 1739. Wesley's letters to Fetter Lane show more clearly 
than his Journal does that he preached at " the Poor-house with- 
out Lawford's Gate," following up in this his friend's work. 
Whitefield regularly preached there (February 24th, March 3rd, 
loth, 17th, 24th, 31st). This last occasion was on the morning 
of the day of Wesley's arrival in Bristol. Always on a Saturday. 
Was he sure of a good congregation on that day, because the 
people would be there to receive their out-door poor relief? The 
Poor-house is clearly shown upon the old maps, and has only 
within recent years been pulled down. The Vestry Hall in 
Penny well Road now occupies the site. My friend, Mr. G. F. 
Tuckey, describes it from his remembrance, in clear and complete 
correspondence with the maps and with the many entries in 
Whitefield's Jourrud. The main building lay back from the road, 
and parallel to it, and had short wings which projected at right 
angles and came up to the roadway. The courtyard thus formed 
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was separated from the road by a low wall surmounted with 
railings, and this was pierced for three gateways, of which the 
middle one, surmounted with a pent-house roof, stood opposite to 
the flight of steps leading up to the main central entrance of the 
House itself. There Whitefield could, as he often says he did, 
stand within this main entrance, at the top of the steps, and 
address hearers in the hall within and through the opened 
windows, as well as those filling the courtyard ; and even, as he 
tells us, horsemen passing along outside could stop and see, and 
listen, from without the railings of the enclosing walL 

II. Thomas Westal and Samuel Wathen. — It is very 
natural to identify this "Thomas Westal, carpenter," with the 
veteran itinerant, whose name appears as Westal, Westall, and 
Westell. Rev. C. Tucker {W. M, Mag., 1880, p. 511) does so, 
without hesitation ; nor did I feel any in doing so, until I found, 
in the Bristol poll-book for 1754, "Thomas Westell, cabinet 
maker, [St.] James [parish]," amongst the freeholders. And again 
in the poll-book of 1781 : "Thomas Westell, joiner, James." 
Wesley's MS. roll for Bristol gives us, in 1783-4-5 : 

Thomas Westell, m J ^^ description] Montagna St [«c] 
and finally, in 1786 : Thomas Westell, m J ^^^^ g^^^^^ ^^^^ 

He had evidently prospered, and retired from business. I cannot 
but think that to this Thomas Westell belongs the honour of 
being one of Wesley's first four members in Bristol. Still, there 
may have been some family connection, — the two Thomas 
Westells may possibly have been cousins and namesakes, — which 
brought the old itinerant to end his days in Bristol j and the 
itinerant may have been a carpenter too, and indeed the very man 
we seek to identify. 

The poll-book of 1734 gives a Richard Cross, upholsterer, 
[Ss.] Philip and Jacob [parish]. Perhaps another of the four. 

The identification of Samuel Wathen above suggested may 
be taken as practically certain. I know nothing which accounts 
for his being in Bristol in 1739. There are two fod of origin for 
the Bristol Wathens of our time, — Stroad [cf. Journal^ March 20th, 
1787] and Haverford West. But the registrar of King's College, 
Aberdeen, kindly sent me the entry of the admission of Samud 
Wathen to his M.D. degree, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Nicholas Monkley, Physician at London, The first issue of the 
Medical Register, ijjg, gives amongst the L.R.C.P.'s "Samuel 
Wathen, M.D., Dorking." And the pubhshed Roll of the Royal 
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College of Physicians, vol. ii., combines all these facts : " Samuel 
Wathen, M.D. ; A Doctor of Medicine of Aberdeen, of i8th 
September, 1752. Was admitted Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians, 30th September, 1756. He died at Dorking, in 1787." 
Does all this account for Wesley's frequent visits to Dorking after 
January 1764? 

Wathen is mentioned by Charles Wesley, Journal, Oct. 7, 
1750* Feb. 14, 1751; letter, April 14, 1752, May 30 [? 1752]: 
and by John W., Moravian letter (as above) ; Journal^ Jan. 4, 
1774; and [misprinted "Walthen," in text and Index] letter, 
June 2, 1775. 

The only name I can see which could be supposed to be 
misread from Wesley's MS. as " Panon " is that of Edward 
Parum, hooper, St. Leonard's parish, in the poll-book of i734« 
The name is unsolved as yet. 

H. J. FOSTER. 
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A Portion op Wesley's Journau 

HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED IN 

THIS PORTA. 

FROM AN OLD MS. KINDLY LENT BY MR. R. THURSFIELD SMITH. 



Journal, from Monday^ April 4ih, to Tuesday , 12th, 174,8, — 
We took horse at lo. About 12 I preached at Moat to a little 
larger congregation than before. I could not but smile at the 
zeal of these young Disciples. They were so above measure 
offended at a man's throwing a cabbage-stalk over the house which 
fell at some distance from me. Let ihem keep their courage till 
they see such a sight as that at Walsal, or Shepton Mallard 
[Mallet]. In the afternoon after dining at Temple Macqueteer 
we rode on to TerrylPs pass [TyrrelPs pass]. In preaching here 
on Jeremiah 8, 22, I found much enlargement of heart. But 
when the Society met my strength was exhausted ; so that after 
a short exhortation and prayer we parted. — Tuesday, 5th. Our 
room was filled at 5. After preaching I visited the Classes. I 
found a great openness among them. When I asked one in 
particular, How he had lived in times past ? he spread abroad 
his hands, and said, with many tears, " Here I stand a grey-headed 
monster of all manner of wickedness "; which I believe, had it been 
desired, he would have explained before them all. Much in the 
same manner spake a woman from Connaught, but with huge 
affliction and dismay : so that we determined to wrestle with God 
in her behalf, which we did for above an hour. And our labour 
was not in vain : her soul was filled with joy unspeakable. Mr. 
Jonathan Handy, before sorrowing almost without hope, was also 
enabled mightily to praise God ; and four young women 
were cut to the heart, so that I trust they will not sleep any 
more. I preached in ye evening on " He healeth those that 
are broken in heart." Most of the neighbouring gentry were 
present, and desired to stay at the Society, where we rejoiced 
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together in the God of our salvation. — Wednesday y 6th. We 
had more at ye preaching this morning than yesterday, among 
whom was Mrs. Wade, above ninety-two years of age, but 
of as perfect understanding as when she was but fifty. The 
Society now consists of about an hundred members; nine 
or ten of whom were Papists, and several Quakers : seven of them 
at their earnest desire, I baptized this day ; and not without a 
blessing from God, who greatly comforted our hearts, so that we 
hardly knew how to part. In the afternoon we rode to Philip's 
Town, ye most stupid senseless place I have seen in all Ireland. 
The people here have neither religion nor curiosity. They care 
for none of these things. The congregations, evening, as well as 
in the morn and at noon ye next day, consisted almost entirely of 
soldiers and country people. I know not whether there were ten 
of the townsmen present. They neither meddle nor make. I do 
not wonder that Satan was sorely unwilling I should go out of 
this place. The moment I mounted my horse, without any 
visible cause, he began to boggle and snort and drew backward, 
and from one side to the other, as if there were a stone wall just 
before him. Brother Williams whipt him behind and I before, 
but it was lost labour. He leaped from side to side, till he came 
to a gateway, into which he then ran backwards and tumbled head 
over heels. My foot was under him ; but I arose unhurt. He 
then went on as quiet as any horse in the world. Thus far only 
could Satan go. 

At Tullamoor in ye evening all ye town, rich and poor, were 
gathered together. I used great plainness of speech in applying 
those words, " I'here is no difference ; for all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God." Yet I did not find that any 
were offended ; no, not even the. minister of the parish. April 8th 
being Good Friday, I preached at 5 to a large and serious con- 
gregation, on " Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever." I afterwards spoke to those who desired to be united 
together in a Society. Between 40 and 50 gave in their names 
this morning. But unto none of them yet is the arm of the Lord 
revealed. Between one and two I preached at Clara [? Clare], 
and then rode to Athlone. But before we could reach the town, 
a whole troop both of horse and foot came to meet us. We slipt 
into a little house at the town end, and let the bulk of the 
company pass by; after which we walked pretty quiet to Mr. 
Alder's. I preached at 6, on " Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things and after that to enter into his glory ?" So general a 
love I never found in any people ; so that as yet none dare even 
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to seem to oppose. A gentleman of 700 or 800 a year only kept 
his hat on during the preaching; and our Dragoons were so 
affronted, that they could not be pacified till one of them got to 
him, and took it off. And not long after upon his breaking an 
innocent jest, the whole congregation was up in arms, so that they 
talked of nothing less (till I calm'd them with much ado) than 
throwing him over the bridge into the Shannon. We had an 
hour's conversation in the evening with a clergyman, living in the 
town, a sensible and candid man. He seemed exceeding willing 
to know the whole truth of God, and not to be far from ye 
kingdom of Heaven. 

Saturday, 9th. We rode a few miles into Connaught, a large 
party from Athlone accompanying us. About one I preached at 
a lone house (one Mr. Wright's) where were several gentlemen 
who lived in the neighbourhood. They all heard with calm, 
stupid attention ; but did not appear to feel anything : so that I 
question whether ye time is come for preaching in this place. The 
Shannon comes up within a mile of the house, and I believe there 
is not such another river in Europe. It is here 10 or 12 miles 
over, tho' without any tide, and 30 miles from ye fountain head. 
There are many islands in it ; which were once inhabited, though 
now they are mostly desolate. In almost every one there is the 
ruins of a Church. In one the remains of no less than seven. I 
never saw so many ruinous buildings in any country, as in all 
parts of Ireland where we have been. I fear the curse of God 
still lies upon this land, for the blood shed by its inhabitants. In 
the evening while I was preaching on Ezekiel's vision of the 
resurrection of the dead bones, there was a little shaking among 
them. But still they are very dry and there is no breath in them. 

April loth — Easterday. We had a solemn meeting at 5, and 
my heart was enlarged amongst them. Never was there such a 
congregation seen before at the Sacrament in Athlone ; the service 
held till half-past 2 o'clock ; so that I did not preach till 3. 
Abundance of Papists flocked to hear ; so that ye poor priest, 
seeing he profited nothing, came at 6 himself, and drove them 
away before him like a flock of sheep. The Captain of ye 
Dragoons was so enraged at this, that on a word speaking 
[? spoken] he would have laid him in irons. And his soldiers 
were full as warm as himself, when about the middle of the sermon, 
an egg was thrown, as it was supposed, out of a window. It was 
some time before I could quiet them ; the whole congregation 
being just on ye point of pulling down the house. In conversing 
afterwards with 10 or 12 people of fashion who were full of zeal 
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and goodwill, I was amazed to find them just as dead and un- 
awakened, as if they had never heard me open my mouth. How 
shall I find a way into the heart of the people ? Hitherto they 
like all, and feel nothing. 

Monday^ nth. I preached at 5 as terribly as I could on, 
" If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall ye ungodly 
appear ? " But still the people, who were ready to eat up every 
word, neither taste nor digest any part of what is spoken. The 
Society now consists of about no members. We spent an hour 
with them after sermon ; and God began to break ye rocks in 
pieces. A voice was heard ; lamentation and weeping and 
mourning. Many were cut to the heart, and roared aloud ; 
particularly one grey-headed sinner, between 70 and 80 years of 
age, who seems just entering into the kingdom. In the evening 
there appeared more emotion in the congregation than ever I had 
seen before, while I inforced, " God is a spirit, and they that 
worship must worship Him in spirit and in truth." But still it 
appeared in a manner I never saw ; not in one, here and there, 
but in all. Perhaps God is working here in a way we have not 
known, going on with a slow and even motion through the whole 
body of the people, that they may all remember themselves and 
be turned unto the Lord. — There are 4 clergymen in Athlone. 
With one of them we conversed largely and closed [closely] on 
Good Friday, and with his wife on Sunday. The wife of another 
invited me to her house this evening, where we met ye two others, 
with their wives, and spent two hours in friendly conversation. 
Who would not follow that direction of the apostle, even upon 
principles of reason, " If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men " ? 

Tuesday^ 12th. I preached on Hebrew xiii. 20, and took 
my leave of ye loving people, the like to whom I have never seen 
either in Europe or America. I believe more than an hundred 
followed me on foot above a mile, to the top of the hill, and 
horsemen in abundance. We stopped here and sang the parting 
hymn ; men, women and children being in tears. Fourteen of 
the horsemen would needs go on to Clara [? Clare], nine Irish 
miles farther. If the people of Athlone did but love God as they 
do me, they would be the praise of the whole earth." 

(Then follows the following letter in Wesley's handwriting) : 

" Dublin, Saturday, April i6th, 1748. 

Dear brother, — We returned hither last night. But I must 
(as you observe) make another journey into the country. Our 
Societies there already consist of 350 members. But they are 
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most of them Raw, Undisciplined Soldiers ; and, without great 
care, will desert to their old Master. 

The Conference must be in London this year, in order to the 
meeting of the Stewards from all the Societies. I hope to be 
there about Wednesday in Whitsen week. 

Skinner's Alley House is now, as it ever was, a milstone 
[millstone] about my neck. I shall shake it off as soon as 
possible, and do as I would be done to. I can never get over, 
* We laid out so much money and have not had a penny returned.' 

T. Alsop is not equal to Reading, nor can John Jones ride 
long journeys. I am glad you are returned " [letter imperfect]. 

The MS. from which the above is copied is written on two 
quarto sheets of writing paper pasted together at the long edges 
and so forming a folio sheet. The writing is not Wesley's : it 
fills nearly three-fourths of the paper, Wesley's letter occupying 
the rest of the third side. The sheet was folded up as a letter 
and addressed on the plain side, in Wesley's handwriting, "To 
The Rev. Mr. Wesley ; " and, on what would be the inner part of 
the plain side when folded, are the words, also in Wesley's 
writing, — " Mr. Meriton will transcribe and send the letters next 
week." The sheet has subsequently been folded into an octavo 
and labelled in Charles Wesley's writing in shorthand — " Journal, 
April loth, 1748.'' Mr. Meriton was one of Wesley's travelling 
companions at the time — see Journal^ March 8th, 1748, — and 
probably transcribed this portion of the Journal for John to send 
to his brother Charles. 

The special interest of this fragment arises from its being 
probably a portion of Wesley's larger Journal, from which the 
published Extracts were made. On comparing the two —this and 
the printed Journal — it will be easily seen in what way Wesley 
made his Extracts, Looking over a portion of his larger Journal, 
now in Mr. Kelly's hands, extending over six months of 1736, it 
seemed to me to bear about the same relation to the printed 
Extracts^ as this does. 

R. GREEN. 
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The Oxford AVethodists, 

WILLIAM AND RICHARD MORGAN. 



There are a number of particulars concerning the above 
that are not generally known, but which, after considerable search, 
I have obtained. They may probably interest the members of 
the Wesley Historical Society. 

Wesley writes, in A Short History of Methodism (Works, viii. 
348), "In November, 1729, four young gentlemen of Oxford, — 
Mr. John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College; Mr. Charles 
Wesley, Student of Christ Church; Mr. Morgan, Commoner of 
Christ Church ; and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton College, — ^began to 
spend some evenings in a week together, in reading, chiefly, the 
Greek Testament." The Mr. Morgan was William Morgan, elder 
son of Mr. Richard Morgan, Second Remembrancer to the Court 
of Exchequer, Dublin, who was married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Anthony Raymond, Collector, Drogheda. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
had three children, — William, referred to in the above extract by 
Wesley, Richard, to whom we shall shortly refer, and Mary, who 
was married to the Rev. William Godley, Rector of Mullaghbrack, 
Armagh, and whose lineal descendants still survive in the County 
of Leitrim, (vide Burke's Landed Gentry), Mr. Richard Morgan, 
senior, died in 1752, and his will, dated May 13th, 1749, may be 
seen in the Public Record Office, Dublin. 

For particulars concerning William Morgan's connection with 
Wesley at Oxford, the reader is referred to Moore's Life of Wesley^ 
L 167,8. It should be noted that Moore omits from the letter of 
Samuel Wesley, senr., to his son John, the following paragraph : — 
" You do not know of how much good that poor wretch who killed 
his wife has been the providential occasion. I think I must 
adopt Mr. M[organ] to be my son, together with you and your 
brother Charles ; and when I have such a ternion to prosecute 
that war, wherein I am now miles emeritus^ I shall not be afraid 
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when they speak with their enemies in the gate." — Tyermans 
Lift of S, Wedey^ p. 407. 

In 1730 Mr. Gambold says of William Morgan, " He was a 
young man of an excellent disposition. He took all opportunities 
to make his companions in love with a good hfe ; to create in 
them a reverence for the public worship ; to tell them of their 
faults with a sweetness and simplicity that disarmed the worst 
tempers. He delighted much in works of charity; he kept 
several children at school ; and, when he found beggars in the 
street, would bring them into his chamber, and talk to them." 

Further reference is made to William Morgan and the Oxford 
Methodists in Moore's Life of Wesley ^ i. 175-8, from which it 
appears that in June, 1731, Morgan was "sick at Holt"; and in 
1732 he was affected in his mind, as well as worse in body. 

In April, 1732, Mr. Samuel Wesley, junior, visited Oxford 
and spent a few days there ; no doubt with a view chiefly, as 
Moore says, to satisfy himself on the spot of the truth or falsehood 
of the various accounts that were given of his two brothers. 
When he returned to London he wrote a hasty poetical epistle to 
his brother Charles, in which he expressed his opinion of their 
conduct, and the views he had formed of their opponents. The 
latter part of this refers to the unhappy situation of Mr. Morgan. 
The poem is given in full by Moore {Life of Wesley, i. 188-190). 

Mr. Morgan took his final departure from Oxford on June 5, 
1732, and proceeded to his father's house in Dublin. Here he 
spent six weeks, and again set out for Oxford, but in a few days 
his mind gave way, and he died on August 26th. Details as to 
his death are given in a letter from his father to Charles Wesley, 
dated September 5th, 1732. ^ 

As soon as it was known in Oxford that Mr. Morgan was 
dead, a report was circulated that the rigorous fasting he had 
imposed upon himself by the advice of the Wesleys had hastened 
his end. As this report was highly prejudicial to their character, 
and might hinder their usefulness ; and as it was probable it 
would reach the father, and might pain him, and prejudice him 
more deeply against his son's conduct and the persons with whom 
he had been connected, John Wesley thought it best to write to 
him and state the matter as it really was. This letter is dated 
October 18, 1732, and appears in Moore's Xi/e of Wesley, i. 192-4. 
This well-timed letter, containing a simple narrative of facts, fully 
satisfied Mr. Morgan, senior. His answer, dated November 25, 

1. See Moore's Life of Wesley, i. 190-191. 
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shows him to have been a man of moderation and a friend to 
piety ^ it also is given by Moore (i. 194-5). Elegiac verses on 
the death of Mr. Morgan were written by Samuel Wesley, junior ; 
— see Moore, i. 195-7, and also Wesley's fVorks, L 15, 16. 

The correspondence continued for some time between Wesley 
and Mr. Morgan, senior, and in the year following Mr. Morgan sent 
his only surviving son, Richard, and placed him under Wesley's 
care, which was, as Moore says, the strongest proof he could 
possibly give that he approved of his conduct. For particulars as 
to this young man, his age, character, education, conduct at 
Oxford, and kind and faithful treatment by Wesley until January, 
i734j we must refer once more to Moore's Life of tVedey^ i. 
197-202. 

In time, however, through the Divine blessing on the 
influence of James Hervey, Richard Morgan, junior, was led to 
religious decision, and joined the Methodists. On June 17th, 
1735, Mr. Ingram writes to Wesley, " Mr. Morgan is forbid all 
conversation with you or your friends. I hope he will make a 
good Christian." In the following October, when the Wesleys 
left for America, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Broughton appear to 
have become the leaders of the little society. Hence the former 
wrote a long letter to Wesley, dated '*Oxon., Nov. 27, 1735," 
giving an account of himself and his work {vide Tyerman's Life 
of Wesley^ i. 13 1-2). Tyerman says of him that he then " drifted 
away, and left no track behind." But this is not correct. 

Nearly ten months later, that is on September 3rd, 1736, 
James Hutton, another of the Oxford Methodists, wrote to 
Wesley as follows : — " Mr. Whitefield has taken orders, and is in 
town to supply Mr. Broughton's places at the Tower and Ludgate 
Prison. Mr. Broughton reads prayers every night to a religious 
Society that meets in Wapping Chapel. Mr. Morgan is obliged 
by his father's orders to study physic at Leyden, where the name 
of Wesley stinks as well as at Oxford." But Morgan did not 
remain there long, or pursue his medical course ; for, as appears 
from Watson's Dublin Directory, in the following year, having 
returned to the Irish metropolis, he was associated with his father 
in the Office of Second Remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer. 
In 1740 he was called to the bar. In 1752, on the death of his 
father, the office of Second Remembrancer became his exclusively, 
and he retained it until the end of his life. 

He was married to a Miss Dorothy Mellor, of Parkgate, 
Cheshire, and had only one child, a daughter, Sophia, who died 
in 1775. How far he retained his piety or his interest in Wesley 
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and Methodism, it is now difficult to say. We know, however, 
that at least on one of Wesley's numerous visits to Ireland he called 
to see his early friend, for in his Journal he writes, " Saturday, 
July 15, 1769, I crossed the country to my old friend Mr. 
Morgan, and in the afternoon returned to Dublin.'' Mr. Morgan 
died at Newcastle, Dublin, early in 1785. 

C. H. CROOKSHANK. 
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Notes and Queries. 



147. Queries 112 and 122. — Rochester Circuit. — Mr. 
Martin asks "Has anything appeared in the Mag. on 
Rochester Circuit?" Yes, in 1880, in the series of articles 
by J. M. H. on Methodism in Kent The third art. quotes 
Abraham Brames' MS. very fully, and gives an account of 
the writer. — Rev. T. E. Brigden. 

148. Reply to Q. 127. — "What became of Wesley's un- 
published Journal?" — In the W.H.S. Proceedings, vol. i, p. 
80, the Rev. R. Green says, " a large proportion . . in 
Wesley's handwriting are in safe keeping." Dr. Hoole, in 
W.M.M., 1855, said that a MS. volume of Wesley's Journal 
had been received by the Committee of the Connexional 
Depository. In regard to Wesley's MS. Pocket Diary, from 
which the extended Journal was written, the following 
reference to <me of the sections appears in the New York 
Christian Advocate, June 3rd, 1880, in an account of Dr. 
Osborn's collection of Wesley MSS. and books bought 
for the Drew Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. " Beside the 
mask taken after his death, there is also a Volume of Wesley's 
pirnte Diary, and his grandfather's Bible, together with 
MSS. of Wm. Thompson and John Haime, and letters of 
John Nelson and Sam. Taylor." It is fortunate that Mr. 
Green was able to give so full an account of another of these 
valuable pocket diaries {Proceedings, vol. i. p. 78) before it 
also went to America. But these diaries are not inac- 
cessible, and should be used in any revision of the Journals. 
1 have the first, and most of the other early editions of the 
XXI printed parts, in which I find variations. — Rev. T. E. 
Brigden. 

149. Reply to Q. 129. Thomas Rankin : "Why has his name 
never appeared among those who died in the work ?" — G. J. 
Stevenson says that Mr. Rankin, " having the means entered 
into business during his late years, in consequence of which 
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his name was taken off the Minnies" (His. City Road 
Chapel, p. 177), His name is on the MiniUes from 1783 to 
i79S> ^ ^ London supernumerary. Then it vanishes 
without any printed record. At Wesley's last Confer- 
ence, 1790, Rankin was placed on the Committee for the 
Management of our affairs in the West Indies and also on 
the Building Committee for Great Britain (Minutes). He 
was one of the * London Ministers/ who signed the appeal 
for a District Meeting to consider Kilham's pamphlet, The 
Progress of Liberty, Dec. 5th, 1795. (See Kilham's Candid 
CoTbsideration of the London Methodistical BtUl, 1796, p. 12). 
Rankin's name is in Pawson's Chronological Catalogue of all the 
travelling preachers now in the Methodist Conneodon, 1795. In 
the Steward's Accounts of City Road Chapel there is the 
following entry : " 1789. Dec. ist. Paid Mr. Rankin's bill 
for coals, ;^i8 us." This could hardly have been an 
* allowance.' Does it indicate Mr. Rankin's business ? If 
so, Myles' statement, that he departed from our work in 
1787, may mean that he commenced business in that year. 
The continuance of his name on the Minutes until 1795 ™*y 
have been an irregular token of regard for a man who had 
been ordained by Wesley. We find him preaching at City 
Road and entertaining Jabez Bunting in 1803. — Life of 
Bunting, pp. 1 61-175. When he died at North Green, 
Shoreditch, in 18 10, Walter Griffith and Henry Moore 
gave addresses, and Benson preached a funeral sermon 
in City Road Chapel. At the Conference (City Road), 
Walter Griffith said, " Mr. Rankin died well." The inscrip- 
tion on his memorial stone describes him as " a preacher 
in the Rev. John Wesley's Connexion for near fifty 
years." But no obituary appeared, because his name was 
not then on the Minutes, The following Minute, of 1796, 
accounts for the omission of Thomas Rankin's name 
from the Minutes after that year, *'We all agree to 
confirm our old rule in the Large Minutes (Q. 30, 1780), 
namely : After long consideration it was agreed by all 
our brethren, That no preacher who will not relinquish 
his trade of buying and selling, (though it were only pills, 
drops, or balsams), shall be considered as a Travelling 
preacher any longer." — Rev, T, E, Brigden. 
150. Reply to Q. 137. The Notorious George White, 
A.M., Incumbent of Colne, i 741-1751. — Dr. J. D. 
Whitaker was vicar of Whalley Parish from 1776 to 1809. 
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The Chapelries of Colne and Marsden were in that parish. 
When Dr. Whitaker became vicar many must have been 
living who remembered White, for Colne was famous for 
the longevity of its inhabitants. An * ancient woman/ reputed 
to be 103, was living there in 1832, who remembered the 
alarming visit of the Scotch rebels to Colne in 1 745, six 
years before White's death {Baine^ Hist, of Lancashire), 
Soon after coming to the parish Dr. Whitaker began his 
History of the Parish of Whalley, which he completed in 
1800 (Fourth edn., 1874, 2 vols. 4to). He had access to 
the registers. He states that White died at Langroyd and 
was interred in his own Church at Colne, April 29th, 1751. 
Newton makes a similar statement. Baines describes Lang- 
royd Hall, near Colne, as * an ancient house modernised.' 
In the Life of the Countess of Huntingdon we are told that 
White drank himself first into a jail, and then into his grave. 
Wesley confirms this {Journal^ June 8, 1752). Shirley adds 
" It is believed and reported in the neighbourhood that Mr. 
White, when on his dying bed, sent for Mr. Grimshaw " and, 
confessing his errors, begged for Grimshaw's counsel and 
prayers. See also Hardy's Life of Grimshaw^ and the late 
Bishop Ryle's sketch in his Christian Leaders, Mr. 
Bretherton's MS. appears to be correct in its statement that 
White was incarcerated for debt in Chester Castle, but what 
authority is there for saying that he died there " on the 
occasion of Wesley's visit, April 4th, 1751 " ? In the burial 
register of Colne church is the following entry, — "April 
29th, 1 751. George White, who came to be minister here, 
Oct. 5th, 1 741. — Rev, T, E, Brigden, 
151. MooRE AND Coke's Life of Rev. John Wesley. — The 
following MS. note, in the writing of G. J. Stevenson (with 
his signature), is stated to have been copied from Henry 
Moore's MS. History of the Work, It is written on the fly 
leaf of a copy in my possession : — " It was written by the 
Rev. Henry Moore in about four weeks, and revised by the 
Rev. Dr. Coke, both whose names are on the title-page, as 
Mr. Wesley's executors belonging the Conference on behalf 
of which the book was written. It was issued in April 1792, 
and ten thousand copies of it were sold in about four weeks, 
so great was the desire to learn about the founder of 
Methodism. A second 10,000 was printed, ready for the 
Conference, and nearly all sold by the end of 1792. This 
is a copy of the first edition and bias the family arms gilt on 
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the back, of which only a few copies were done for special 
Mends."— Mr W. H, Ball 
152. The following notes are from the Everett MSS., in his own 
hand, which I bought at the sale in London many years 
ago:— 

1. An Alphabetical Arrangement of Preachers, By W, 
HUl, — The plan of this work was drawn up by a friend of 
mine, Mr. John North, a Local Preacher, in Hull. It was 
shown to Mr. Hill, in MS., in the frankness of friendship, 
when I travelled with him, in connexion with Messrs. Myles 
and J. James, in the Hull circuit ; and he [Mr. Hill] had 
the disingenuousness to adopt the plan, without asking 
permission, and the dishonesty to pocket the profits and 
fruits of another man's labours, when published. The work 
properly belongs to Mr. North, whom I urged to claim it, 
and ought to bear his name. 

2. The Book of Kane and the Book of Richard. (" This 
I returned to Mr. Everett. — ^ L. Tyerman") — No man 
knows so much of the history and composition of the Book 
of KanCf as the Rev. Richard Watson, author of Theological 
Institutes^ and no one knows so much of the history and 
composition of the Book of Richard as James Everett : the 
one was written in a fit of spleen against Methodism, and 
the other in a fit of spleen against Watson. The latter was 
printed in Manchester by W. A. Storr, for private circula- 
tion. Only 100 copies were thrown off, and up to 1832, 
only 6 copies had got abroad ; the remainder were under 
lock and key : and on January nth, 1833, three days after 
his (Watson's) death, they were burnt in Market Street, 
Manchester, by the author. 

3. Henshaw's Letter to Bramwell, — It was- through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Bramwell, that I was called into the 
regular work of the ministry. I travelled with him the first 
year of my itinerancy, in the circuit — Sunderland — in which 
I had laboured as a local preacher, and lived 9 months 
under his roof. I never met with his equal for prayer. — Mr, 
H, iV, Ball, 

153. Wrap me in thy Crimson Vest : Hymn 128.— In 
the late Dr. Moulton's article on this Hymn {Proceedings^ 
i. 26) is a remark on the words, " Wrap me in thy crimson 
vest," and the Reverend Doctor writes, " To this figure I do 

■■ — — — - — — — ^ 

1. This evidently refers to a copy of the book lent to Tyerman. 
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not remember any exact parallel. ... I shall be glad to 
know if any parallel has been found by others." May I 
suggest an approximate parallel in Dr. Watts' hymn, 
" Crucifixion to the world by the Death of Christ." In its 
original form there is a stanza which does not appear in 
Hymn 700 of our present version, viz. : — 
V. 4 " His dying Crimson, like a Robe, 

Spreads o'er His Body on the Tree ; 
Then am I dead to all the Globe, 

And all the Globe is dead to me." 
In addition to the colour of the shed blood, there appears 
to be a reference in the minds of both poets, to the 
symbolism employed in the early church. The Good 
Friday colours have varied from red through purple or 
violet to black, but a majority of old inventories give red or 
purple. The term red, however, is rather vague, and 
includes two colours so far distinct as scarlet and crimson. 
It is often difficult to determine what the ancient colours 
were, partly from our inability to decide such terms as 
purpuretLS, hyacinthus, and coccineus. It has been suggested 
that the ancients had either a very limited colour vocabulary, 
or were little gifted with a sense of colour, or we should 
scarcely find one word, purpureus, used as describing the 
colour of the sea, the sunrise, the poppy flower, the fruit of 
the fig, the human hair, the blood, and other things. It is 
shown by Dr. Legg (History of Liturgical Colours) that the 
same ignorance prevails as to the value of the mediaeval 
words, rubeus and hlodius. It will be noted that St. 
Matthew says that Christ's robe was scarlet, and St. John 
calls it purple (see Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, sub 
voce, "Colours"; and Ruskin's Modem Painters, iii. 225). 
Hence I conclude that Watts had the old symbolism in his 
mind when he wrote, and that Charles Wesley had the like, 
with a remembrance of Watts' earlier written line. — Mr, 
Francis M, Jackson, 

154. Francis Harris {Proceedings, ii. 89). — In the note by the 
Rev. George Lester, on Charles Delamotte, mention is made 
of Francis Harris of Manchester. Is this quite correct ? Is 
it not Marris ? — Mr, Francis Marris Jackson, 

155. Hymn 226 {Proceedings, ii. 175). — What proof is there 
that John Wesley ever published this hymn with the reading, 
" With thy loved name "?. Watts wrote " loud," that is, 
loud sounding name, and a similar use of the word is found 
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in Shakespeare's Winter^s Tale, act Hi. sc. 3, " Tis like to 
be loud weather ": and Milton has the same idea in his Ode 
to the Passion (line 55), 

"And I 

Might think the infection of my sorrows loud 
Had got a race of mourners on some pregnant cloud.*' 
My impression is that the error crept in from a mistake of 
some printer, who mistook loud for lov^d, and in course of 
time lov^d became loved, — Mr. Francis M. Jackson, 
[John Wesley never departed from Watts's wording in the 
verse referred to by Mr. Jackson. The hymn first appears 
in a Wesley collection in the first edition of A Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns published in 1741. There the reading is, 
" With thy loud name ": it is the same in the large Hymn 
Book published 1780, and likewise in the first, second and 
third editions. — B, G,] 

156. Thoughts on God and Nature. — Wesley, in his Journal, 
November 12, 1767, refers to a work having the above 
title; he says the book "contains a treasure of ancient 
learning, delivered in clear and strong language; and is, 
indeed, a master-piece in its kind, a thunder-bolt to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and all his admirers." Can the work be 
identified from Wesley's description ? In Watts' Bibliotheca 
Britannica there is a work entitled Thoughts on the Being of 
God, the natwre of Man, and the relation of Man to his Maker, 
&c,, addressed to Mankind in General. Lond. : 8vo., 1756. 
Is this the " thunder-bolt to Bolingbroke," and who is the 
author ? — Mr. Francis M, Jackson, 

157. Amongst Whitefield's bequests is the following : — " I leave a 
mourning ring to my honoured and dear friends and dis- 
interested fellow-labourers, the Rev. Messrs. John and 
Charles Wesley, in token of my indissoluble union with 
them, in heart and Christian affection, notwithstanding our 
difference in judgment about some particular points of 
doctrine. Grace be with all them, of whatever denomina- 
tion, that love our Lord Jesus, our common Lord, in 
sincerity." 

Were these rings made and presented? Were they 
worn ? Have they been preserved ? Where are they ? Can 
anyone answer these queries ? — Bev, B. Green. 
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Wesley's Psalas and Hyans. 

1737-1825. 



The Collections of Psalms and Hymns, Compiled by the 

Revds. John and Charles Wesley. 



Song is the natural expression of joy. In great national 
events, or in commemoration of them, songs, ballads and paeans 
of victory give utterance to the nation's gladness ; and psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs to the " melody in the heart," felt by 
believers who are rejoicing in the knowledge of sins forgiven. 
Ordinarily joy finds vent in songs and ballads ; Christian joy 
creates the hymn. The practice of singing jubilant hymns of 
praise coincides with periods of spiritual revival and prosperity ; 
and silence, or want of heartiness in song, with decadence of the 
spiritual life. The Apostles and the early Christian church gave 
expression to their holy gladness in united songs of praise. When 
lukewarmness crept into the church, congregational melody gave 
place to elaborate church music performed by choirs of monks or 
hired singers. The silence of the dark ages was broken at various 
times by revivals of religion accompanied by jubilant songs of 
praise. This was pre-eminently so in the case of the Lutheran 
Reformers. In later times, when the practice in this country was 
almost entirely neglected, or reduced to an occasional drawl of 
one of Sternhold and Hopkins's Psalms in the more formal 
services of our parish churches, the Puritans continued to sing 
psalms in "holy convocation." Cromwell's soldiers, full of religious 
zeal, or as some think of fanaticism, marched to battle and 
commemorated victories singing their songs of praise to the God 
of battles. The Nonconformists of later times were divided into 
singing and non-singing parties ; the Quakers and Baptists being 
opposed to the practice, the other party, according to Richard 
Baxter, using in their churches versions by Patrick, Rouse, King, 
White, the New England Davisons, and the Scotts. Later still, 
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Barton's hymns as well as his psalms were used in some congrega- 
tions and the Scotch paraphases in others, until they were super- 
seded by the very superior version of the psalms and by the hymns 
of Dr. Watts. But congregational singing was at a low ebb during 
that period in our national history, which was marked by the 
formality, irreligion, scepticism, and profligacy that prevailed 
prior to the advent of the Wesleys. 

John Wesley found the churches nearly songless, and in 
1736 or 1737 compiled, from such sources as were then available, 
a Collection of Psalms and Hymns, probably the first of its kind, 
for use in the churches with which he was then connected in 
America. It was published at Charlestown in 1737, and was 
entitled, A Collection of PscUnis and Hymns, This collection was 
unknown to the present generation until 1878, when a copy was 
purchased by Mr. W. T. Brooke, of Hackney, London, from 
Messrs. Bull and Auvauche, of Old Street, Shoreditch. On ex- 
amination Mr. Brooke came to the conclusion that the collection 
had been compiled by John Wesley, as it contained five of his 
translations from the German, and was similar in its arrangement 
to a collection published by him with the same title in London 
in 1738, though the two collections have nothing else in common. 
Mr. Brooke lent the book to Mr. R. H. Love, of South Hackney, 
an enthusiastic collector of Methodist hymnological works, whose 
son made a transcript of it. It was reprinted in 1882 by the 
Wesleyan Book-room with a preface by Dr. Osborn, but without 
date. Both Mr. Love's transcript and the reprint are verbatim 
copies of the original, agreeing in almost every instance with one 
another, even as to the orthography, which is very imperfect, 
there being about 60 misspelt words in a volume of 74 pages. 
The Rev. Richard Green, who borrowed the book of Mr. Brooke 
for the purpose of publication, says (Wesley Bibliography, p. 11), 
" It is not as described on the title-page a * Facsimile reprint,' 
the first two pages only being in facsimile." It is however an 
exact reprint so far as the words are concerned. Mr. Love after- 
wards purchased the book, and at the sale of his library after his 
death at Sotheby's Auction-Rooms, November 21st, 1889, the 
original volume, with two copies of the London reprint, was sold 
for ;^20 I OS. od. to a Mr. James, of whom nothing more is 
known ; and its whereabouts since then have not been traced.^ It 



1. Since this paper was written, it has been ascertained that the book is in 
the possession of C. B. Thorpe, Esq., 20, Larkhill Rise, London, S.W. — see 
f^rocetdings^ W.M.S., vol. ii. pp. 222f. 
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is supposed that it went to America. The volume contains 21 
psalms and 49 hymns, making a total of 70, but two of the 
psalms and one of the hymns are divided into parts, each of 
which may be used as a hymn ; and these being counted as such, 
the total number is 78. In a letter 2 dated 1740, Wesley stated 
that he published a Collection of Psalms and Hymns in 1736. 
No collection bearing that date has yet been met with, but several 
of Wesley's Works, including the 1780 hymn-book, were published 
the year after the date of the preface to each. It is possible 
that the Charlestown collection was prepared in 1736, and not 
published till the following year. It is scarcely probable that, if 
published in 1736, a second edition, or second compilation, would 
be required in 1737. 

The following is an analysis of the contents of this volume, 
counting each part as a hymn : 

Psalms. Hymns. Total. 

Anon. pMr. Broughton, of Exeter Coll.] ... i - i 

Do. [?John Wesley] 4 i 5 

Addison, Joseph ... ... i 2 3 

Austin, John (Devotions Hickes' Edn.) ... 7 7 

Herbert, George (altered by J. Wesley) ... 6 6 

Watts, Dr. Isaac ... ... 16 21 37 

Wesley, Samuel, Sen. ... 4 5 9 

Wesley, Samuel, Jun. ... 5 5 

Wesley, John (translations from German) ... 5 5 

26 52 78 

On his return from America in 1738, Wesley published 
another anonymous Collection of Psalms and Hymns, the title 
and general arrangement being the same as of the one published 
in 1737. It was compiled chiefly from the same sources, with 
the addition of 14 psalms from the new version of Tate and 
Brady, and the three (Morning, Evening and Midnight) hymns 
of Bishop Ken. There is still no contribution from his brother 
Charles. The psalms and hymns differ totally from those in the 
previous collections. It contains 26 psalms and 45 hymns, or, 
counting each part of a psalm as one, 33 and 45, a total of 78. 
The full title is " A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, London : 
Printed in the year 1738.'* It is divided into three parts, entitled 
respectively Psalms and Hymns for Sunday ; containing 44 psalms 

2. See Osborn's Record of Methodist LiUrature^ pp. 21 if. 
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and hymns ; Psalms and Hymns far Wednesday or Friday, contain- 
ing 20 psalms and hymns ; and Psalms and Hymns for Saturday, 
containing 14. The same division is observed in the 1737 book. 
A table of contents of the 1738 book is given in Osborn's Poetical 
Works of John and Charles Wesley, vol. ii. pp. 35-42. 

Analysis of Contents, counting each part as a hymn : 

Psalms. Hymns. Total. 



Addison 


1 • • • • • 


I 




I 


Dryden 






I 


I 


Herbert (altered by Wesley) 






6 


6 


^^co ... *.- «•■ ... 






3 


3 


Norris (altered by Wesley) ... 






4 


4 


Ordination Service (Cosin ?) 






I 


I 


Prior (?) 




I 




I 


Roscommon ... 




I 




I 


Tate and Brady — new version 




18 




18 


WdLLS..* ... ... «.. 




II 


25 


36 


do. — from the German ... 






5 


5 


Wesley — from the Spanish ... 




I 




I 



33 



45 



78 



In 1 74 1 another collection was issued with the compiler's name 
on the title-page thus: — '^ A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, pub- 
lished by John Wesley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Printed by W. Strahan, and sold at the Foundery, near Upper 
Moorfields : at James Hutton's, Bookseller, at the Bible and Sun 
without Temple Bar : and at John Lewis's, in Bartholomew Close. 
1 741. Price — bound, one shilling." This collection contains 49 
psalms and 103 hymns, consisting of 3 psalms and 38 hymns from 
the collection of 1737 ; 26 psalms and 27 hymns from the collec- 
tion of 1738; and 20 psalms and 38 hymns additional. The 
total is 152, or, counting each part as a hymn, 165. The sources 
are the same as in the collections of 1737 and 1738, with the 
addition of one hymn from Dryden, one psalm from Prior, eleven 
psalms and five hymns from Sandys, and 23 hymns contributed 
by John and Charles. Wesley, or by one of them, chiefly for use in 
connection with the Georgian Orphanage or the Kingswood 
Schools. 

Although this collection included so large a proportion of 
the psalms and hymns of the two anonymous collections, it was 
treated as a separate and independent work ; and was referred to 
afterwards as the first edition of the succeeding series, which 
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included at least 23 editions. It is a i2mo volume of 126 
pages. 

Analysis of Contents, counting each part as a hymn : 

Psalms. Hymns. Total. 

Anon (God's love and power) ... ... i i 

Addison ... ... ... ... ... i 3 4 

Austin ... .. ... ... ... 6 6 

Dryden (Translated) ... ... ... i i 

Fletcher, Phineas Altered ... ... ... i i 

Herbert do. ... i i 

Norris do. ... ... ... i i 

^tXijL ..■ ... ... ••' ... X X 

Sandys ... ... ... ••• ... 14 5 ^9 

Tate and Brady N.V. ... ... ... 22 22 

Watts ... ... ... ... ... 22 50 72 

Wesley, Samuel, Jun. i 7 8 

Wesley, John, from German ... ... 5 5 

Wesley, John and Charles ... ... ... 23 23 



62 103 165 



The name of Charles Wesley, as well as that of John, occurs 
on the title page of the 2nd. ed., 1743, as it had done on those of 
Hymns a/nd Sacred Poems 1739, 1740, and 1742. Thus: — **.4 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns published by John Wesley, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Charles Wesley, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. The second edition enlarged. 
London, printed by W. Strahan, and sold at the Foundery, near 
Upper Moorfields, 1743, price bound one Shilling." A i2mo 
volume of 138 pages. This edition is the most remarkable of the 
series, being the first to which Charles Wesley's versions of the 
Psalms were contributed, 36 in number. The edition was 
thoroughly revised, and slightly re-arranged, to admit of Charles 
Wesley's psalms following in successive order. Thirty psalms and 
thirty hymns were omitted, and thirty-eight additional psalms 
were inserted, thus reducing the number from 152 to 130, 
although on the title page occur the words, "Second Edition 
Enlarged." It was probably intended to be -enlarged, as many of 
the omitted psalms and hymns were re-inserted in the next 
edition, along with others. The omitted psalms were chiefly by 
Sandys, Tate and Brady, and Dr. Watts. The hymns included five 
paraphrases of Solomon's Songs by Watts, and five by Sandys, six 
of which re-appeared. No other hymns were added. 
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2 

3 

1 


3 

3 

I 




I 


I 




I 


I 


2 




2 


12 

2 


35 


12 

48 

2 


36 


7 
20 

2 


7 

56 
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Analysis of Contents, counting each part as a hymn : 

Psalms. Hymns. TotaL 
Addison 
xiUStin ■•• ••• ••> • 

Dryden 

Herbert 

Norris 

Sandys 

Tate and Brady 

vv aiLS JLr r. ■•• «■* ••• • 

S. Wesley, sen. 

S. Wesley, junr. 

v/. w cSicy v.. ... ■••• • 

J. Wesley — from German ... 

66 72 138 

The third edition, 1744, was the last revised by Mr. 
Wesley. Sixteen psalms and hymns were added and 10 omitted, 
increasing the number from 130 to 136, or, counting each part 
a hymn, 144. An edition numbered the nth was published in 
1 79 1, the year in which Mr. Wesley died; but there was much 
confusion in the numbering of the various editions, so that, 
although the last, 1825, was called the i8th, there were at least 23, 
perhaps 24 or 25 editions. There were, for instance, two 5th, 
two 6th, two nth, and two 14th editions, and one or more not 
numbered. From the third edition, 1744, to the 13th, 1808, no 
change was made, except that in the 12th edition psalm xxiv. is 
divided into two parts, verse 7 being omitted, and verse 8, " Our 
Lord is risen from the dead," commencing the 2nd part. An 
index of first lines was added in the 13th edition. The two 14th 
editions were edited by Dr. Coke, and enlarged by the addition 
of four other parts. The first of these editions was published in 
181 1. Parts I. and II. are as in the third edition, 1744. 

Part III., Hymns of Praise, contains 52 hymns. 
II IV. „ Prayer, „ 37 „ 

„ V. „ on the goodness of God, 30 hymns. 

„ VI. Miscellaneous Hymns, 73. 
Making 192 additional hymns. 

The second 14th edition is dated 18 13. A number of hymns 
were inserted in parts I and II, with the words above each, " Not 
in a former edition," meaning that of 181 1. Several more of the 
hymns are divided, and in the 6th part four other hymns are 
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inserted, with the note, " Not in a former edition." This enlarged 
collection was called the " Morning Hymn-book/* from its being 
used at the morning services in the London chapels, in compli- 
ance with the following resolution of 1816 : — "The Conference 
recommends to our congregations, on the Lord's Day forenoons, 
the use of the psalms and hymns first collected by Mr. Wesley, 
enlarged by Dr. Coke, and now used in some of our chapels in 
London." 

An abridgement of the original collection was made by Mr. 
Wesley, to be appended to The Sunday Service of the Methodists in 
the United States of America, 1784, and to subsequent editions for 
use in " His Majesty's dominions." It was also published separately 
under the title of " A Collection of Psalms and Hymns for the hordes 
day, published by John Wesley, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and Charles Wesley, M.A., late Fellow of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Printed in the year 1784." Another 
edition was published in 1791. It is divided into two parts. 
Part I contains 17 psalms and 20 hymns, and part II 37 psalms 
and 17 hymns. The necessity for the use of either collection 
ceased with the compilation of the Supplement to the large 
Hymn-book in 1831. 

C. D. HARDCASTLE. 
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Bristol Aethodist Notes. 

Continued from page 41. 



v.— WHO WAS CAPTAIN FOY? 

Wesley does not give under the date in the Journal^ Monday, 
Feb. 15, 1742, the name of the author of the memorable 
proposal, " Let every one of the society give a penny a week, and 
it will easily be done," with its generous sequel, ** Put ten or twelve 
[of those who have not a penny to give] with me .... I will 
supply what is wanting." But in his " Thoughts on Methodism " 
[fForkSf xiii. 266] he not only gives a vivid sketch of the scene 
in the Room in the Horsefair, but also the memorable name 
" Captain Foy." A Methodist eye is therefore at once caught by 
an advertisement in the London Gazette of Jan. 17, 17 13, reported 
by Mr. John Latimer, AnnaJs, 18th cent,, in which Captain Foye, 
of Bristol, offers jQ<^ for the capture of " a negro called Scipio, 
aged about 24," who apparently had given his master the slip 
whilst his vessel was, probably, in the port of London. In the 
eighteenth century one of the most prominent figures for many 
years in the political and municipal life of Bristol was John Foy ; 
in the Corporation from 1729 till his death in 1771 ; and Alderman 
from 1747 onward; Mayor in 1747-8; Sheriflf in 1732-3 and 
1 744-5 ; Master of the Merchant Venturers in 1 748-9. In 
Latimer's list of mayors John Foy is a " merchant." He was one 
of a family of Foys, merchants, of great importance commercially 
and socially. But in the Poll-book of 1754 we find the noteworthy 
entry : " John Foy, Esq., Alderman, Mariner** It is a tempting 
collocation of facts : 

(a.) 1713 : Captain Foye, of Bristol, sails to London, 
(b.) [Poll-book] 1734: '*John Foy, in Corporation," and votes 

with that qualification. 
(c.) 1742 : Captain Foy proposes the penny a week, 
(d.) [Poll-book] 1754 : John Foy, Esq., alderman, is a "mariner." 

Of the identity of (b) and (d) there is of course no doubt. 
Foy (d) died fifty-eight years after Foy (a) was a "Captain," 
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trading between Bristol and London. An old mariner of (say) 80 
years of age in 177 1 might well have been a young captain, perhaps 
of his own vessel, in 17 13. And there would be less hazard in 
conjecturing that, if Aid. Foy had in his younger days actually 
gone to sea, he should popularly be called " Captain " Foy, and, 
officially, " mariner," long after he had settled down on shore to a 
life of political and municipal activity. And it is not conjecture, 
but plain fact, that many in Bristol of as good social standing and 
public position as Alderman John, were drawn into the vortex of 
the Methodist revival and the activities of the society, in the early 
years of the movement in the old city. It is a pretty piece of 
historical imagining, but resting on the slenderest basis of facts. 
Yet the facts are perhaps worth recording thus side by side in our 
Proceedings, They may turn out some day to have a value. 

Dr. Gregory in his Polity (p. 18) says " Charles Foy," but I 
know of no warrant whatever for the name ; it may be a mere slip 
of memory. I have met with no Charles Foy. By the courtesy 
of George H. Pope, Esq., the treasurer of the Company of the 
Merchant Venturers, reference was made for me to the muster-rolls 
in their archives. These contain complete lists of the crews and 
captains of all vessels leaving the port of Bristol. Was the 
Captain Foy of 17 13 named "John"? Unfortunately the rolls 
go back only to 1748. Our important Methodist date is 1742. 
In 1 748 a Matthew Foy, known in the poll-books as " merchant," 
was master of the brig Industry^ and sailed in her ; and the 
privateer Tygei' in that same year left the port with a Lawrence Foy 
as one of her crew. We will hope that the privateer's-man was no 
Methodist, but Matthew might possibly be our " Captain " of 
1742. Conjectures! The Foys were a family of merchants and 
captains. 

There may be nothing in it, but it may be worth noting that 
the Mayor of Bristol, Alexander Edgar [Wesley writes " Edger "" 
who invited Wesley to preach in the Mayor's Chapel on Marc 
16, 1788, was the son-in-law of Alderman John Foy. 



VI.— THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE BAND. J.Wesley, 
Journal^ Fri. 26 [Sep. 1788], writes, " We had a fast-day, which was 
concluded with a solemn watch-night. At the close of this we sang, 

Ye virgin souls, arise ! 
accompanied by the Gloucestershire band of music. Such a con- 
cert was never heard in that House [i.e. the Old Room] before, 
and perhaps never will be again." 
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The Bristol newspapers of Sep. 1788 contain advertisements 
of the Annual Festival and Dinner of the Gloucestershire Society, 
and reports of the proceedings on September nth, a fortnight 
earlier than Wesley's fast-day. The society was a quasi-benevolent 
association of " Gentlemen natives of the county of Gloster, and 
of such others as chose to join them." The members assembled 
at the Tailors' Hall in the city, and proceeded to St. James 
Church to hear a sermon, in this instance preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Small. A collection of j£^ 8s. 6d. was made at the church 
doors for poor lying-in women, after which the society adjourned 
for dinner to the Assembly rooms in Princes street, then the fashion- 
able place for all public gatherings. At the dinner ;^i35 8s. was 
collected for the same maternity charity and for apprenticing poor 
boys, natives or sons of natives of the county. Bristol had then 
many such societies for benevolence and class good-fellowship. 
The Gloucestershire had been founded in 1657. In the minutes 
of the Committee, when preparing for the Festival of 1782, it was 
resolved " that the same music be had as attended last year." In 
the newspapers of an earlier year appears the item : " We hear that 
the principal bands in the musical way are engaged at the Society 
Meeting (i.e. of a similar but smaller local society) at Wrington, 
on Trinity Wednesday." "The Gloucestershire band" is, therefore, 
no doubt the band which had been engaged for the anniversary 
day, and particularly for the dinner, of the Gloucestershire Society. 
I can find no explanation of the presence of the band at the 
watch-night. But I notice amongst the gentlemen reported as 
present at the dinner of 1788 a Charles Westley Cox. This looks 
like a promising clue. I can however only wonder whether he 
were related to Lady Cox, one of Whitefield's earliest converts in 
Bath. V 



VII.—THE MONSTER AT BRISTOL FAIR. J. Wesley 
{Journal^ Sep. 16, 1790), writes, " I was desired to see a monster, 
properly speaking. He was as large as the largest lion in the 
Tower, but covered with rough hair, of a brown colour ; has the 
head of a swine, and feet like a mole. It is plain to me, it was 
begotten between a bear and a wild boar. He lives on fruit and 
bread, chiefly the latter. The keeper handles him as he pleases, 
putting his hand in his mouth, and taking hold of his tongue ; 
but he has a terrible roar, between that of a lion and a bull." 

By the kind introduction of my friend, Mr. George C. Crick, 
F.Z.S., of the Natural History Department of the British Museum, 
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the above description was submitted to the well-known specialist 
on the Mammsdian vertebrates, Mr. R. Lyddeker. He at once 
suggested its identification with the Indian sloth-bear, Mdursus 
wsinuSf and added the interesting information that the "type- 
specimen" was described from an example living in England 
somewhere about the date of Wesley's entry in his Journal, In 
fctct in "The Naturalists' Miscellany " by G. Shaw, vol. ii., 1791, 
in connection with the figures on plate 58, Mr. Crick finds the 
standard description of the creature, by the naturalist to whom 
belongs the credit of first describing and naming it scientifically, 
" amongst the new species of animals with which zoology has been 
lately enriched." 

One of the most striking of the engraved representations of 
the Bradypns ursinus^ as Shaw named it, shows it " ringent," and 
the gaping jaws bear convincing evidence to the " singular flexi- 
bility of the upper part of the snout, as if furnished with a joint 
or internal cartilage." The possibility of the keeper's feats was 
abundantly provided for. Shaw also specifies the "very long 
shaggy hair, and naked lengthened snout. The claws on the fore- 
feet are five in number, and are excessively strong, moderately 
crooked, and sharp pointed : those on the hind feet are shorter, 
and of a rounder shape." " Its voice at present is rather a sort of 
short, abrupt roar, which it emits when much disturbed or 
irritated. It is gentle and good-natured: feeds chiefly on vege- 
table substances and milk .... and does not willingly eat animal 
food." Wesley was not a bad observer of facts, albeit his naive 
pre-evolution theorizing as to the genesis of the creature will 
to-day provoke a smile. There can be little doubt that the 
" monster " at Bristol was the actual type-specimen itself, just 
then new in England. Was it travelling the country on exhibition, 
arriving at Bristol in time for the gatherings at the second of the 
two great annual fairs, which opened on September ist, and was 
held near his friend Easterbrook's vicarage in Temple Street? 
(After many years of vain protest and petition on the part of both 
tradesmen and residents, the two fairs, with their excesses and 
abuses, were abolished in 1837, mainly by the efforts of Aid. 
James Wood, son of the old President of the same name. For 
many years the son was a prominent and influential citizen of 
Bristol, and, with his father, is interred at Portland Chapel.) 

It affords interesting glimpses of the real Wesley in his 
venerable old age, to notice how in these later years he allowed 
his friends to take him from time to time to see the sights of the 
city. There was a pelican on exhibition along with the "monster," 
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On July 24, 1 783, he went " with a few friends " to Mr. Thomas 
Parr's seat at Blaise Castle, and the little excursion included a 
visit to " Lord [de] Clifford's woods at King's Weston " close by. 
Every Bristolian knows the castellated building which " Mr. F — , 
a person of exquisite taste, built some years ago, on the top of 
a hill, which commands such a prospect all four ways as nothing 
in England can excel.'' (This was written on Oct. 27, 1788; a 
second, — a Saturday afternoon — " picnic " to Blaise Castle and 
King's Weston Woods). On the Wednesday preceding, October 
24, he had visited the gardens, and, above all, the remarkable 
artificial underground grotto of Mr. Goldney's mansion on Clifton 
Hill, which its present owner, the Right Hon. Lewis Fry, Esq., 
not infrequently throws open to his neighbours and to visitors at 
Clifton. 



VIIL LETTER OF I'ANSON TO FREEMAN RE 
KINGSWOOD SCHOOL. [Ellacombe MSS. 192 E, 772. Kings- 
wood n. Museum Library, Bristol]. 

To 
Fra. Freeman, Esq., 

at 

Bristol 

These 
Sir 

Upon receiving a Letter abt 14 days since from one Mr 
Raquett giving me advice that an Ejectment had been deliver'd 
on the Demise of Mrs Archer in order to recover the Pofsefsion of 
some Buildings belonging to the Revd Mr John Wesley, I having 
been apply'd to abt this time twelve months upon the same affair 
& on that occasion I applyed to Mrs Archer herself who referred 
me to Mr Buck her then Attorney with whom I was well acquainted 
Mr Buck & myself had put the affair upon such an Issue as I 
was well satisfied wd. ansr. Mrs Archer's intentions without dis- 
appointing so Laudable a Work as that which Mrs Wesley under 
God has sett on foot I mean in humanizing those who were 
little better than Savages but it pleased God (before the thing 
propos'd by me was carryed into Execution) to call Mr Buck hence 
while I was absent a few days from London Death which puts an 
end to all here stopt our Proceedings to accommodate the matter 
in dispute Indeed to prevent any further Application to Courts 
of Law, being what the professors of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
wd. allways avoid I have several times called at Mrs Archer's in 
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order to have setteled the affair wth her on the Footing proposed 
to & seemingly accepted by Mr Buck but never cou'd have any 
admittance to her till after the Receipt of Mr Raquett's first Letter 
& when I did see her she Referred me to you in like manner as 
she had done before to Mr Buck telling me she had joyned with 
some other Gentlemen fully Impowering you to act as you think 
proper — I sh*d have wrote to you sooner but since I saw Mrs 
Archer have been on business as far as Norwich which prevented 
any sooner application to you 

I shall not now enter into the Merritts as to Mrs 
Archer's Right it being what I would in no manner Contest; 
though perhaps much might be sd on that Acco't But as I 
before observed Law is not what we Seek nor would Mr Wesley 
detain the property of anyone a moment from them if he knew it 
without making ample satisfaction and if he from his want of 
Judging of Titles or any other oversight has*built upon a piece of 
waste Ground which the person he had it off had not a right Title 
to (I trust and hope Mrs Archer (whom I know to be a Lady of 
great Charity and Benevolence) w'd not take an advantage of his 
Credulity to the Detriment not of Mr Wesley but perhaps of 
many Thousand Souls who are yet unborn for as to Mr Wesley 
was the school to be taken from him he wo'd be a gainer as to 
Temporal Things and therefore none wo'd be loosers but those 
who are prevented from being trained up in the true gospel 
principles as they are taught by Mr Wesley & are such as the 
poor of Kingswood and their fore Fathers were unacquainted with, 
& may the Lord open the eyes & turn the hearts of every one who 
wo'd stop so good a Design as that which Mr Wesley and those 
under him are carrying on at Kingswood — Indeed I am fully 
perswaded Mrs Archer has no such Design in herself & so she 
intimated to me only to Exert her Right that people might not 
take upon them to build on her Land without making some 
acknowledgement & this is what Mr Buck told me & therefore I 
proposed to Mr Buck to grant Mr Wesley a Lease of 99 or 61 
years I forget which & this I thought would be sufficiently confess 
Mrs Archer's Right & wo'd be doing no Injury to any the same 
proposition I now make to you doubting but you'll lay the affair 
Candidly before Mrs Archer & take her full Direction therein, and 
if she accepts the terms I doubt not but God will Bless her & her 
Posterity but if she willfully and obstinately persists in stopping 
the work of God, He only knows where His hand may fall, 
but I am perswaded better things of a lady of her piety & Charity 
& that she will not us to the necessity of making Defence to a 
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suit which we desire may be extinguished in its Infancy — If Mrs 
Archer Refuses those terms I sho'd be glad to know what she 
does insist off and every fair and Reasonable thing shall be 
comply'd with ■ 

I have not a desire to take any advantage of any mistake but 
I apprehend you are quite wrong in the Delivering the Declarations 
for nither Mr Maddem nor Mr Raquett are Tenants of the Premes 
or owners or proprietors thereof, and therefore the Delivery of the 
Declarations are bad however 111 take no advantage thereof but 
appear thereto in case youU but postpone the Tryall till next Lent 
assizes in case the affair cannot be amicably concluded before then 
and the Reason of my asking this now is Because Mr Wesley is 
Just gone or going for Ireland and will not be back till October 
or November and I dont doubt but on his return every thing will 
be made easy for my own part If the Case is to be try'd I wo'd 
Rather it sho'd be try'd in the than winter as I suppose I shall 
attend it yet I hope some method will be found to prevent Law 
and to the satisfaction of all 

I doubt youll think me too prolix in this letter which pro- 
ceeds from the Zeal I have for the cause and wo*d be glad to do 
anything in my own poor power toward forwarding the Gospell 
which for many years has been Dwindling (as one may say) to 
more form and outside show but I now trust the Lord is now 
again Reviving his work and I hope the time is coming and near 
at hand when the Lyon shall Lay down with the Lamb, the 
Leopard with the Kid, and our swords shall be turned into plow- 
shares And our spears into Pruning hooks and the Gospell of 
Peace shall be spread over the whole Earth and that the Lord may 
hasten the time is the sincere desire of 

Sir 

Your very Hum. Serv*t 
tho Unknown 
Old palis yard west end Bryan lAnson 

9 June 1752 
P.S. I shall be glad of the favour of a Line to know y'r and Mrs 
Archer's Resolution in the affair 

(Does this letter explain the word " another " in the entry, 
Journal, 21 Feb. 1761? "I spent some hours with Mr L. and 
Mr I'Anson in order to prevent another Chancery suit. And 
though the matter could not then be fully adjusted, yet the suit 
did not go on.") 

NOTE. — In the Ellacombe MSS. 773, upon a rough frag- 
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ment of paper, is found " A Return of Mickol Short Tithanman 
[i.e. Tythingman] of oldland in 3itton sid [i.e. Bitton-side] to 
Mrs. Susannah Archers Cort thold the 27 of April 1747." 

Justice Henry Creswicke of Hanham Hall also figures largely 
in the Ellacombe MSS., as he also does in the history of the 
neighbouring city in the early half of the i8th century [See, «.^., 
Latimer's AnncUs of Bristol, i8th cent., p. 243]. In curious 
parallelism with Mrs. Archer's attempt to assert manorial rights 
and possession of Kingswood School, as against John Wesley, is 
Mr. Creswick's action reported by C. Wesley, Journal, Septem- 
ber s, 1741 : "I heard that Justice Cr , and forty more, both 

the great vulgar and the small, had seized upon Mr. Cennick's 
house [i.e. the Calvinistic Chapel which C. had built in Kings- 
wood], and threatened to take ours on Tuesday next." And 
later on: "Tuesday, September 22. He [Mr. Jones, of Fonmon, 
who was himself a magistrate,] would have carried me to some 
great friends of his in the city : and particularly to a Counsellor, 
about the threatened seizure. I feared nothing but helping myself, 
and trusting to an arm of flesh. Our safety is to sit still. How- 
ever, at his importunity, I went with him a little way ; but stopped, 
and turned him back, and at last agreed to accompany him to 

Justice Cr , the most forward of our adversaries." The whole 

of the paragraphs following are vividly interesting. 

The whole question of the right of ownership in the Kings- 
wood Forest district was in a very uncertain position. The 
" King's " rights in his " Wood " had long been of the most 
shadowy, and the once royal domain had been fastened upon by 
several neighbouring landholders, who, in default of much or any 
organised protest, attempted with more or less success to establish 
manorial rights over the portions they appropriated. Such at- 
tempted ejectments as those of Mr. Henry Creswick and Mrs, 
Susannah Archer were assertions of manorial rights against 
" squatters " in the wood. The colliers, it would seem, by no 
means acquiesced in these assertions of right. 

The taking possession by Whitefield and his colliers of a site 
for a school on the afternoon of April 2nd., 1739, looks very much 
like a case of " squatting." A stone was simply laid upon the 
ground, Whitefield kneeled upon it and prayed, and possession 
was taken. In a letter written that night to Wesley, whom he 
had left behind in Bristol, he tells him that he will soon be hearing 
of their " mad doings " that afternoon. It is not by any means 
clear whether the spot thus summarily appropriated was that 
actually occupied in the end, though it cannot be far from it In 
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the Moravian letters of John Wesley, preserved at Fetter Lane, he 
says that on the 24th of April following : "After preaching [at Two 
Mile Hill, close by] we went to the stone our Bro. Whitefield laid. 
I think it cannot be better placed ; 'tis just in the middle of the 
wood, two miles everyway from either church or school. I wish 
he would write to me positively and decisively, that 'for this 
reason he would have the first school there, or as near it as 
possible'." Yet, referring to May 14th, he again writes: "After- 
wards we went [from Two Mile Hill] to look out a proper place for 
the School ; and at last pitched on one, between the London 
and Bath road." 

Part of the ground finally included in the school property 
Wesley says he purchased of one Margaret Ward, with his own 
money (Letter to C, /F., 11 Dec, 1762J. The name appears, 
about 1748, in the mass of Ellacombe MSS. 192 £ 773. I 
cannot assert the identification. In Wesle)r's letter to Church, 
Works viii, 400, he says : " So I do [call Kingswood my own 
house], that is the school-house there. For I bought the ground 
where it stands, and paid for the building it, partly from the 
contribution of my friends, (one of whom contributed fifty pounds), 
partly from the income of my own Fellowship." This was written 
in 1744, and of necessity therefore refers to the original colliers' 
children's school, built on ground belonging to Mrs. Archer's 
" manor." Kingswood and its history want doing more thoroughly 
than they have as yet been done. 

H. J. FOSTER. 
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SoAE Notes froa the Oldest 

Register of the 
Great YARy^ouTH Circuit. 



The newer conception of history, which regards it as the 
record of a people's struggles and progress rather than the chronicle 
of kings and their succession, has taught us to set great store upon 
documentary and other material, formerly regarded as of little or 
no value. Diaries like the Journals of John Wesley and Horace 
Walpole in the 1 8th century ; private letters, especially when found 
in a connected series like the celebrated Paston Letters covering 
the period of the Wars of the Roses ; rent-rolls, market returns, 
and borough records are now laid under service, and furnish the 
most useful material for understanding the condition of the nation 
at any given period. For in such records we are brought face to 
face with the actual life of the times, and by their aid imagination 
can to a considerable extent reproduce the same. In like manner 
whilst the Minutes of Conference register the larger movements 
and general progress of Methodism, it is in local records and 
traditions that we see in detail how that progress has been attained. 
Unhappily much material, which would to-day be highly prized, 
has perished ; but wherever such records still remain they should 
be carefully preserved, and what is of more than local interest may 
well find a place from time to time in the publications of the 
Wesley Historical Society. In the Great Yarmouth Circuit, 
chiefly through the zealous care of Mr. Wm. L. Mack, many old 
circuit books have been gathered together, from one of which I 
have culled a few notes that follow. 

This, the oldest book which has been preserved, begins in 
the year 1785, when Yarmouth formed part of the Norwich circuit. 
Those were days when the Book Room had not begun to provide 
the " Circuit Schedule Book," which is now a requisite of every 
circuit; hence this small quarto volume is simply a book originally 
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prepared for business purposes, ruled with a marginal line and 
£, s. d. columns in red ink. The book has been begun at the 
reverse end, and each superintendent has ruled it as he required. 
On the first page is the record, " Preachers in the circuit this year 
1785 were : — Jonathan Coussins, Geo. Button, Joseph Jerome, 
Wm. Palmer." On the second page is found the entry, " Local 
Preachers' Names, etc. : — Norwich, Bro. Edwd. Flegg ; Yarmouth, 
Bro. Samuel King ; Hardwick, Bro. David Vipond ; North Cove, 
Bro. Robert Newman ; Thurlton, Sister Mary Sewell." 

In this short list the name of a female local preacher is note- 
worthy. Mary Sewell was class-leader at Thurlton, and her name 
is found in the list of menibers for 1786, but in 1787 it has dis- 
appeared, probably through death, as her husband's name is still 
continued. 

A few years ago, there was published in the Methodist 

Recorder a letter as follows : — 

October 27, 1787. 

« We give the right hand of fellowship to Sally Mallett, and shall 
have no objection to her being a preacher in our connexion so long 
as she continues to preach the Methodist Dostrine and attends to our 
Discipline. — ^Josh. Harper. 
B.N. — You receive this by order of Mr. Wesley and the Conference." 

Now Joseph Harper was appointed by the Conference of 
1787 to the Norwich Circuit, and in the lists of members at 
Loddon, for the years 1785, 1786, 1787, appears the name of 
Sarah Mallett, who is undoubtedly the person to whom Confer- 
ence authority was directly given. There were therefore about 
this time two female preachers in the circuit. 

The following are the societies and members reported in 
June, 1785: — Norwich, nine classes, 170 members; Yarmouth, 
one class, 64 members; Lowestoft, two classes, 49 members; 
North Cove, two classes, 38 members; Loddon, one class, 37 
members ; Hardwick, one class, 30 members ; Tasburgh, one 
class, 25 members ; North Walsham, one class, 34 members ; 
North and South Lopham, one class, 24 members; Thurlton, 
one class, 16 members; Haddiscoe, one class, 14 members; Bar- 
ford, one class, 18 members ; Beasthorpe, one class, 15 members; 
Winfarthing, one class, 10 members; Wortham, one class, 10 
members ; Dickleburgh, one class, 13 members ; Stratton, one 
class, 10 members ; Beccles, one class, 11 members ; Caister, one 
class, 13 members ; South Cove, one class, 20 members. The 
total was 29 classes and 622 members. The number returned to 
Conference seems to have been 617. 
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The occupation of a considerable number of the persons 
enrolled is recorded. At four places there was no resident class- 
leader, and consequently there is a note that in each case the 
"preacher leads." In all the above places, with three or four 
exceptions, Methodism in some of its three forms, Wesleyan, 
Primitive, and Free Church, is existent to-day. But instead of 
one circuit, the places named are now included within the follow- 
ing seven, viz., Norwich, Great Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Beccles, 
Attleborough, North Walsham, and Diss. It will be noticed that 
the entire membership in Yarmouth of 64 persons was meeting 
in one class, but by the next return two additional leaders had 
been appointed. 

By June 1786, societies were commenced in Whenastone 
(Wenhaston in the East Suffolk Mission), Attleborough, Worsted, 
and Marsh House, but no mention is made of Barford. The 
total returns are 35 classes with 600 members ; and in Norwich 
there are reported nine Bands with 36 members, and a " select 
Band " of nine members. 

In the record of June 1787, Wrentham is added to the list 
of societies, and Worsted is omitted, the total membership being 

565. 

The record for 1788 appears to be incomplete, but two new 

societies are mentioned, viz., Redgrave and Old Buckenham. 

There are no further entries in the book until July 18, 1792, 
when there is " A list of the Societies in the Yarmouth Circuit," 
including Yarmouth with 94 members, Lowestoft 65, Thurlton 9, 
Haddiscoe 3, Beccles 8, Wrentham AVest 15, South Cove 11, 
Southwold 12, Wrentham Street 21, and North Cove 33, — a 
total of 271. At the close of the record is the following note : 
" N.B. As the Circuits are likely to be divided this year, I have 
^ rather chose to set down the People in two separate Books. A 
few of the forementioned places I have not lately been at, con- 
sequently there may be some alteration. But I have set them 
down as near as I could." 

In connection with the list of the Yarmouth society there 
are two notes, which show that one of the occasional troubles of 
modem superintendents was not unknown in the ancient days. 
The first reads thus concerning a class of 33 members, " Near 20 
of these coud. not be found": the second reads, "Instead of 94 
I coud. not find scarcely 80 who were members in this unstable 
society. C. Boone July 94." 

For the year 1793, the book, having been mislaid, was not 
used. Then follows the list of " Societies in the Yarmouth 
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Circuit in the year 1794, taken July loth by C.B. as exact as 
possible in this mutable state." In this list appears for the first 
time a society at " Gorlestone." The total number of members 
in the circuit was 333. At the close of the record the following 
lines are written in another hand than that of the superintendent, 

O may the increase of our God, 

To the whole church be given ; 
And may the sanctifying Grace 
Diffuse like Holy Leaven ! 

The record for 1795 is signed by Thomas Bartholomew, and 
contains 403 names, 48 being in the society at Framlingham, 
which now appears for the first time. 

In the record for the next year, dated July 17th, and signed 
by James Anderson, several fresh places appear — Hulver, Peasen- 
hall, Sutterton, and Brampton, and the total membership was 510. 
Mr. Anderson adds, " This has been a year of peace, love, and 
prosperity. Bless God ! " 

In his list dated July nth, 1797, Mr. Anderson reports new 
societies in Badingham and Uggeshall, the total membership 
being 555. Two notes are added — the first, " There is a new 
Society at Filby, consisting of above twenty persons, which I have 
not entered in the Book ": the other is the pious wish, " May our 
Zion still bud and blossom as the Rose ! " Then follows the list 
of local preachers in the year 1797 : — Mr. Lake, Josh. Dixon, 
Edwd. Edwards, Chas. Martin,^ Robert Page, all of Yarmouth ; 
Amos Fish, Wrentham Street ; Simon Crisp, Wrentham AVest ; 
Fras. Gorble, South Cove ; Timothy Gall, Framlingham ; Josh. 
Tripp, Wheneston ; Mark Ward, Peasenhall ; and Thos. Balls, 
North Cove. Here the record of the old book ends. A few 
remarks may be made in closing this paper. 

The extent of the circuit in those early days may be gathered 
from the particulars which have been already given. Adam 
Clarke was one of the preachers appointed by the Conference of 
1783 to the then undivided Norwich circuit. In a letter dated 
Nov. 7, 1824, Dr. Clarke gives some reminiscences of the circuit 
when he was in it, and, after mentioning the names of twenty-one 
places, goes on to say " cum multis aliis, quae nunc perscribere 



1. Charles Martin entered the work this same year as a travelling preacher, 
but died in the second year of his ministry, in the Bedford circuit. His 
superintendent, in a letter to the Conference after Mr. Martin's decease, bore 
testimony that he was ** a pattern of piety, enjoying the perfect love of God, 
and strenuously preaching to the people what he experienced." 
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longum est." He further says, "It cost us about 250 miles a month; 
and I have walked this with my saddlebags on my back" — 
see Watmough's History of Methodism in Great Yammih, 1826. 
One would scarcely have thought such a circuit a likely nursery 
for a scholar such as Dr. Adam Clarke. Another minister of the 
circuit, whose name has already been mentioned as superintendent 
in 1794-S, Rev. Thomas Bartholomew, was a Biblical scholar of 
no mean attainments. Watmough's History says of him : " Mr. 
Bartholomew was a preacher of the primitive kind. Early in life 
he was called to serve God, and his call to the ministry was clear 
and satisfactory. He obtained a knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages before he entered on the work, and afterwards 
became a proficient in the Hebrew and Syriac, so as to be enabled 
to enrich his mind with Biblical knowledge from the Polyglott of 
Walton. His discourses from the pulpit, though not adorned 
with flowers of eloquence, were Scriptural and edifying, and he 
was made a blessing wherever he went" 

The keeping of a circuit-roll of members is an illustration 
how some of the most recent regulations in Methodism are but a 
reversion to the old order and custom. How the old habit could 
have fallen into desuetude may well be matter of surprise. It is 
interesting in view of recent discussions in the Conference on the 
question of persons engaged in the liquor trade, to find, that in 
1785 among the members in the Norwich society, was one, 
Catherine Rowe, a publican. 

A large number of names enrolled from year to year are 
characteristic of East Anglia. And, what is a valuable testimony 
to the persistence of religion through many generations in the 
same families, some of the names recorded in the earliest list are 
still found in connection with Methodism in this circuit 

J. CONDER NATTRASS. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AGNES BULMER'S 

Aeavoirs of 
Ars. Elizabeth Aorti/aer, 

AND ADDED NOTES, BEARING UPON ENTRIES IN 

JOHN WESLEY'S JOURNALS. 



Jourrudy Tuesday, 30 June, 1772 — Calling at a little inn on 
the moors, I spoke a few words to an old man there, as my wife 
did to the woman of the house. They both appeared to be 
deeply affected. Perhaps Providence sent us to this house for the 
sake of those two poor souls. In the evening I preached in the 
new house at Otley, as neat as that at Hull ; and the people 
appeared to be much alive, so that I was greatly comforted among 
them. 

Memoirs, p. 30 — Last Tuesday, that venerable servant of God, 
Mr. Wesley, came here (Otley). I had often wished to see him 
while I was ill, and now my desire has been kindly granted. The 
lips of the righteous feed many. He preached to large and 
attentive congregations, and I found myself much profited. He 
went to Parkgate on Thursday ; I accompanied him and Mrs. 
Wesley in the chaise, and as we walked up the hill, he discoursed 
with me on spiritual subjects. He was humble as a little child ; 
and on my telling him that when I was ill I had a great desire to 
see him, yet was content under the privation, believing we should 
soon meet in heaven, he replied : " Well, God gives us to meet on 
earth that we may meet in heaven." I told him how often it had 
been said to me, " You are too ardent to hold out long," and that 
Satan had made this a subject of temptation ; he said, " I have 
observed that few who set out in good earnest turn back, but of 
those who set out coldly, one out of five generally does. Be not 
discouraged, therefore," he added, " for there are more on your 
side than against you." Under the sermon on Thursday evening 
I felt my ideas of holiness greatly enlarged. May the desires I 
now feel be strengthened, and my soul be watered with the dew 
of heaven ! Mr. Wesley afterwards gave me much counsel, 
entreating me to be in earnest, and to persevere in prayer and the 
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improvement of my time, as on the present moment hung the 
issue of my future course. He inquired what books I read, 
recommended Young's Night Thoughts, and promised to give me 
a list of such as he thought might be useful. I find I can be free 
and simple with this great and good man. His affability removes 
all restraint. I have been greatly profited by his company and at 
present feel a strong desire to devote myself, body, soul, and spirit, 
to the Lord. 

Note, — Mr. Wesley left Pateley Bridge on the morning of 
Tuesday, 30th June. The road taken by him must of necessity 
have been along the Nidd Valley to Dacre, and thence, probably, 
across Forest Moor to Fewston in the Washburn Valley. The 
lonely inn referred to in the Journal would be the Moorcock, now 
no longer an inn but a farmhouse, situate in the centre of the 
moor, about half-way between Dacre and Fewston, and even at 
the present day remote from any other human habitation. — Park- 
gate, to which Mr. Wesley proceeded on Thursday, July 2nd, is a 
mansion about equidistant from Guiseley and from Yeadon. It 
was at that time owned and tenanted by Mr. William Marshall, a 
wealthy woolstapler, and a firm friend and adherent of Mr. Wesley. 
On Friday Mr. Wesley left for Ewood (a hamlet near Luddenden 
in the Calder Valley), but how he contrived to get there without 
passing through Bradford, Bingley, Haworth, or Halifax, which he 
could scarcely have done unnoticed, is somewhat puzzling. Park- 
gate being on the highway to Shipley, we can only assume that he 
travelled from the latter place over Cottingley Moor to Denholme 
Gate and Illingworth. Whether he reached Ewood on Friday 
night or Saturday morning is uncertain, but as he preached at 
Heptonstall at one o'clock in the afternoon, the natural inference 
is that he slept at Ewood. 



Jimmal, 2 May, 1774 — On Monday and Tuesday I preached 
at Otley and Pateley Bridge. 

Memoirs, p. 37 — On Monday we were favoured with the 
presence of the venerable saint, Mr. Wesley, at our house (Otley). 
He engaged in prayer with me, and encouraged me much to go 
forward, by enlarging on the grace and love of the Redeemer and 
on His present readiness to save, warning me at the same time to 
beware of pride. This morning (Tuesday) before four o'clock he 
left us. His charge to me, on taking leave, was, " See that you 
become altogether a Christian." 

Note. — Preceding the foregoing entry in the Memoirs is 
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another, running thus, " On May the 4th I accompanied Mr. 
Wesley to Birstal." This is clearly an oversight by Mrs. Bulmer, 
the editor of the Memoirs. May the 4th was the date when the 
entry was made, but the visit to Birstal took place on Saturday, 
30th April. On May 8th, Mr. Wesley addressed a letter to the 
author of the Memoirs, beginning thus, " It is not common for 
me to write to anyone first : I only answer those that write to me. 
But I willingly make an exception with regard to you, for it is not 
a common concern that I feel for you. You are just rising into 
life, and I would fain have you, not almost, but altogether a 
Christian." 

Journal^ lo July, 1774. — Some of Tadcaster informing me 
that the minister was willing I should preach in the church, I 
went thither in the morning (from York). But his mind was 
changed: so I preached in the street to a listening multitude, 
from the lesson for the day, on the righteousness which exceeds 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees : in the morning and evening at 
York. 

Memoirs^ p. 44. — On Sunday I heard my much-honoured 
father preach at Tadcaster. I afterwards accompanied him to 
York and enjoyed the same privilege. We then went to Malton, 
returned through York and Tadcaster, and reached Leeds on 
Wednesday. Here he preached again, and the next day at Wake- 
field, whence this faithful shepherd of the Lord's flock set out for 
Doncaster, and I returned with Miss Bosanquet to Cross Hall, 
where I have enjoyed the privilege of passing a few days. 

Note. — The Journal entries may therefore be given in greater 
detail thus : — Monday^ i ith July, from York to Malton, and 
back to York. Tuesday^ 12th July, Quarterly Meeting at York. 
Wednesday y 13th July, through Tadcaster to Leeds. Thursday, 
14th July, from Leeds to Wakefield, and in the evening to Don- 
caster. It is interesting to note that Mr. Wesley was seldom 
without travelling companions, at any rate, in his later years; 
the regularly recurring entries in the early Bradford (Kirkgate) 
Chapel Account Books, "cost of entertaining Mr. Wesley's party," 
point to the same conclusion ; and Miss Ritchie (Mrs. Mortimer) 
writes in 1776, "I have been with Mr. Wesley in the various 
places he has visited in this country, and have had, while travel- 
ling, many valuable opportunities for conversation." She also 
accompanied Mr. Wesley from Birmingham to Madeley, 27 March, 
1786. 

CHARLES A. FEDERER. 
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Wesley's Journal. 

A FEW Notes on the Journals of Wesley's Visits to 
Cardiff and the Neighbourhood. 



It was in the afternoon of Thursday, Oct. i8th, 1739, that the 
great evangelist first visited this town. " About five (the minister 
not being willing I should preach in the church on a week-day) 
I preached in the Shire-hall, a large convenient place." The 
church denied him was St. John's, still the principal church in the 
town, and boasting a tower second only to one other in the 
Principality ; and the Shire-hall (which is no longer in existence) 
stood within the area of the castle which then was in ruins, 
and open to the public. No place could have been more con- 
venient, being nearly enclosed, and in the centre of the little town 
of that time. Next day he preached to an " ill-behaved " con- 
conrse at Newport, which, after the old style, he considered part of 
Wales ; but returned to the Shire-hall the same day and preached 
to " many gentry " of Cardiff and the neighbourhood, and again 
at six to " almost the whole town," the service lasting three hours. 

Wesley's second visit to Cardiff was on April 9, 1 740, when 
he preached in the evening, stayed the night, and the next day 
preached thrice, after which he rode to Watford (five miles distant) 
and held a prayer-meeting in the long low dining room of Mr. 
Price, of Watford House. It was in this house that Mrs. James 
was staying when Whitefield led her to the altar of the little chapel 
of St. Martin's below the hill on which Watford stands, and it was 
in the old Independent chapel at Watford that the first assembly 
of the Calvinistic Methodists was held. Whitefield was chosen as 
General Moderator. 

On October i, 1741, the great itinerant next visited the 
Principality. Not being able to obtain a guide from Newport to 
Cardiff, he accepted the services of a lad "who was going to 
Lanissan (Llanishen) two miles (3^) to the right side of Cardiff." 
His safety during the more than three hours' ride in the dense dark- 
ness of that night he ascribed to the watchful angels rather than the 
young Welshman, and it was with no small amount of gratitude 
that he crossed the threshold of Mr. Williams's house, at Llanishen, 
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now a fashionable suburb of the Cambrian capital. After a wel- 
come rest the evangelist rode next day to Fonmon Castle, the seat 
of Robert Jones, Esq., J.P., whom he had met twelve days before 
at Bristol For full information relating to this ancient stronghold 
and its pious owner the student of the Journals is respectfully 
directed to the articles on " Mr. Jones and Picturesque South 
Wales," by the present writer, in the Wesleyan Magazine and the 
Christian Miscellany. Leaving the Fonmon family in much distress 
on account of the sore affliction of one of the young ladies (who, how- 
ever, recovered), Wesley preached the same day in the Shire-hall 
at Cardiff, which hall he again describes as " a large and conveni- 
ent place." 

Three days afterwards he left the house of Mr. Price, of 
Watford, in which house Charles Wesley preached twice on 
November 15th, 1740; he hastened to Fonmon, where in the 
dining room, fitted up as a chapel (see C. Wesley's Journal, Aug. 
25, 1 741) he showed, to the amazement of many, " the nature of 
salvation and the gospel way of attaining it." It was on this tour 
that for the first of many times he preached in the church near 
the lovely park of Porthkerry, whose vicar was his faithful helper 
Mr. Richards. In little more than a week Wesley was again in 
Wales, and on his way to Cardiff met Rowlands and Howell 
Harris at " Machan " (Machen), where in the old and charmingly 
situated church they held a crowded bilingual service. He again 
visited Fonmon and preached there as well as at Porthkerry, but 
the chief feature of this journey was the Sunday service at "Wenvo" 
(Wenvoe), in the church of the devoted Hodges. The Mr. W. by 
whose wish Wesley preached at Cardiff, after addressing the 
prisoners and having a conversation with one of the honourable 
women, was Mr. Williams of Llanishen, the host and guide of 
both the Wesleys. 

In the spring of 1742 the evangelist again visited Fonmon, 
Wenvoe, Llanishen and Cardiff; but no striking event calls for 
remark, though we may suggest that the " one " with whom he 
talked on March 5, was the honourable woman (now in a more 
hopeful state) of the previous interview above mentioned.^ Neither 
do Wesley's next visits in the autumn of the same year and the spring 
of the next season call for any explanatory note. Mrs. Jones of 
Fonmon was now a widow, but the gates of the old castle were 
still open to him. We may repeat what has just been written in 



1. It is almost certain that it was Susan Young : see C. Wesley's Journal, 
November 10, 1740. 
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putting down the next journey to Glamorgan ; but in April, 
1744, and July, 1745, he reached Fonmon by a new route; 
** Having a sloop ready (belonging to the Jones's) we ran over the 
channel (from Minehead to the little creek at Aberthaw) in about 
four hours." The castle is about li miles from the landing-place, 
and again he found himself " as it were in a new world, in peace 
and honour and abundance." The following eight visits of 
Wesley to this neighbourhood call for no remark, save that the 
** hard-named place on the top of a mountain " with no house 
near, was Llanbraddock (Llanbradach) which he visited on three 
future occasions, and that for the first time he preached in the Town 
Hall at Cardiff. This hall stood in High Street, but has long 
ceased to exist. A view of it is not difficult to obtain. 

The Welsh journey in September 1763 was distinctly dis- 
appointing. Mr. Hodges of Wenvoe was changed, and it was 
Wesley's last visit to that village ; and the new master of Fonmon, 
who, when a boy, was sent to the school at Kings wood by the 
advice of the Countess of Huntingdon and the Wesleys, but 
decamped, received his father's friend with cold politeness. A 
fine portrait of young Jones, in masquerade dress, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, adorns the room in which the great evangelists often 
preached. In September 1767 Wesley preached in the Court 
House at Cardiff, and afterwards at Llanbradach, " a single house, 
delightfully situated near the top of an high mountain." For a 
full description of this old Tiidor mansion and its solitude the 
reader is modestly referred to Part II of " Picturesque Wales " in 
the Christian Miscellany. After visiting this solitary house, now 
occupied by a farmer, the present writer wondered how Wesley 
found his way to such a distant spot, but he has since ascertained 
that Mr. Thomas, the evangelist's host, married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jones, of Fonmon Castle. Another daughter, whose 
lovely portrait by Gainsborough adorns the dining room at 
Fonmon, married Colonel Matthew of Llandaff, and this explains 
Wesley's three services in "the great hall at Llandaff" (Aug. 16, 

1774); "Mr. M 's hall at Llandaff " (Aug. 27, 1777); "the 

large hall at Mr. Matthews's in Llandaff," as he variously describes 
the mansion now converted into the episcopal palace. The 
monuments in the cathedral remain as proof of the distinction 
of the Matthew (not Matthews, as Wesley has it) family : one of 
them is to the memory of Sir David Matthew, standard-bearer to 
Edward IV at Towton, and another to Sir Christopher, knighted 
on Bosworth field ; and others of smaller fame rest in the Matthew 
chapel. 
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Little now remains to be said. In August 1769 Wesley 
preached on his " old stand on the steps of the castle " at Cardiff, 
and afterwards at Caerphilly, where Mr. Davies the vicar read 
prayers. In 1772 he speaks of "the little church^ at Caerphilly" — 
this was replaced in 1820 by a new and larger building. In July 
1777, Wesley journeyed to Fontegary (Font-y-gary), now a farm 
house, near the shore at Rhoose, where Mrs. Jones lived after 
leaving Fonmon when her son had attained his majority; and after 
breakfasting for the last time at Fonmon he proceeded to Penmark 
where his friend Jones was buried, and preached in the old church 
which contains a monument to Mrs. Jones's mother, the daughter 
of a knight, once Lord Mayor of London. 

Several visits are here passed by, but the last must be men- 
tioned. From Neath the evangelist proceeded to Fontegary 
where he found Mrs. Jones, " with several of her children about 
her, on the margin of the grave, . . . showing the dignity of a 
Christian in weakness, pain and death." He afterwards took a 
service at Cowbridge, but returned to bid farewell to the dying 
saint, and then passed on to Cardiff and preached to a very 
genteel congregation in the Town Hall, " probably for the last 
time." His words were prophetic ! After this thirty-third visit he 
never saw the place again. 

P.S. — I find I have omitted Wesley's visit to " Pedwas " 
(Bedwas) on April 3, 1749, where and when he found the con- 
gregation had been awaiting his coming for "some hours." 
Methodism flourishes in this village, and the brethren delight to 
point to the barn in which the great evangelist is said to have 
preached that afternoon : not in the old church on the hill, with 
its saddle-backed tower. [Since the above was written, the old 
barn has disappeared, except a great heap of stones. — R.G.] 

R. BUTTERWORTH. 



1. This was called St. Martin's Chapel, and was built by the piety of Lewis 
of Van. In it G. Whitefield and Elizabeth Jones were marriea on Nov. 14, 
1 741. Gillies says that the maiden name of Mrs. Whitefield was Burnall ; 
but a local historian states that it was Price^ and that she was staying at 
Watford when she was married to George Whitefield in the church below the 
hill. She must have been the guest of Mr. Price as there is no other house at 
Watford. What was the connection between the visit of the Wesleys and of 
Mrs. Whitefield? A monument to the memory of "Nathaniel Price, Esq., 
Gent" may stiU be seen in St. Martin's Church, and descendants of die same 
toiily hold honourable positions in the district to-day. Gillies was wronp; in 
the place of the marriage : the register proves that the marriage was at Caerphilly, 
and not at Abergavenny, as he says : perhaps wrong in the name too. 
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Notes and Queries. 



158. In Tyerman's lAft of JFesley, iii. 174, a story is quoted from 
the Christian Miscellany, to the effect that Wesley was dining 
with a friend in Pedlar's-acre, in the neighbourhood of 
Blackfriars, when he was requested by an eminent artist to 
allow a cast of his face to be taken ; the artist proferring 
ten guineas and promising not to occupy more than " two 
or three minutes." After some hesitancy, Wesley consented. 
Afterwards, accompanied by Mr. Broadbent they found a 
debtor whose goods were about to be sold ; learning this 
and that the debtor was in dying circumstances, Wesley 
rushed into the throng, seized the auctioneer's arm and 
demanded to know the amount of the debt. Being informed 
it was ten guineas, he exclaimed, '* Here it is, take it, and 
let the poor man have his furniture again ": and, turning to 
his companion, he said " Now, brother Broadbent, I see 
why God sent me these ten guineas." 

Can any one tell where is the original of this story, and 
if there is any confirmation of it ? When did the incident 
occur ? Was Coade the artist ? — Rev, R, Green. 

159. Can any member say where I shall find any other account of 
Miss Mary Freeman Shepherd, besides that in Dr. Adam 
Clarke's Life to which I refer in my article ? — Rev, 
Marmaduke Riggall. 

160. Can any one say who painted the oil portrait of Wesley 
which belonged to the late Sir Thomas Gabriel's family for 
about 70 years ? It is now in my possession, and if not a 
replica by Romney is, I think, a copy of Romney's portrait 
Rev. M. Riggall. 

161. Standard Edition of Wesley's JourruUs and Letters. — 
It has long been on my mind that a standard edition of 
Wesley's Journal — one of the most interesting and suggestive 
books in the language — should be prepared and published 
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by the Bookroom. Several months ago I suggested to a 
few friends that the Wesley Historical Society should justify 
its existence by undertaking the task. During the past few 
years much additional and explanatory matter has been 
brought to light, and by concentration and effort an edition 
worthy of Wesleyan Methodism could be produced. The 
important, and, in most part, unpublished portions of the 
JoumcUf formerly belonging to the Rev. Henry Moore, and 
now in the hands of the exors. of the late W. J. J. Colman, 
of Norwich, could probably be utilised ; as well as the 
valuable portions in the keeping of the Book-Steward, 
and in private hands. Much elucidating matter relating to 
the early, or Georgia, period could be gathered from the 
precious volume belonging to our good friend, Mr. R. T. 
Smith, of Whitchurch ; and my still earlier MS. Journal, 
kept by Wesley at Oxford from 1725 to 1727, would yield 
valuable information. The Rev. Rd. Butterworth's con- 
tributions to the Miscellany^ and other magazines, throw 
much light on names and places referred to in Mr. Wesley's 
brief and often incorrect records. What I now propose is 
that the members of the Historical Society be asked to each 
undertake the editing of say two or three separate years of 
the Joumaly making that particular portion perfect as regards 
persons, places and general facts ; the Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son, Connexional Editor, and the Rev. Rd. Green jointly 
editing the completed work and preparing it for the 
press, in say 4 quarto vols., fully illustrated with views and 
portraits of the places and persons named. If this idea 
could be thoroughly carried out I feel sure that not only a 
great and enduring service would be done for present-day 
Methodism, but that it will be a financial success. Will the 
readers of this magazine give their views on this question ? 

Following this literary memorial to our Founder, I 
should greatly like to see a complete and verbatim edition 
of Wesley's letters given to the world. Many of those in 
private hands have never been published, and a large 
number of those in print are anything but correct. 
Chronologically arranged, they would, with brief explanatory 
" notes '' by competent hands, form the most enduring 
memorial of Wesley's great life-work, and of his many- 
sided genius and unrivalled organizing powers. — Mr, Geo, 
Stampe. 

Since the above was written, it has been announced that 
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the Connexional Editor, Rev. W. L. Watkinson, has under- 
taken to prepare revised editions of the two works named by 
Mr. Stampe. Mr. Watkinson has requested Rev. R. Green 
to assist in the collection of the Letters. This has been 
already done to a considerable extent, with the aid of the 
Rev, F. M. Parkinson, and the Letters have been arranged 
in chronological order. Many MS. Letters have been, and 
others are being, copied ; and several books, newspapers, 
and magazines are in process of examination. Some of our 
members are engaged in copying letters, that at present are 
only in manuscript. It would be rendering useful service if 
other members who, in their reading, have met with stray 
letters, or who know where original MS. letters are to be 
found, would correspond with Mr. Green respecting them. 
It is not generally known that many of the letters, that are 
included in the collection published in Wesley's Works^ are 
not given in full : it is, therefore, most desirable that, 
wherever it can be done, they should be compared carefully 
with the originals. 

The whole of Wesley's Journal has been annotated by 
Rev. C. H. Crookshank, M.A. (portions of whose work 
appeared in the Proceedings of this Society — vol. il pts. 2 
and 6) ; the names of persons and places, where they have 
been ascertained, are given in full, where Wesley gives only 
initial letters ; faulty spelling is corrected ; references to 
letters are placed under the dates on which they were 
written, with notes illustrative of the text. These latter 
throw considerable light on obscure passages in the Journal, 
An appeal has been made, in the four circulating MS. 
Journals of the Society, to all the corresponding members, 
to follow up the work so well begun by Mr. Crookshank. 

The following suggestions for the guidance of members 
are made with the hope of giving definiteness to our 
efforts : — 

I. — Note any obscure passages or allusions in the 
Journal, and seek light upon them. 

2. — Record any facts, or any passages in other books, 
that may illustrate any portion of the Journal. 

3. — Give explanatory notes on any books mentioned in 
the Journal. 

4. — Read with special carefulness all the passages in 
the Journal that relate to the town or neighbourhood in 
which you reside, or with which you are familiar. Supply 
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the complete names of persons and places of which Wesley 
gives only the initial letters. To aid in this examine Method- 
ist and other local histories. As examples of this kind of 
work mention may be made of the following papers, that 
have appeared in the Proceedings of the Society : — Rev. 
H. J. Foster's Bristol Notes (Vol ii. pts. i, 2, 5, 7), and Rev. 
C. H. Crookshank's Irish Notes (Vol. ii. pts. 2 and 6). 

5. — Collect views — photos, engravings, or drawings — of 
buildings or places named in the Journal, especially any that 
were the scenes of interesting events in Wesley's life ; also 
portraits of persons who are mentioned by him. 

It has not yet been stated to what extent it is contem- 
plated pictorially to illustrate the forthcoming edition ; but 
it is suggested that at once we b^in to form a collection of 
illustrations, to be the property of the Society, and to be 
properly mounted and preserved in portfolios. The Rev. 
J. W. Crake, 49, Avenue Parade, Accrington ; Mr. Joseph 
G. Wright, San Simeon, Newbridge, Wolverhampton ; and 
Mr. F. M. Jackson, Langham Road, Bowdon, Cheshire, 
have kindly consented to receive these illustrations. Rev. 
H. J. Foster, Glenbank, The Chase, Clapham, London, S.W., 
and Rev. C. H. Crookshank, M.A., 6, East Wall, London- 
derry, Ireland, will receive the notes. — Rev. R. Oreen. 
162. Mr. T. W. Cooke, a loyal Methodist residing in Dungarvan, 
coWaterford, recently found among a lot of old books, 
unknown and unvalued, two volumes of great interest to 
Wesleyan antiquarians. The first is " The Young Gentleman's 
Astronomy " — a book Wesley refers to in the first volume 
of his Journals. The copy is complete and in good preserva- 
tion. The real interest is however in the evidently autograph 
inscription on the title-page, " John Wesley, Hartfd., Georgia, 
1737'" The second volume is a copy of Newton's 
Philosophy — clear, well bound in calf, in excellent order, 
and bearing the inscription in a fine round hand, " George 
Whitefield to his sincere friend, John Wesley, 1740." 
Probably this also is autograph. It will be noted that the 
dates are just before and a short time after Wesley left 
Georgia. — Rev, W, A, H. Robinson. 
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OSAOTHERLEY AETHODIST 

Society's Book; 
coa/aencing 1750. 

(Illustrated. 



This very interesting relic of early Methodism, entrusted to 
me for a short time by the kindness of the steward of the 
Osmotherley society, is, I think, worthy of a notice in our Pro- 
ceedings. It is a thin quarto volume of some thirty-four closely 
written pages containing an unbroken record of particulars relating 
to the little society from the year 1750 to the present time. 

The introduction of Methodism into Osmotherley is thus 
described by Wesley, "On Thursday, March 28, 1745, a gentle- 
man called at our house [in Newcastle-on-Tyne], who informed 
me his name was Adams^ ; that he lived about forty miles from 
Newcastle, at Osmotherley in Yorkshire ; and had heard so many 
strange accounts of the Methodists, that he could not rest till he 
came to inquire for himself. I told him he was welcome to stay 
as long as he pleased, if he could live on our lenten fare. He 
made no difficulty of this, and willingly stayed till the Monday 
se'nnight following ; when he returned home, fully satisfied with 
his journey" — J(mmal. Again — " Mon. Ap. 15. In the evening 
I preached at the inn, in Northallerton,^ where Mr. Adams and 
some of his neighbours met me. On his saying he wished I 
could have time to preach in his house, at Osmotherley, I told 
him, I wovld have time, if he desired it ; and ordered our horses 
to be brought out immediately. We came thither between nine 

1. Adams was a Roman Catholic priest. Tyerman, who was a native of 
Osmotherley, has gathered some interesting particulars both of Mr. Adams, and 
of the beginnings of Methodism in the village — Life of Wesley ^ i. 4S4-8. 

?. *'The priest, Adams, and some of his neighbours, including Elizabeth 
Tyerman, a Quakeress, formed part of his congregation " — Tyerman, 
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and ten. It was about an hour before the people were gathered 
together. It was after twelve before I lay down ; yet (through 
the blessing of God) I felt no weariness at alL Tues. i6. I 
preached at five, on Rom. iii. 22, to a large congregation, part of 
whom had sat up all night, for fear they should not wake in the 
morning. Many of them, I found, either were, or had been, 
Papists. O how wise are the ways of God ! How am I brought, 
without any care or thought of mine, into the centre of the 
Papists in Yorkshire." Two years after (Mar. i, 1 747) he preached 
twice and read prayers in the church, the minister, " Mr. D.", con- 
senting to the same, " whenever Mr. Wesley pleases." On April 
19, Easter Monday, after preaching at Newcastle, and at nine to a 
large congregation at Renton, Wesley reached Osmotherley before 
six, but finding his friend, Mr. D., had been vehemently attacked 
by the neighbouring clergy and gentry, and not wishing to expose 
him to further difficulty, he did not claim his promise but preached 
on a tomb-stone, near the church. Here he was met by poor 
battered John Nelson, after his pelting in York " with showers of 
bricks and stones, one of which struck him on the shoulder, 
another on the back and part of another on the back of the head, 
which felled him to the ground." Again on Aug. 16, Wesley 
after preaching at Newcastle, Stockton, and Yarm, about seven, 
" preached in the street at Osmotherley, It rained almost all the 
time ; but none went away." Thus were the foundations of the 
stable little society at Osmotherley laid by a master-hand : we 
turn to the " Steward's Book " for particulars of its upbuilding. 

The first entries made in the book are in a clear firm hand, 
probably that of a visiting preacher. The earliest of these entries 
is on the second page of the book — "June 22, 1750, Memo- 
randum, the Stock in hand is ^o 3s. od. ;" and on the third 
page — "An Acct. of the Disburstments from June 22, 1750." 
Page 2 of the Ms. book is divided down the middle, and the first 
entry (is. 7d.) is made on the right hand side of the page under 
the " Stock in hand "; following it are three other weekly, but 
undated, entries. Other weekly entries are continued in order 
to the bottom of the page, and then on the left hand side of the 
same page — " 175 1 April the 26 in hand 2s. 8d.," as seen in 
illustration No. i. (All the entries are made irregularly and on 
various pages.) After the entry just named we find that the 
fortunes of the little society begin to fluctuate. For three weeks 
there is a small balance in hand ; then, " May the 24. Nothing 
in hand, nor in debt." In the following week former conditions 
are regained, and there is a favourable balance of is. lod. But, 
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alas, the next week shows a faHing ofT, and a debt of is. od. is 
incurred ; in the following week the debt is 4d. Then a gleam 
of prosperity cheers the little community, there being 6d. in 
store. It is, however, but a temporary brightness, for the 
following entry records, " June the 28 Nothing in hand 0-0 ;" and 
the two ensuing weeks are darkened by a debt of gd, in the one, 
increased to lod. in the next. Then a veil is cast over the 
society's affairs, no entry being made from July 12 to Nov. i, 
when there is no less a sum than 3s. y^d. in hand. From this 
time forward progress is recorded, until on April 24th of the 
following year the sum in hand amounted to us. od., under 
which a line is drawn, as though the high water mark had been 
reached. We find no more mention of debt until July 6, 1753; 
but in August matters improve and by the end of the year us. 3d. 
is recorded as the amount of the society's savings. These sums 
"in hand" probably recorded the balance of the society's 
contributions left over each week, after the little expenses of the 
week had been met. 

Turning to the other side of the account, the items of 
" disburstment " are given, showing that the claims upon the 
society's funds were not very heavy. The sum usually "Laid out" 
for a preacher was is. od. — probably for bed, or board, or both. 
Other small payments are made, as, for instance, " John Nellson 
and hors shewing is. 4d. "; "Nicholas Story hors shewing and 
given him for turnpiks 2s. yd. "; " Laid out for James Watson 4 
nights and to John Bellwood 2s. gd." At the top of the page 
(plate 2) we find a very interesting entry — "1752 April 27, 28 
Laid out for Mr. Jon. Wesley, Wife, Daughter, Wm. Shent, Jon. 
Haime ss. 2d." Other entries under this head are : — 

1752 Oct. ye 13 Laid out for Francis Walker and his 
wife — 2s 6d. 

1753 August 21 Mr. George Whitefield preached here in 
the evening (?) os. lod. 

1754 March 13 Laid out for Thos. Maxfield and Jas. 
Kershaw 2s. 2d. 

1755 June 2 Laid out for Mr. Jon. Wesley, Wife, 
daughter,! Mr. Shent, Mr. Downs 5s. od. 

1757 July ye 7 Laid out for Mr. Jon. Wesley, Wm. FugiU, 
Mich. Phenick [Fenwick] 2 s. 6d. 



1. This is the second mention of the daughter of Mrs. Vazaille (Wesley) 
accompanying Wesley on his journeys. I have not met with one elsewhere. 
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1756 Septra, ye 5 Laid out for and to Thomas Lee a 
preacher iis. gjd. 

1756 Novm. 28 I-aid out for and to Mr. Wm. Shent 
I2S. 6d. 

1757 March 20 Laid out to Wm. Fugill, preacher iid., 
I OS. 6d. 

1758 March 26 Laid out for and to Thomas Lee a 
preacher j£i 8s. 2d. 

1758 October Laid out for Thomas Tobias [in the next 
line spelt Tobyous] a preacher iis. 4d. 

The larger sums are probably contributions towards the 
preacher's quarterage. The last entry of these amounts is "1759 
March 1 1 Jeremiah Cocker more than comon [whatever that may 
mean] is." 

At this time, March 18, 1759, commences a series of entries 
simply recording the name of the preacher who " preach'd hear," 
all reference to finance being omitted. These entries, continued 
to June 19, 1772, are very interesting and might prove serviceable 
to Methodist historians and antiquaries. An illustration is given 
on plate 2. Note the entry to the right hand. A few others 
may be quoted. In 1762 the following occur: — "August 24 
James Cotty preach'd here," and Sep. 7 Nicholas Manners, 2 1 
Richard Henderson, Oct. 18 Jon. Pawson, Jan. 28 (1763) Jon. 
Manners, &c., &c. This collocation of names leads us to see 
that Osmotherley at that time was in the York "round" or 
circuit. In the Life [autobiography] of Mr. John Pawson (see The 
Early Meth, Frs. iv. 24), we read — " I continued preaching 
occasionally till August, 1762, when the General Conference was 
held at Leeds ... I was sent into the York Circuit with 
Peter Jaco, John and Nicholas Manners, Richard Henderson, and 
James Cotty." A similar conjunction of names — Jacob Rowell, 
Dec. 24, 1764, to Mar. 5, 1766 ; James Brownfield, Oct. 16, 1765 — 
July 23, 1766 ("last preaching here"); William Darney, Oct. 7, 
1766 — July 28, 1767 ; James Kershaw, March 19, 1766 — Dec. 16, 
1767; John Heslop [Heslup] August 20, 1766 — June 27, 1768 — 
agrees with the Conference appointments to the Yarm Circuit 
(see Hall's Circuits and Ministers, and Minutes for 1765-66), 
showing that Osmotherley was then in the Yarm, afterwards the 
Stockton, Circuit. The same is traceable until 1773, when the 
names " Doncan " [Duncan] Wright, Joseph Thompson, Wm. 
" Bramah " [Brammeh] occur. The Thirsk Circuit was then 
(1774) formed ; Duncan Wright, and James " Rodgers " [Rogers] 
were appointed, and their names in the Steward's book show 
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that Osmotherley was included in that circuit. Other interesting 
details might be worked out. 

That which at once arrests attention in the pages of this 
book is the recurrence of names notable in the early history of 
Methodism. One of the earliest is the eccentric William Darney ; 
then Christopher Hopper, on whom was " laid out " the usual 
shilling. Hopper, in the latter end of 1749, had given up "all 
secular employment, and had cast himself on the bounty of his 
Lord and Master," and, parting from his " dear wife and friends 
with melting hearts and many tears," set out on his first 
evangelistic tour. His little substance soon failed, and he saw 
nothing before him but "beggary and great afflictions." He 
writes ; " In those days we had no provision made for preachers' 
wives, no funds, no stewards. He that had a staff might take it, 
go without, or stay at home." He would know the value of a 
shilling " laid out " for his comfort. Then follow the names of 
Thomas Mitchell, Jonathan Maskew, William Shent, Paul 
Greenwood, John Hampson, John Haime, Michael Fenwick 
(generally "Phennick"), and many others belonging to what 
Myles (Chronology) calls " the first race of Methodist preachers." 
To the names and entries already given may be added John 
"Attley" (Atlay); "1766 June 11, Joseph Pillmoor preached 
here;'' "1767, Feb. 24, Jon. Heslop, Roger Langdale here — a 
Watch Night "; the same " at our Lovefeast : collected i8s." 
"June ye 17, 1768, Mr. John Wesley preach'd here"; and Oct. 
10, John Nelson. "Oct. 20, David Simpson preached in our 
church fore and afternoon wonderfully"; " 1771 July ye 15 
Christopher Hoper [Hopper] preach'd,'* and "July 19 Jon. 
Richardson exhorted here." "June 18, 1772, ye Reverent and 
pious Jon. Wesley^ preached here "; " Aug. 25 James Kershaw 
preach'd and John Bredin exhorted same night, ' ** 28 Joseph 
Harper preach'd here in his Travil." " June 29, 1774, Mr. John 



1. Writing of this visit, William Ripley (see Notes in MS. Journal by Mr. 
Gaskin) says, '* We had a pleasant ride to Osmotherley, and a good sermon 
[by Wesley] at eleven, from Zion travailing and bringing forth suddenly — and 
so plentifully that a nation is born in a day. Here he showed that God in this 
respect was carrying on a wonderful work among^st the Methodists in 
convincing and removing or pardoning sin, and renewing the heart, and that 
speedily. In the evening he preached a comfortable sermon from little David 
and great Goliath, reading the whole chapter. He made excellent remarks as 
he spiritualized the whole, showing that the sling of &ith and stones of God*s 
promises would soon lay low the proud giants of self and sin. My soul was 
melted down in love ; my eyes flowed with tears ; I was filled with a holy 
courage and something of a valiant mind sprung up in me." 
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Wesley preach'd here at lo o'clock." The entries of this kind 
end with "Dec. 3, 1774, James Rodgers [Rogers] preached 
here." 

Then follows the last series of entries, headed " Preachers 
Book and their Names." The first entry is " 1771, Mr. Thos. 
Hanson, Sup., Mr. Thomas Carlille [Carlill], Mr. Robert Swan," 
(Hall and the Minutes give " Yarm — Chris. Hopper, Thos. Carlill, 
Robert Swan") ; the last entry is " 1900, H. Holmes : Frank H. 
Bobby." In 1866 the Thirsk Circuit was divided, and Osmotherly 
thenceforth belonged to Northallerton. 

It remains to refer to another entry made in 1750 at the end of 
the book, but continued for one year only. It gives the names of the 
leaders of the weekly contributions made in the classes. The 
leaders were Geo. Dobson, Mich. Snowdon, and James Hunton. 

On the cover of the book are these records : — " James 
Hunton Book 1774." "Now John Meek Book 1799." "John 
Meek's Book. Left as a legacy by Tabath Wilford. In the year 
of our Lord 1795." 

Myles (Chronological History) gives 1760 as the date of the 
erection of the first Methodist "Preaching House" in Osmotherley. 
Previously to this time the services must have been held in private 
houses. 

Readers of Wesley's Journal may have noted a curious record 
under date June 21, 1761, "I then rode to Osmotherley . . - 
After dinner I called on Mr. Adams, who first invited me to 
Osmotherley. He was reading the strange account of the two 
missionaries who have lately made such a figure — in the news- 
papers. I suppose the whole account is just such another gross 
imposition upon the public as the man's gathering the people 
together to see him go into the quart bottle. *Men seven 
hundred years old ' ! And why not seven yards high ? He 
that can believe it, let him believe it." 

On one page of the Osmotherley records is the following : — 
"A dreadful prophecy. They foretell that what will be in 
general in ye year 1763 blank : Constantinople Deatroy'd 1766 : 
ye true god acknowledged by all nations in general 1767 : England 
overflowed 1769 : an earthquake all over ye world 1770 : the fall 
of ye sun mun and stars 177 1 : the globe of ye earth burnt 
1772 : ye universal judgment 1773 : This account from two old 
hermits which came from Damascous to Cologn : they are bare- 
footed and badly clothed and live on bread and water and say 
they are 700 years old. They talk Latin Greek Hebrew Caldeon : 
Novm. 9, 176 1 : I believe it not: James Hunton." Well done 
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James Hunton, the Methodist class-leader of Osmotherley in 1756 
whose writing is traceable in this book until the end of 1774. 
A few copies of hymns with other minor matters make up the 
contents of this curious Osmotherley Methodist Society's Book. 

R. GREEN. 
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The First Preaching-Houses in 

Bl RAVI NGH AAV. 



Hutton in his History of Bimwigham^^ giving an account of the 
" places of worship," makes the following quaint remarks : — " In 
a town like Birmingham, unfettered with charteral laws, which 
gives access to the stranger of every denomination, for he here 
finds a freedom by birth-right ; and where the principles of tolera- 
tion are well understood, it is no wonder we find various modes of 
worship. The wonder consists in finding such agreement, in such 
variety. We have fourteen places for religious exercise, six of the 
establishment, three dissenting meeting-houses, a quaker's, baptist's, 
methodist's, roman catholic's and Jewish. Two of these only are 
churches." Under the heading Methodist's Meeting, he says, 
" We learn from ecclesiastical history, that the people in high life 
are always followers in religion. Though they are the best leaders 
in political and social concerns, yet all religions seem to originate 
from the lowest class. Every religion is first obstructed by 
violence, passes through the insults of an age, then rests in peace, 
and often takes up the rod against another." Referring to " the 
first preachers of the Christian faith, to the Romish church, to 
Wickliff, the Puritans, &c.," he adds, " The artillery of vengeance 
was pointed at Methodism for thirty years ; but, fixed as a rock, it 
could never be beaten down, and its professors now enjoy their 
sentiments in quiet. After the institution of this sect by George 
Whitfield [sic], in 1738, they were first covered by the heavens, 
equally exposed to the rain and the rabble ; and afterwards they 
occupied for many years a place in Steelhouse lane, where the 
wags of the age observed *they were eat out by the bugs.' 
They therefore procured a cast-off theatre in Moor Street, where 
they continued to exhibit till 1782 ; when, quitting the stage, they 
erected a superb meeting-house in Cherry Street, at the expense 

1. 3rd. Ed. 1806, pp. i88flf. 
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of ;i^i2oo. This was opened on July 7, by John Westley, the 
chief priest, whose extensive knowledge and unblemished manners 
give us a tolerable picture of apostolic purity ; who bdieveSy as if 
he were to be saved by faith ; and who labours, as if he were to be 
saved by works. Thus our composite order of religion, an assem- 
blage of the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Independent, and 
the Baptist, fled from the buffetings of the vulgar, and now take 
peaceable shelter from the dews of heaven." 

On p. 193 we read further, "Since the first publication of 
this work in 1782, have sprung up eleven additional places of 
worship, exclusive of the Romish church transferred from 
Edgbaston. Ten of these are of dissenting persuasions ! a truth 
that, perhaps, may alarm the Minister, possibly the Right Reverend 
the Bench, nay even the throne itself. But let me remark for 
their comfort ; grant the Dissenters that liberty which is the right 
of every human being, and there will not be more peaceable 
subjects in the British Empire." 

In the list which follows the above paragraph are the two 
entries : — Coleshill-street - John Wesley 

Bradford-street - John Wesley 

Respecting the theatre in Moor Street our author informs us, 
" In about 1740, a theatre was erected in Moor Street which gave 
a spring to the amusement ; in the day-time the comedian beat up 
for volunteers for the night, delivered his bills of fare, and roared 
out an encomium on the excellence of the entertainment, which 
had not always the desired effect." "In 1751, a company arrived, 
who announced themselves * His Majesty's Servants, from the 
Theatre Royal in London,' and hoped the public would excuse 
the ceremony of the drum as beneath the dignity of a London 
company. The novelty had a surprising effect ; the performers 
had merit, the house was continually crowded, the general con- 
versation turned upon theatrical exhibition, and the town was con- 
verted into one vast theatre. In 1752 it was found necessary to 
erect a larger theatre, that in King Street, and we multiplied into 
two London companies. The pulpit took the alarm, and in turn 
roared after their customers ; but the pious teachers forgot it was 
only the fervour of a day, which would cool of itself; the fiercer the 
fire burns the sooner it will burn out. This declaration of war 
fortunately happening at the latter end of summer, the campaign 
was over, and the company reticated into winter quarters without 
hostilities. It was afterwards found that two theatres were more 
than the town chose to support, therefore that in Moor Street was 
set for a Methodist meeting, where, it was said, though it changed 
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its audience, it kept its primitive use, continuing the theatre of farce. 
In 1774 the theatre in King Street was enlarged, beautified and 
made more convenient, so that it had few equals. About the same 
time that in New Street was erected upon a suitable spot, an exten- 
sive plan, and richly ornamented with paintings and scenery. . . . 
Methodism still trod upon the heels of the player, for in 1786, the 
spirit of the stage drooping, the itinerant preacher took possession 
of the vacant theatre in King Street, erected his pulpit upon the 
stage, and converted pit, box and gallery into pews for the recep- 
tion of such as chose to weep, smile or sleep." This was writtten 
in what John Angell James, in his History of Nonconformity in 
Birmingham calls, Hutton's " own style of levity and burlesque." 
Miss Hutton, in a letter dated Dec. 21, 18 14, speaking of a 
building then in course of erection for the exhibition of pictures, 
says, " I think . . . the fate of their exhibition will be to die a 
natural death. I should not wonder if this happens before they 
have erected a building for the reception of their paintings ; but 
if afterwards, it is no matter ; it will serve for a Methodist meeting 
house. That Society is flourishing enough to take possession of 
all public edifices whatever" — Reminiscences of a GenMewoman in 
the last Century : Letters of Miss Hutton^ daughter of the Historian of 
Birmingham^ by Wm. Beale, pp. i56f. 

R. GREEN. 
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Extracts 

FROM THE STEWARDS' BOOK OF THE OLD 
OCTAGON CHAPEL, BRADFORD. 



This book is in excellent preservation, and is carefully pre- 
served in the old chest at Kirkgate Chapel, together with other 
interesting documents. 



1767 


Disbursements. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


April 2. 


This Book 





2 


4 




Mr. Cheek Quar 


3 








1 


Do. Turnpikes 





6 







Do. for shoeing 





2 







Mr. Hanbey's Qr 


■ 3 










Do. for Horse and letters ... 


. 


13 







Eb. Pyrah's Bill 





10 


10 




Nathl. Dracup Do 








10 




Qr. Dmner 




S 







£L 












£ 


s. 


d. 


July 2. 


Mr. Cheek's Qr. and Turnpike 


3 


6 







Mr. Hanby's Do. and Do. 




3 


6 







Mr. Cheek's horse grass 2 weeks , 







5 







Do. shoeing and farrier, 







4 







John Beenland's Horse Hire 







I 


6 




Natl. Dracup Do. 







I 


6 




John Hacking Do. 







3 


6 




Thos. Hanby's Tit^-Shoing &c. . 







3 


6 




Eb. Pyrah Turnpikes , 










6 




Quarter Dinner 







5 


9 




To Saddle Cloths &c 





6 







^16 


3 


3 










1. Tit — pony. 
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£ s. d. 
To Mr. Cheek's Expenses in exchange of 

A noioC ••• ••• «.• a.. ••« X X o 

To Mr. Hanby Do 220 

Oct 5. To Mr. Briskco 580 

To Mr. Westel 580 

To Eb. Pyrah Bill 028 

To John Foumes, Do. ... i 3 3 

Expenses at the Qr. Day on o^ 

£\2 12 iij 



John Butler Cr. 8/4 for the next Qr. 
April 4. Paid to John Butler 4/2. 

Dec. 28. Disbursments at Halifax. £ s. d. 

Paid to Mr. Brisco 346 

Do. to Mr. Westal 3 7 6 

To the whole Quarterly Charge of Halifax o 17 11 

To Eb. Pyrah for Horse Hire o 5 6 

To the quarterly meeting Dinner o 7 6 

Paid to Mrs. Brisco 220 

Do. to Mrs. Westal 220 



£\2 6 II 

There are similar entries for 1768 and 1769, the preachers 
succeeding Mr. Brisco and Mr. Westell being Mr. Greenwood and 
Mr. Bumstead. 

1770. £ s. d. 

Jany. 2. Preachers meat 13 weeks 2 5 6 

Washing o 3 ^ 

LfCtters, &c., Mr. Hilton o i i 

A spitt fork, Mop, and Chimney sweeping o i 4J 

Mr. Lee i Qr. pay 300 

Turnpikes o 6 o 

X*X 1 0« X^C^\S ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••• X ^/ ^ 



7 14 14 
Paid Mr. Oliver for Yeadon 7 6 

8 « Si 
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£ s. d. 
Brought forward 8 2 5 J 
Do. Mrs. Lee for the Servant half year 150 



£^ 7 5i 



Received 2, Jany., 1770, £^ 7 5^. 

The scrupulous integrity of the stewards in not spending 6d. 
when only 5jd. was due, is most edifying. 



April 2. To brother Lee for Clothes this Quarter 
To Sister Lee Do. 

Turnpikes 

July 2. Mr. Lee ... 

jYLa S. Jl^CC •.• ... ... 

Turnpikes 

Mrs. Lee for a Servant 

Mr. Stocks Bill 

Mr. Oliver for Clas Papers 



£ 

3 
I 

o 

3 

I 

o 
I 

3 

o 



s. d. 
o o 



17 
6 

o 

17 
6 

5 
16 



6 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 

4 
6 



Balance in hand and carried forward 



o 16 11^ 

The Debtor side of this old Cash Book gives us this year the 
first authentic list of the Methodist Societies connected with 
Bradford : — 
1770. 

Feb. 25 Wibsey Moor 

Mar. 25 Wibsey 

Apr. 2 Wibsey Moor 

WindhiU 

X Ulllf •*. ... ... ••• 

2 Staninley and Pudsey ... 

Nathaniel Dracup 

22 Wibsey Moor 

Crosley Hall 

X CaUCIII ... ... ... ... 

The Quarterly Collection 

Clayton 

July 2 Pudsey 

Staninley 

Carried forward £Z 5 o 



}) 



» 



>» 27 
» 29 







£ 


s. 


d. 









4 


10 









4 


6 









3 












7 


7 









3 












18 


6 









IS 


S 









I 


II 









9 












10 


6 






3 


10 


9 



































16 
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£ s. d. 

Brought forward 850 

Crosley Hall 

W lllClIilil ••• ••• ••• ••• «•• ••• 

JLvilC ••• ••• («• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

«L \J£lc^Uw ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Brought from the Weekly Book ... 

X CaUvJII ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••« ••• 

Nathl. Drakeup 

Wibsey and Wibsey Moor 



o 10 o 
091 
076 
000 

5 I 2j 
o 10 6 

o 14 3 
o 10 3 



J ^i6 7 9 ^ 

The Weekly Book mentioned in this list evidently refers to 
the weekly contributions in the classes in the town of Bradford, 
which were paid to the stewards at the weekly Leaders' Meetings, 
in accordance with the regulations then in force. At the same 
time it will occur to every one that it must have been all but im- 
possible for leaders of classes in lonely country places, some of 
them five or six miles distant and almost unapproachable in 
stormy weather, to attend weekly Leaders' Meetings in town. The 
country places enumerated in the list are Wibsey Moor, i.e. Low- 
moor, now a separate circuit ; Windhill, now a separate circuit ; 
Tong, now in the Greenhill circuit ; Wibsey, Clayton, Crosley 
Hall, and Little Horton, now in the Great Horton circuit ; Yeadon, 
now a separate circuit in the Leeds district ; Idle, now in the 
Woodhouse Grove circuit in the Leeds district ; Pudsey, and 
Stanningley, now in the Bramley circuit in the Leeds district 

The name of Nathaniel Dracup constantly recurs throughout 
the book, instead of the locality where he lived and worked, viz.. 
Great Horton. He was the first-fruits of Wesley's preaching in the 
rugged hill-district south of Bradford. He joined the Bradford 
society in 1747, at the age of nineteen, and at once set about 
proclaiming amongst his neighbours what the Lord had done for 
him. His zeal and energy in the cause of experimental religion, 
and of Methodism in particular, were successful in gathering 
around him the nucleus of a society whose leader and quasi- 
pastor he became. Through his unwearied efforts a school-chapel, 
the first Wesleyan school in the Bradford district, was erected in 
1766, at a place called Old Todley, near where the Four Ashes 
Inn now stands ; James Jowett and James Brayshaw being named 
in the deed of conveyance as purchasers of the site. In 1781 
the Great Horton society, including Little Horton, Clayton, and 
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Brownroyd Fold (which latter with Lentrop or Leventhorp Hall 
formed the two societies into which the original Crosley Hall 
society appears to have divided in 1775), had grown to 175 mem- 
bers. The names of the Class Leaders and Local Preachers were 
John Murgatroyd, Nathaniel Dracup, John Hodgson, Richard 
Fawcett (a man of wealth and influence), Thomas Dobson, John 
Shutt, James Wilkinson, John Haley, Jonathan Hudson, and James 
Throp. 

When the new Great Horton Chapel was built in 18 14-15, 
Old Todley was sold, some of the old gravestones being brought 
away and placed in front of the new building. Amongst them is 
one which bears the following inscription : — " In Memory of 
Nathaniel Dracup, a sinner saved by grace, who fell asleep in 
Jesus, May 30th, 1798, aged 69 years." 

Among the items on the Credit side for 1771 are : — 

£ s. d. 
I January. By Letters this and last Quarter ... o 5 i 

„ By the Coal Bill : 4 Loads o 18 o 

30 March. By a Candle Bill 070 

25 June. By a Smith's Bill 065 

„ By a Bill for Hay, &c 102 

13 July. By a Corn Bill 140 

„ By a Watering Pan for ye Garden ... o 3 o 

30 September. By a Barber's Bill 010 6 

„ By a Corn Bill 140 

„ By Loss on Bad Brass 021^ 

„ By Land Tax and Window Money... o 5 10 

„ By Turnpike Bill and Horse Hire... 070 

„ By Mrs. Atlay, for Carriage o i o 

Mr. Atlay came to Bradford in September 1771. The shilling 
paid for removal means, of course, the cost of sending the boxes 
by carrier; Mr. and Mrs. Atlay would probably walk the short 
distance which separates Birstal from Bradford, or if they chose 
to ride, their expenses would be included in the item " Horse 
Hire." The significant entry "Loss on Bad Brass", which con- 
stantly recurs in the rest of the book, is not so much a reflection 
on the honesty of the givers at Quarterly Collections and in Class 
Meetings, as an indication of the deplorable state of the circu- 
lating medium in Great Britain during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Genuine copper coins were so scarce that 
the authorities were nolens volens compelled, in the teeth of a 
drastic act of prohibition passed temp. Car. I., to allow trades- 
people to issue private tokens, generally of brass and of trifling 
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intrinsic value, which after circulating for a longer or shorter 
period became defaced, and were then refused both by the issuers 
and by the public at large. The greatness of this evil is shovm by 
such entries as the following in the Kirkgate Book : — 

£ s. d. 
July 1781. To Bad Halfpence in the Box o 5 7J 

Sept. „ In bad money (silver) o 2 6 

„ „ In copper o i \\ 

Jan. 1782. To Loss by bad copper ... o 2 o 
March 1783. Bad copper o 12 o 

CHARLES A. FEDERER. 
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Notes on Wesley's Journal. 



do. 


xii. 1 20. 


do. 


xiv. 317. 


do. 


xii. 276. 


do. 


xii. 276. 


do. 


xiii. 387. 



1760, Sep. 1 8th. At Penhale. Wesley preached in the 
house of Mrs. Warren, one of the society at St. John's. About 
this time a society was formed, and met by Peter Quintrell, at 
Mrs. Warren's house. At first they were five in number, but in a 
short time they increased to fourteen men and several women : 
see Meth, Mag, 1835, P- ^37- 

Sep. 21. Redruth : see Letter written to C. Wesley, Wcrhs xii. 
119. 

Sep. 28. Plymouth Dock do. do. 

Nov. 10. London : see P.S. to Prim, Physic 

Nov. II. See Letter to a Member 

Dec. 12. do. do. 

Dec. 12. do. do. Mr. T. H. 

1761. Jan. 5. "Jones": Rev. Thomas Jones, A.M., see 
Tyerman, ii. 324. 

Jan. 18. Norwick : Letter to Miss Furly Works xii. 206. 

Feb. 14. London : do. to Miss Crosby „ xii. 353. 

Feb. 17. do. to Mr. G. R. „ xiii. 392. 

Mar. 3. See Letter to Sarah Moore, Meth. in Sheffield. 
Works xiii. 156. 

Mar. 15. Wednesbury : " the house " — in Meeting Street 
completed and opened in 1760 : see Recorder Ap. 25, 1901, p. 14. 

Mar. 22. Easter Sunday: "The preaching house" could 
scarcely have contained a hundred people, even with its gallery ; 
so that, piercing as was the wind, Wesley felt constrained to 
preach in the open air. See Methodism in Macclesfield^ p. 54. 

1 761. Mar. 24. Leeds: Letter to C. Hopper. Works nil, 

305- 

April 2. Letter to Mr. G see Works xii. 262. For full 

account of Wesley's visit to Dr. Byrom on this day (query, April 

i), see Meth, Mag, 1863, pp. 1 104-6. 

April 6. Liverpool. See Letter to Rev. Mr. D. in 

Works xii. 264. 
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April ID. Letter to a Friend : see JFarks xiii. 232. 

April 29. "Mr. Wh." Qy. WhitefielA 

May 2. Aberdeen : for details as to the rise of Methodism 
here, and of Wesley's visit, see Tyerman, ii. 404-5. 

May 18 and 23. " Placey " should be Plessey. 

May 29. Sunderland : see Letter to Elizabeth Booth in 
Everett's Sheffitld^ p. 159. 

June 7. Newcasde : see Letter to Mr. Hosmer, Wcrks xii. 
238. 

June 8. "Allandale" should be Allendale. This was 
Wesley's last visit here; see Meth. Mag. 1872, p. 715. 

June 9. " Swaldaie " should be Swaledale. Several small 
societies had been formed here, numbering about 40 souls. The 
first cause was established at Low Row, between Reeth and 
Gunnerside ; see Meth, Recorder^ Winter No., 1900, p. 25. 

June 14. Near Newcastle : see Letter to Mrs. Hall, Wes. 
Mag.j 1846, p. 1 188. 

June 15. Durham: "the congregation," says Hopper, 
Wesley's companion, " behaving tolerably well, excepting that one 
poor man was hit by a stone, and lost a little blood." While 
Wesley went to Hartlepool, Hopper remained behind to preach in 
the field at Durham, where a gentleman, so called, hired a base 
fellow to, strip himself naked and swim the river, so as to disturb 
the hearers. Shortly after this Durham had its society, one of the 
first members of which was Mrs. Elizabeth Ward, whose house 
was the home of Wesley and his preachers. She was a neat but 
nervous Christian lady, who, at the age of 83, died in 1826, 
calling upon her friends to magnify the Lord." — Tyerman, ii. 407. 

June 17. See Letter to a Member, JForks xii. 277. Stockton: 
where Methodism had been fostered if not introduced by John 
Unthank, a farmer and local-preacher, at Billingham, who besides 
meeting a class at Stockton, and another at Billingham, met a 
third at Darlington, at a distance of 15 miles. He died in 1822, 
aged 93. One of Un thank's first converts was John MacGowan, 
the author of Dialogues of Devils^ &c. — iUd, ii. 407. 

June 19. Darlington : Here Methodism had been introduced 
by Unthank and MacGowan, and its meeting-house was a thatched 
cottage with a mud floor. One of its first converts was John 
Hosmer, who afterwards became an itinerant preacher, a son of 
thunder, and a mighty man in prayer and in the Scriptures ; but 
failing health obliged him to relinquish the itinerancy, when he 
settled as a surgeon at Sunderland — HM, ii. 408. 

June 19. Yarm : where Mr. George Merry weather had fitted 
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up his hayloft for a preaching-room, in which for three years past 
the p)eople had been favoured with a sermon or sermons from the 
itinerant preachers on at least every alternate Sunday. For many 
years Mr. Merry weather was one of Wesley's most faithful friends ; 
and, of course, his house at Yarm was Wesley's home : see Letters 
in WorkSy also Tyerman, ii. 408. 

June 20. " Hutton-rudby " : Hutton Rudby was a small 
country village, with a new chapel, and a society of about 80 
members, of whom nearly 70 were believers, and 16 sanctified — 
ihid. ii. 409. 

June 2 J. "Mr. Adams": a Romish priest: see svb voce in 
Works, 

June 21. "Potts": where Mrs. Moore resided, one of 
Wesley's valued correspondents and friends, whose conversion 
had been brought about by an old woman, a Methodist from 
Birstal, who came to the house of Mr. Moore to card his sheep 
" doddings," and to spin them into linsey wolsey yarn — Tyerman, 
ii. 409. 

June 22. " Guisborough ": where Thomas Comey, who for 
about half-a-century entertained the preachers, and who died in 
the faith in 1807, was one of the members. Here also resided 
John Middle ton, a miller, who in 1766 removed to Hartlepool, 
where for many years he was the best friend that Methodism 
had — ibid, ii. 409. 

June 25. " Scarborough ": The first Methodist here was a 
pious female of the name of Bozman, who regularly went to 
Robin Hood's Bay to meet a class, a distance of 14 miles, which 
she frequently rode upon an ass. In 1756 Thomas Brown came 
from Sunderland, procured a preaching-room in Whitehead's Lane, 
and formed a Methodist society. In 1760, Mr. George Cussons 
joined them, the society then numbering 36 members. Persecu- 
tion followed ; and on one occasion. Brown, Cussons, and others 
were seized by a press gang, and were only released by the inter- 
ference of General Lambton, then member of parliament for the 
city of Durham — iUd, ii. 410. 

1 761. June 27. York : An idea of the state of Methodism 
in York may be formed from a fact stated in the old Society book, 
namely, that the seat-rents of the chapel amounted to only jQ^ 
per year : that the monthly collections averaged not more than 
about 5s. 8d. each ; and the class-money hardly 6s. 6d. weekly. 
The number of members did not exceed 80 — ibid, ii. 410. 

July 7. Otley : see Letter written to A. Coates in Works 
xii. 239. Here resided John Whitaker, who had his first society 
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ticket from the hands of Grimshaw, was a Methodist 68 years, a 
leader 64, a circuit steward more than 50, and who finished his 
course in 1825, aged 84 : see Meth Mag, 1827, p. 225. Here also 
were the Ritchie family. John Ritchie, Esq., a sensible, amiable, 
well-informed, godly man, had served many years as a surgeon in 
the navy. His wife was Beatrice Robinson, of Bramhope. His 
daughter Elizabeth, afterwards Mrs. Mortimer, was for many 
years Wesley's friend and correspondent. Mr. Ritchie died in 
the faith in 1780, and his wife in 1808, their house being open to 
Wesley and his preachers for upwards of half-a-century : see Meth, 
Mag. 1845, P- ii6- Here, as in other places, Methodism was 
cradled in persecution, the resident magistrate telling the mob 
that they might do what they liked with the Methodists, except 
breaking their bones: see Tyerman, ii. 411. 

July II. At Bingley, the first preaching place was a black- 
smith's shop; and among the first Methodists were not only 
Jonathan Maskew and Thomas Mitchell, honoured names, but 
Benjamin Wilkinson, a simple-hearted, zealous, good old pilgrim, 
who died in the parish workhouse, and found a pauper's grave ; 
but at whose funeral the streets were crowded by those who 
wished to do him honour, while the singers of the chapel sang a 
solemn hymn of praise until they entered the Parish Church, 
where, as Methodists, they were allowed to sing no longer. 
Another Bingley Methodist, belonging to about the same period, 
was Joseph Pickles, who died at the age of 95, in 1829, after 
being a Methodist nearly 65 years, leaving behind him 7 children, 
73 grand-children, 179 great grand-children, 50 great-great-grand- 
children, in all 309 surviving descendants, exclusive of loi others, 
who died before him — a total progeny of 410 — ibid, ii. 411. 

July 13. For "Paddiham," read Padiham. 

July 14. For ** Rosendale," read Rossendale. 

July 15. Halifax : see Walker's Meth. in Halifax, pp. 105-8. 

July 15. Bradford: see Stampe's Meth. in Bradford^ pp. 
40-42. 

July 16. Bradford : see Letter to E. Blackwell, Works xii. 189. 

July 19. Birstal love -feast. At this meeting, Dracup, 
Murgatroyd, and others from the neighbourhood of Bradford 
were present, who almost to their dying day were accustomed to 
speak of it as a peculiarly gracious season : see Meth, in Bradford^ 
p. 42. 

July 26. " Jas. Eastwood." He appears to have entered the 
itinerancy subsequently for a year or two : see Meth, in Sheffield^ 
p. 186. 
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July 31. The " Octagon " at Rotherham cost ^£2$$ i6s. 3jd, 
The subscriptions amounted to ;£6S 14s., of which sum ;^2o was 
given by Valentine Ridley, a currier: see Tyerman, ii. p. 412 ; 
Meth. in Sheffield^ p. 161. 

Aug. 15. Norwich : see Letter to E. Blackwell, Works xii. 190. 

Sep. I. The Conference : see Tyerman, ii. 415-24. 

Sep. 8. London : see Letter to C. Wesley, Works xii. 
p. 121; also Letter to Mr. Lowes, Proceedings Wes, Hist. Soc, 
ii. 125. 

Dec. 26. London : see letter to C. Wesley, Works xii. 121 ; 
also Letter to Miss Hardy, Works xii. 235. 

Dec. 26. " Mr. Bell ": George Bell. See Moore's Wesley, 
ii. 222, and Tyer man's Wesley, ii. 433. 

Dec. 29. " T— M— d ": Thomas Maxfield. 

1762. Jan. 5. London : see Letter to C. Wesley, Works 
xii. 122. 

Jan. 18. Norwich : see Letter to C. Hopper, Works lai. 305. 

Jan. 25. London : see Letter to Rev. Mr. Furley, Mag, 1865, 
p. 984. 

Jan. 30. London : see Letter to Miss J. C. M., Works 
xiii. 48. 

Feb. 20. London : see Letter to Thos. Rankin, Works xii. 320. 

Mar. 8. " Dr. Home " was now a young man of 32 years of 
age ; a thorough Hutchinsonian, and a considerable author. He 
subsequently became chaplain to George III., vice-chancellor of 
Oxford, Dean of Canterbury, and in 1790 Bishop of Norwich — 
Tyerman, ii. 457. 

April 21. For " Newtown " read Newtownards. 

April 27. For " Terryhugan " read Terryhoogan. For 
" Clanmain " read Clonmain. 

April 28. Carrick-a-Beg, now called Carrickabeggan. It is 
situated on the old road from Enniskillen to Manorhamilton and 
Sligo, and is now called Blacklion Inn : the present town of 
Blacklion having no existence then. 

May I. " Mrs. K— ," Mrs. Knox. 

May 13. See Letter to a Member, Works xii. 277. 

May 17. For " Ahaskra " read Ahascragh. 

May 18. For " Aghrim " read Aughrim. 

May 21. For " Balcarrow " read Burriscarra. 

May 24. For " Crow-patrick " read Croagh-patrick. 

May 28. " Mr. B 's," Mr. Bindon's. 

June 5 [4]. For " Balligarane " read Ballingarane, now 
Ballingrane. 
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June 14. For " Cloheen " read Clogheen. " Queen Sive '* 
meant Sive Oulteagh, the nominal chieftain of the Levellers, or 
Whiteboys, as they were called. 

June 17 and 29. For " Youghall " read Youghal. 

June 18. Cork : see Letter to C. Hopper, Works xii. 306. 

June 20. For " Passage " read Passage West. 

July 5. For " Clonmell " read Clonmel. 

July II. "The late Bishop," Dr. Edmund Maurice, who 
died in 1756. 

July 20. For " Cooly - Lough " read Coolalough. For 
" Tyrrel's pass," read Tyrrell's pass. 

July 26. In John Manners* account, under date May 29, 
for " Moor " read Moore. 

July 27. For " Edinderry " read Edenderry. 

July 28. Dublin : see Letter to E. Blackwell, Mag, 1848, p. 780. 

July 30. Dublin : see Letter to Rev. Mr. Furley, Mag. 
1856, p. 987. 

Aug. 6. "Anne Hooley": see Meth in Macdesfidd, p. 70. 
" John Oldham ": see ibid, p. 62. 

Aug. 9. " Elland ": see Meth, in Halifax^ p. 138. 

Aug. 10. The Conference : see Meth, in Sheffield^ p. 168, and 
Tyerman's Wesley^ ii. 448. 

Aug. 16. Derby. Methodism had been introduced into this 
town in the previous year by Mrs. Crosby and Mr. and Mrs. 
Doberison [?] ; and in the house of the latter most likely Wesley 
stayed : see Meth, Mag, 1841. p. 1026 ; Recorder ^ Winter No., 
1896. p. 35. 

Aug. 29. For " Southernay-Green " read Southemhay-Green. 
" Bishop Lavington *': see Tyerman, ii. pp. 23-5, 94. 

Aug. 30. For " St. Anstle " read St. Austell. 

Sep. 4. Truro. Tyerman (ii. 449) gives an account of the 

Rev. Mr. C , a magistrate before whom Wesley had appeared 

as a vagrant. 

Sep. 9. Penhale. This year was built the first preaching 
house at Carleen, and Wesley having looked into it, not then 
finished, prayed that many souls might be born there : so it came 
to pass — Meth, Mag. 1835, p. 137. 

Sep. 15. St. Ives: see Letter to Miss Furly, Works xii. 207. 
St. Just : see Letter to Rev. Mr. F — , Works xii. 365. 

Oct. 9. See Letter to a Member, Works xii. 278. 

Oct. 13. Bristol : see Letter to S. Furly, Works xii. 241. 

Nov. 22. " Bishop of Gloucester," Dr. Warburton : see Tyer- 
man, ii. 492. 
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Nov. 25. " Jane Cooper ": see Tyerman, ii. 494. 
Nov. 26. See Letter to Bishop of Gloucester, fForksix, iiy, 
Dec. II. London : see Letter to C. Wesley, Works xii. 123. 
Dec. 23. London : see Letter to C. Wesley, Works xii. 
124. 

C. H. CROOKSHANK. 
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Notes and Queries. 



163. The Name Methodist, To the Rev. F. C. Wright's valuable 
article on the early application of the term, two illustrations 
may be added, i. When Wesley was a boy at the Charter- 
house, Robert Wodrow, the Scotch ecclesiastical historian, 
was writing to a friend who was going to Leyden, Sep. 16, 
1 7 1 7 : "I would know the state of doctrine among the pro- 
fessors of Geneva, and other Calvinist places in Germany, 
how far Arminianism has crept in among them, or the 
opinions of the New Methodists. I have heard suspicions 
that Turretin, Ostervald, and some others are venting new 
schemes of doctrine, and discover themselves favourable to 
the hierarchy, and are quitting many of Calvin's tenets " — 
(Wodrow's Correspondence, 3 vols, Wodrow Soc. 1842-3). 
2. Another use of the term takes us back to the time of 
Wesley's grandfather. Everett has a long note on the 
subject, in which he states that Calamy, in his Ejected 
Ministers, remarks that they called those who stood up for 
God * Methodists ' {Meth, in Manchester, pp. 6, 7). — Bev. T. 
E, Brigden, 

164. One or two notes suggest themselves on the new portion of 
Wesley's Journal, printed in Proceedings, iii. 42. Tyrrell's 
Pass lies within the borders of this circuit (Mullingar), 
though now Methodism is practically extinct in that town. 
Jonathan Handy, whose conversion is detailed by Wesley, 
was I believe one of three brothers, of whom Samuel was 
the youngest. This Samuel was mainly instrumental in the 
introduction of Methodism into the Irish midlands (see 
Crookshank, i. 24 ff.). Their father appears to have been a 
lieutenant in Cromwell's army, who settled at Coolalough. 
He unlike many of his companions received no grant of 
lands, but evidently prospered. He married Joan Low. 
Samuel married Ruth Bertrand, of Dublin, and was the 
mainstay of Methodism round Tyrrell's Pass and Clara (not 
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Clare, as Mr. Green queries). In after years he resided at 
Bracca Castle, now in possession of Mr. I^tt, a solicitor. 
There were many Cromwellian settlers in the neighbour- 
• hood, amongst whom Methodism found its converts. — 
Eev. W, A, H. Bobinson, 

165. I have purchased at a somewhat high price a " Life of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., some time Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Collected from his Pnvate Papers and 
Printed Works ; To which is added some Account of his 
Ancestors and Relations : with the Life of the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, A.M. The whole forming a History of Methodism 
in which the Principles and Economy of the Methodists are 
unfolded. Leeds. Printed by John Barr, Market Place, and 
sold by . . . 1825." Can any one inform me who the 
author of this volume is ? I may add that the frontispiece 
is a portrait of John Wesley looking from left to right, 
" engraved by T. Brown." — Dr, A, E. Kessen, 

166. Woodhouse Grove School. In Proceedings, ii. 195, a question 
is asked about the Bramley estate, to which reference is 
made in Crowther's Portraiture of Methodism, p. 146. 
Crowther writes: "July 29, 181 1, the sixty-eighth Con- 
ference began in Sheffield, when Mr. Charles At more was 
elected president, and Dr. Coke secretary. At this 
Conference, three proposals were made for a second school 
for the education of the preachers' sons. A certain house, 
then on sale at Mansfield (a drawing of which was laid 
before the Conference), was recommended. A second 
proposal was made by the Leeds district meeting, of which 
Mr. Atmore was the chairman. They pr.oposed erecting a 
large new school at Bramley, about four miles west of 
Leeds, upon an estate of land, already purchased by some 
friends with a view to the business. The third proposal 
came from the Halifax district meeting, of which the author 
of this publication was the chairman. When that district 
was holding its annual sitting at Bradford, the first week in 
July, Mr. Fawcett, of that place, suggested that there was 
an estate upon sale in the neighbourhood, that would suit 
admirably for a school for us, and that it might be bought 
very cheap. The district committee deputed three of their 
members to go and inspect this estate at Woodhouse Grove. 
They returned with a report of a very flattering kind. This 
report was laid before the Conference, who, after a long 
debate, finally determined that the estate at Woodhouse 
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Grove should be purchased. The vote was taken by ballot, 
and carried by a large majority. The Conference then came 
to the following resolutions," which are recorded on pages 
223 and 224 of the Large Minutes. 

Two conclusions are warranted : i. From Crowther's 
report, it would appear that the Bramley estate was 
privately jJurchased, with a view to its adoption by the 
Conference. 2. If the Mansfield estate had also been 
purchased, is it not more than likely that Crowther would 
have mentioned the fact, seeing that he was present at the 
Conference when the question was so fully debated? — 
Dr, A, E. Kessen. 
167. Wesley's Journal and JFinchelsea, During my residence at 
Hastings (1894-7), I made a study of Wesley's references to 
that part of the country, especially as regards Rye and 
Winchelsea. (Why, by the way, did he never visit Hastings 
itself, although so often in the neighbourhood?) My 
particular interest was aroused in the case of Winchelsea on 
account of its remarkable history, and from the fact that 
the old ash tree under which Mr. Wesley preached his last 
open-air sermon is still standing, immediately to the north 
of the churchyard. Under that same tree it was my 
privilege to conduct a memorial service one beautiful 
summer evening. But I ascertained that Wesley's own 
account of the history of that place is in some respects 
inaccurate, and it would be necessary, in an annotated 
edition of the Journal, to make certain corrections. He 
says, under date Oct. 30th, 1771 : *' I walked over to 
Winchelsea, said to have been once a large city, with 
abundance of trade and of inhabitants, the sea washing the 
foot of the hill on which it stands. The situation is exceeding 
bold, the hill being high and steep on all sides. But the 
town itself is shrunk almost into nothing, and the seven 
churches into half a one. I preached at eleven in the new 
Square, to a considerable number of serious people '* — 
presumably under the tree, situated midway on the northern 
side of the square that is formed by the large churchyard. 
Again, under date Jan. 29th, 1789, he remarks: "I went 
over to Winchelsea, once a large, flourishing city ; but ever 
since it was burnt by the Danes, a little, inconsiderable 
town, though finely situated on the top of a range of hills." 
It is curious that Wesley should have supposed all the 
importance and prosperity of the place to have dated so far 
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back, and to have come to an end in the remote wars 
between the Saxons and the Danes. Nor does he seem at 
all aware of the fact that there was an Old Winchelsea, 
situated about 3 miles to the south-east of the present site, 
and that it was this Old Winchelsea which played so 
important a part in the history — not of the ninth — but of 
the nth, 1 2th, and 13th centuries. This old city "was 
often inundated by the sea, and finally submerged and 
destroyed in 1287. New Winchelsea was built on a 
remarkably regular quadrangular plan under the immediate 
auspices of Edward I." (Such is the account given in 
Chambers* Encyclopcedia, quoting as authorities an article in 
the English Illustrated Magazine for 1890, and Underwick's 
Story of King Edward and New Winchelsea.) What were 
the sources of Wesley's information? The description 
given in the first extract is evidently of New Winchelsea in 
the days of its greatness, and a careful inquiry would have 
to be made that the details might be tested. Of Old 
Winchelsea — as a city on the plain, and nearer the sea — he 
had never heard, apparently, but mixed up the reports of 
its history with that of the new city on the hill. As to any 
Winchelsea in the days of the Danes, it is likely enough to 
have been, at the first, a Danish settlement, being so easily 
accessible to their ships ; and the form of the word, with 
its Scandinavian termination -ea, confirms the supposition. 
But a minute study would have to be made of local and 
other records in order to the determination of such 
questions. In any case, the inaccuracy of Wesley's comments 
should be pointed out in the new edition of the Journal,-^ 
Rev, T. F, Lockyer. 
168. Mrs, Jordan and the Methodist: see Mr. Wright's note in 
Proceedings, ii. 45. — Ripley's Itinerant is probably a printer's 
error. It should be Ryley's. On page 362 of vol. I. of the 
first series of the Cheshire Sheaf y a reprint of miscellaneous 
articles from the Chester Courant, there is a long quotation 
from Boaden's Life of Mrs. Jordan which substantially con- 
firms what Mr. Wright says. The date of the occurrence 
is said to have been 1 789. In the same article there is a 
further reference to the incident culled from the pages of 
Hemingway, a local historian. Hemingway says that it was 
not a fully recognized minister who was concerned in the 
interesting transaction, but an old pensioner named Colin 
Robinson who kept a flour warehouse at the bottom of 
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Lower Bridge Street. He was a man of eccentric demean- 
our but of most kindly heart. He occasionally acted as 
local preacher. Hemingway also adds the detail, that the 
place where the preacher and the actress sheltered from the 
rain was the well-known "Pemberton's Parlour" on the 
walls. On investigation I find the name of Collin Robinson 
in the Chester membership list for 1790. The name does 
not appear in the list of local preachers left by the superin- 
tendent of 1788. — Bev, F. F. Bretherton, 
169. Chester Methodism. — I should like to have the opinion of any 
member of the W.H.S. upon the following matters relating 
to Wesley's visits to Chester, and the letters he addressed 
therefrom. 

In the edition of 1809-18 13, known as the second 
edition, of Wesley's Works, there is given in vol. XVI. p. 43, 
a Letter to the Rev. Mr. G The letter has no head- 
ing, but if the date given, April 2, 1761, be correct, it must 
have been written on the day on which Wesley rode over 
from Chester to the neighbouring village of Tattenhall, and 
preached there for the first time. See Journal, 

In the same vol. appears a letter to Miss Loxdale, headed 
"Chester, Deer. 15, 1781." This letter appears again, with 
the same date, in the third (1831) edition of Wesley's TForks, 
On referring to the Journal grave reason arises to question 
the accuracy of the date. Is it probable that Wesley paid 
a flying visit to Chester in the depth of winter ? He re- 
turned to London from Chatham on Deer. 13. There is 
no record in the Journal to shew how Deer. 13-21 was spent, 
but there is no hint of any departure from London. As a 
conjectural emendation I suggest April 15. At that time 
Wesley was spending a period of rest in Chester, after a 
terrible experience at sea had caused the postponement of a 
projected visit to Ireland. 

On page 441 of vol. XII. of the third edition appears a 
letter written to Mr. Henry Eames from Chester, July 5, 
1789. This date cannot be right ; unless we are to suppose 
that Wesley put Chester at the head of the letter in order 
that the answer might be sent there — a supposition similar 
to one which has been used to explain another chrono- 
logical puzzle. Of course a simple correction, 15 for 5, lies 
at hand. Wesley was in Ireland on the 5th, but the 15th 
was spent happily in Chester with the, supernumerary, T. 
Brisco, and his charming family. 
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In the second edition of the Works, there is an evident 
confusion of dates in the Journal for April, 1786 : how far 
it has been corrected in later editions I am not able at this 
moment to say. The passage referred to reads : " Saturday, 
April I, Macclesfield ; Sunday, April 2, do. ; Monday, April 
3, Chapel-en-le-frith ; Tuesday, April 5, Stockport ; Friday, 
April 5, 1 went on as swiftly as I could through Manchester, 
Wigan and Bolton. Sunday, April 16 (Easter Day), I 
crossed over to Warrington," etc. The dates assigned to 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Easter Day are right. But 
Tuesday must be 4 (or 11) ; and Friday must be 7 or 14. 
Under any circumstances several days are unaccounted for ; 
and it may be conjectured with a high degree of probability 
that Chester received at this time one of the visits, which 
throughout a long term of years were regularly looked for 
in the spring. But we are not entirely confined to con- 
jecture. In a publication called the Cheshire Sheaf, full of 
the most interesting matter on every imaginable subject 
relating to the neighbourhood, several occasions on which 
he preached in the Octagon chapel are mentioned by a 
writer, signing himself J, H. Amongst these he includes 
April 10, 1786, and the following day. I am endeavouring 
to ascertain the authorship of the paragraph referred to, and 
what ground there is for a visit not recorded in the Journal, 
I do not, however, anticipate much result from this inquiry. 
For in a local history called Trevor's Panorama, published 
in 1843, there is a section headed Chronology, in which a 
few of Wesley's visits to the city are mentioned. These are 
almost identical with those mentioned by J. H., and include 
the one singled out for comment above. It would indeed 
be strange for two writers independently to select for record 
the same half dozen out of the three dozen visits which 
Wesley paid to Chester. It seems, therefore, that the 
writer in the Sheaf is dependent in this matter upon the 
earlier historian, and not upon some memoir or diary. — 
Rev, F, F, Bretherton, 
170. When Wesley visited Kendal in 1765 he states that he was 
the guest of Francis Gilbert. The diary of Mary Gilbert, 
the niece of Francis Gilbert, refers to this visit at length, 
and also records that her uncle entertained the great 
preacher in Chester in Aug., 1765, and April, 1766. From 
another published memoir it appears that the family soon 
removed to Whitchurch, and about 1773 back to Antigua. 
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I have gathered very full particulars relating to this 
distinguished West Indian family ; but I have neva* been 
able to ascertain why Kendal, Chester, and Wmtchurch 
were selected by Francis Gilbert for residence during his 
stay in England. — Bev. F. F, BretherUm, 

171. In Tyerman's Life and Times of Wesley (i. 162) quotations 
are made from " A Journal of the Proceedings in Georgia, by 
W. Stephens, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo." Stephens is described as 
the " secretary of the trustees at Savannah." Can any of 
our readers give information respecting the two volumes 
named ? Is there a copy in this country, to which access 
can be had ? — Bev, B, Green, 

172. Referring to Query 154 {Proceedings, vol. iii. p. 55), the 
name should be Harris, not Harris. — Bev, B, Green, 

173. In ^ Further Appeal to Men of Beason and Beligion (Works^ 
viii. 76, 77), Wesley refers to a tract entitled, The Operations 
of the Holy Spirit Imperceptible ; and how men may know they 
are under the Guidance and Influence of the Spirit, Can 
any member give an account of this pamphlet ? — Bev, B, 
Green, 

174. In the fragmentary Minutes of Conference for 1753 (see 
minutes, vol. i. Revised Edition, p. 717), it is inquired, 
Q. 2 — "What can be done in order to bear a sufficient 
testimony against the corruptions of the Germans ?" The 
answer is, " It may not be improper to reprint the * Letter 
to the Church at Hernhuth ' with some additions, and a 
Dedication to the Count." Was this done ? — Bev, B, 
Green, 

175. The following might be appended to Mr. Crookshank*s 
notes on Wesley's Journal, 1760, (see Proceedings, vol. ii., 
part 6, p. 131). 

March 20. " Mr. N n." — In the ' Life and 

Experience of Nicolas Manners,' published by R. Spence, 
York, 1785, there is the following reference to Newton. " It 
was in this year (1760-61) at Liverpool I became acquainted 

with Mr. (now the Rev. Mr.) N n, author of the letters 

signed Omicron, who sometimes attended our preaching. 
Once he invited me to breakfast with him, neither of us 
then supposing that I should write an answer to his ninth 
letter, which goes by that name." 

August 24, Sunday. * Embarked in the Nonpareil for 
Chester.' Additional details concerning the voyage are given 
by Nicolas Manners. " I left Ireland in company with Mr. 
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Wesley, my brother, and some others, and many passengers. 
Mr. Wesley preached twice on the deck. We were fifty 
vhours on our passage. The wind was high and unfair, 
sailing troublesome and dangerous. All of us who were 
preachers had cabbin beds, for which each paid half a 
guinea. But my brother and I slept two nights on the deck 
to preserve us from being sick. We lay on the boards, 
and covered us with sailcloth. The morning after we 
landed at Parkgate I took a walk in the fields. . . Contrary 
to my determination to desist from travelling I was 
appointed to the Manchester Circuit." — Bev, Thos. E, 
Brigden, 
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Subscriptions for 1902 are now due. Much inconvenience 
and labour will be prevented if members will .kindly send their 
subscriptions at once to the Rev. M. Riggall, Malta House, Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 

The attention of the members is specially called to the fact 
that it is necessary to increase the number of subscribers to our 
Society. Will present members make an effort to add to our 
numbers ? To aid in this a circular, containing the Rules of the 
Society, and, on the fly-leaf, the following encouraging and appre- 
ciative letter by the Rev. Dr. Rigg, has been prepared, copies of 
which members can have on application to the Rev. R. Green, 5, 
StaniTj^ore Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

8th July, 1 901, 
Dear Mr. Green, 

I want to express to you my sense, which 
steadily deepens, of the benefit you are conferring 
upon our Church by your excellent historical serial. 
To me it is intensely interesting. Every true student 
of Wesley's life and character, and of the early de- 
velopment of Methodism must appreciate its unique 
value and importance. I wish for it, and for you and 
Dr. Moss in your editorial care for it, ever increasing 
support. 

Yours very truly, 

J. H. RIGG, D.D. 

The price of complete sets of the various publications of 
the Society to the close of 1901 is 12s. 3d. to members only; 
or IIS. 8d. without the separate "Index to Jackson's Life of 
Charles Wesley." A copy of any separate issue may be obtained 
by members only for sevenpence, post free. Application for these 
should be made to the Rev. Dr. Moss, Didsbury College, Man- 
chester. 
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Green's Wesley Bibliography. 

ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



[The publishing: of the Weslev Btbltograph^ has led manv persons to seek further 
information on the subject Several of the toUowmg notes are the result of this. I am 
particularly indebted to Mr. Thursfield Smith.] 



No. I. — After the first paragraph /etwi This (fifth) Edition 
corresponds precisely with the one " Recommended by the Rev. 
Mr. Whitefield," and published by him in 1738, in The Christianas 
Companion, 

At the end add In a Manuscript Catalogue of the library of 
the late Rev. John Clayton, M.A., preserved in the Cheetham 
Library, Manchester, is the following entry : — " Clayton, John, 
M.A., Prayer by him and J, Westley^ 8vo., 1733." It is in the 
highest degree probable that this refers to this Collection of Prayers. 
On Wesley's intimacy with Clayton at this time, see Tyerman's 
Oxford Methodists, pp. 24 — 43. 

No. 2. — Add 5th Edition, 1797. 

No. 3. — After title read A i2mo edition was published by 
John Rivington, at the Bible and Crown, in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
1763, pp. xiii. 254. After the word "Oxon" on the title-page is 
the following : — " And afterwards revised by an eminent Divine of 
the Church of England." Probably Dr. John Heylin, Rector of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, Vicar of Sunbury, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
See Heylin's Diary, December 31, 1734. After " Tickets of the 
Society" read See Tyerman's L, of Wesley, i. 428. 

No. 6. — For the last line, read It was sold by the executors of 
the late R. H. Love, Esq., together with two copies of the reprint, 
for jQio I OS., at Messrs. Sotheby & Co.'s auction rooms, London, 
November 12, 1889. It is now in the possession of W. G. Thorpe, 
Esq., F.S.A., 20, Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 

No. 8. — To the editions named, add Another, Dublin printed 
and Corke re-printed : by Geo. Harrison, for the Author. 
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For 1 77 1, at the end, read 1746, adding in the first volume 
of the collected sermons, — see No. 88. 

No. 9. — To the editions, add Tenth : Corke : Geo. Harrison. 

No. 10. — To the fifth paragraph after 129, adddXso Tyerman's 
L, of Whitefidd, i. 432. It is advertised in the Gentleman* s Magazine, 
February, 1739, p. 108. 

No. 14. — Add See Christian History, 1741. No. 37. 

No. 15. — After the editions, insert Published in two Parts, 
containing 64 and 75 hymns respectively. The second edition 
has no preface ; it is not divided into parts. Eighteen hymns are 
omitted, and four added. " Jesu, thy boundless love " transposed 
from p. 156 to p. I. After the third edition, the 1740 book 
(No. 19) was incorporated with this, as third and fourth parts. 

At the end, add The book is better adapted for private than 
for public use. 

No. 17. — To the editions, add Eighth, London : Richardson. 
1760. " Extracted from a Treatise on Christian Perfection " is on 
the title-page. 

No. 19. — Add The poem to the Rev. Mr. Whitfield, p. 27, 
is said to have been first published in a ** poetical tract, to be sung 
in Religious Societies : " Richard Wyatt, 1739. The Life of Faith, 
exem/plrfied in the Eleventh Chapter of St, PavVs Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which appears in this volume, was published separately, with the 
words " By Charles Wesley, M.A., Student of Christ-Church, 
Oxford," added on half-title, n.d. 

No. 20. — Line 8, /(W No. 14, read No. 13. Line 12, after 
^^ Weekly History, 'insert (August 7, 14, 21, 1742) prints^ Letter from 
the Rev, Mr, John Wesley to Captain Robert Williams, Occasioned by 
an Affidavit made some time since, and lately reprinted. And at the 
end, add Williams's Affidavit was the occasion of Wesley's pub- 
lishing the Extracts from his Journal — see Preface to Journal, 

No. 26. — To the editions, add Bristol: Pine. 1762. 24mo. 
Another 1765. i2mo. 

No. 27. — To the editions, add Dublin : Napper, For the 
Methodist Book Room, 13, Whitefriar Street. 1805. i2mo., pp. 
25. Hymn appended, " Saviour of all." 

No. 30. — To the editions, add 3rd edition enlarged : 15 
Psalms and Hymns added, 9 omitted; many re-arranged, nth. 
Index of first lines. 12th. Slight change in Psalm xxiv. continued 
through subsequent editions. 14th. London : Cordeux. 18 13. 
This is Coke's enlarged edition (see No. 378). 23 hymns omitted; 
22 inserted in part i, and 6 in part ii, over each of which are the 
words, " not in a previous edition." Four parts added, making 
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the total six. Two 14th editions, 1811, 181 3, both edited by 
Coke. 

No. 31. — Four editions, or examples, of this have been noted, 
all having the same printer's inscription, number of pages and 
hymns. The title of two (say Nos. i and 2) is Hymns on God^s 
Everlasting Love, To which is added, The Cry of the Reprobate, 
Nos. 3 and 4 have the additional words And the Horrible Decree, 
No. I has an oval medallion wood-cut of Shakespeare's head on the 
title-page ; the others, a pedestal with two figures supporting a 
circle, containing the monogram F.S. crossed, and floral surround- 
ings. All have the same wood-cut on p. 3 ; but in No. 2 on this 
page are the words, A Collection of Hymns ; in the others. Hymns 
on God^s Everlasting Love, In No. 4, the 14th hymn has 12 verses ; 
in the others only 8. There are other peculiarities in the printing. 
The order in which these examples were issued is at present 
doubtful. 

No. 33. — To editions, add 12th. Dublin. S. Powell. 1747. 
31st. London: Paramore. 1795. Other editions published. 

No. 34. — Several editions, only 12 pp. 

No. 38. — This was sold at 3d., see early catalogues. Osborn 
is in error (Preface to fac-simile reprint) in stating 6d. 

No. 40. — In several copies of this, Charles Wesley has him- 
self corrected, in MS., several of the errata, of which there is a 
page at the end of the book. Mr. Thursfield Smith has seen at 
least six copies corrected by C.W.'s pen. In 2nd edition, 1745, 
Psalm cxxxiii (p. 174 in ist edition) is omitted. 

No. 41. — Delete Price Three-pence, after Strahan ; and add 
and Sold by Thomas Harris, at the Looking Glass and Bible, on 
London Bridge ; T. Trye, at Gray's-Inn-Gate ; and at the Found- 
ery, near Upper-Moor-Fields. 1742. (Price Twopence.) i2mo., 
pp. 36. Osborn gives " Price Three-pence." This was often 
called " The German Hymns," as so many were taken from the 
German. 

No 43. — Add 5th edition, to which is subjoined. Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. London, printed, and Corke 
re-printed : by Geo. Harrison for the author. 

No. 4g,—Add 4th edition, 1803. 

No. 53. — At the end add See particulars in Tyerman's L, of 
Whitefield, ii. 63-7. 

No. $$,— Add 2nd edition 8vo. Bristol: F. Farley, 1744, 

pp. 30- 

No. 56. — Add Another 2nd edition which differs in wood-cut 
and paging. 
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No. 58. — jPor, There is neither index nor table of contents, 
readf There is a table of contents pp. 8, and errata pp. 2 ; with 
List of books published, pp. 2, which should appear at the end of 
the third volume. Wesley had to pay ^£$0 to Dodsley, a publisher, 
" for reparation of a piracy," unwittingly committed in printing 
portions of Young's Night Thoughts. ;£'2o bank note was paid 
February 8, 1 745, and a cheque for ;£^o payable in three months. 
See Methodist Magazine, 1848, p. 976, and L, of Wesley , i. 465. 

No. 59. — After 1756, add pp. 83. 

No. 60. — End of first paragraph, for pp. 82, read pp. 83. 

No. 68. — Third paragraph, p. i., /or 184 1, read 1741. 

No. 83. — Strange error in paging in ist edition, p. 52 is 
followed by 65. No index to this edition. Sometimes bound 
up with No. 36. 

No. 84. — To editions, add Second 1747. Third Newcastle : 
Gooding &c., sold "at the several societies in England and Ireland. 

1 75 1" 

No. 86. — Add 4th edition, Corke : George Harrison, n.d. 

No. 92. — At the end, for No. 345, read No. 348. 

No. 96. — First line, read The title of the first and second 
editions. 

No. 98. — Line 3, for Hymns for, read Hymns on. 

No. 1 01. — No. 69 may be considered the germ of this. A 
different preface, dated November 1760; another, April 1780. 
Add New edition, London : 1796. "For six or seven and twenty 
years, I had made anatomy and physic the diversion of my leisure 
hours " — Plain Account of the Methodists (No. 126), JVorhs^ viii. 264. 

No. 105. — Read To all the hymns but three a tune is 
assigned ; the first twenty-five being from &c. To editions, add 
Another : Dublin printed, and Corke. Geo. Harrison, n.d. In last 
line, for " twenty-four," read " twenty." 

No. 106. — Not in Osborn or Heylin. Tyerman (L. of Wesley, 
i. 559-60.) makes a strange mistake in reference to a book having 
this title. The book he names was a single copy made up of 10 
pages of No. 106, and the remaining 326 pages from vol. ii. of 
No. 138. The error was pointed out in Meth. Recorde/r, April 10, 

1873. 

No. 118. — Line 18, /(W "Three editions,'* read " Four editions 

of Trapp's pamphlet." 

No. 133. — 3rd. edition, London, Cock, 1749. 

No. 137. — After second paragraph, insert These hymns were 
taken from the Moravian Hymn Book, 1742, but only Nos. 46 
and 61 are in that of 1754, and they in an altered form. 
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"J* Wesley's extract from our hymn-book has done us no 
injury " — Zinzendorf in Benham's Memoirs of James HuUon, p. 218. 

No. 157. — This was corrected by Wesley in his own edition 
of his printed Works, and in the Preservative against Unsettled 
Notions in Religion (No. 191). 

No. 162. — At end of editions, cwW "N.B.," &c., omitted from 
title-page. 

No. 165. — Editions, last line but one, for " Whitehouse" read 
" Whitestone." 

No. 168. — Note. — Vol. xxxviii. 1. 6, after sections, add The 
Devotional Tracts are evidently taken, in an abridged form, from a 
volume entitled Devotional Tracts concerning the Presence of God^ 
and other Beligious Subjects. Translated from the French. 
London : printed and sold by J. Downing, in Bartholomew Close, 
near Smithfield. 1724. 8vo., pp. xiii. 204. 

No. 179. — To the first paragraph, add A reprint, with very 
slight abbreviations, from A Catechism trvity representing the 
Doctrines and Practices of the Church of Rome^ with an Answer 
thereto. By a Protestant of the Church of England. 1686. 8vo., 
pp. 104 (Heylin). Tyerman says, London, 12 mo. He places it 
under 1749, but assigns no reason for doing so. At the end of 
An Exposition on the Doctrine of the Church of England, in the 
Several Articles proposed by Monsieur de Meaux, &c, (London : 
printed for Richard Chiswell, 1687), it is announced as, "-^ 
Catechism explaining the Doctrine and Practices of the Church of 
Rome. With an Answer thereunto. By a Protestant of the Church 
of England." 

No. 183. — Another edition, York : Ward, in Coney Street. 
1763, i2mo., pp. 12. 

No. 190. — See L. of Whitefidd, ii. 424. 

No. 191. — To another edition, add Bristol: Pine. 1770. 
The same as the first, page for page. 

No. 200. — To the editions, add Another, unnumbered, 
London : Hawes; and sold at the Foundery. 1777. i2mo., pp. 324. 
Of the six tracts named, many editions of the first were published 
separately. 

No. 202. — Note B. — Read: Original Letters between the Reverend 
Mr. John Wesley and Mr. Richard Tompson, Respecting the Doctrine 
of Assvrance as held by the former : Wherein that Tenet is fully 
examined. With some Strictures on Christian Perfection. London : 
printed for L. Davis, and C. Reymers, against Gray's-Inn-Gate^ 
Holbourn. 1760. Said to have been published by Dr. Dodd. 

No, 203. — In title, 1. 3, omit Narrow and insert 1761. 
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No. 205. — To editions, add The Fourth edition, corrected. 
Bristol: W. Pine. 1773. In last paragraph, 1. i, /or probably 
only three, read four. 

No. 206. — Paragraph one, 1. 3, for second and third, read 
second, third, and fourth. 

No. 208. — To editions, add Ninth edition differs from the 
others from p. 48. First paragraph, 1. 3, of notes, omit from " But 
probably " to " the same," 1. 6. Osbom is right : see No. 205. 
After Note, add Letter by Wesley inserted in the London Chronicle, 
dated January 12, 1761. 

No. 210. — Line 2 of title, /or hor., read Hor. 

No. 214. — To Vol. I. has 1160 hymns, add on passages from 
the Old Testament, and in Vol. IL are 318 (Nos. 1161 to 1478), 
and 870 from the New Testament, making a total of 2348 in the 
two volumes. 

On editions, 1. 3, after 1064, read O. T. in Vol. I, and in Vol. 
II. 264 O.T. and 817 N.T. passages. The total is 2145. 

At end, add also Advt to Vol. IX. of the Poetical IVorks, 

No. 216. — Notes, 1. 2, after i2mo, insert also 3rd edition, 
one vol., 1 2 mo. 

No. 225. — To editions, add Another, 1789, pp. 41. 

No. 241. — To editions, (wW Another Fourth, London: 1787. 

No. 250. — Last note omit St. Martin's Ash. 

No. 254.— Note : at the end, add See Athenian Grade, Vol. 
ii. p. 505. 

No. 255. — Third edition, for 1766, read 1776. 

No. 256. — To editions, ae^ Another, 1796. By John Wesley, 
Late Fellow, &c., pp. 42. 

No. 257. — The 1796 edition, pp. 148, contains seventeen 
additional letters, or parts of letters. 

No. 262. — Add See also Arminian Magazine, 1783, p. 46. 

No. 305. — Was printed as a broadsheet ; three columns on 
one side, and half a column on the other, n.d., n.p. Probably at 
the printing office in Gloucester. 

No. 315. — Said to have been published by Charles Wesley. 
Add Another, 1777, pp. 12 ; another, 1777, pp. 13. 

Note. The Saints' Everlasting Rest. To editions, add 
Another, Paramore, 1792, pp. 376. 

No. 330. — 2nd edition, 1778. 

No. 333. — Price 6d. until 181 1, afterwards is. In 1877 a 
new sixpenny edition commenced. 

No. 339. — Was also issued as a tract, 8vo., pp. 4. 

No. 340. — Taken from Letters to a Noblemun on the Conduct 
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of the War in the Middle Colonies, 1779. See No. 352. 

No. 348. — The hymns were all taken from publications 
already issued by the Wesleys. The following are their sources 

Poems by S. Wesley, Jun. 
Psalms and Hymns, 1737 — 1743. 
Hymns and Sacred Poems, 1739. 
do. 1740- 

do. 1742. 

do. 1749. 

Hymns on God's Everlasting Love. 
Funeral Hymns, 1744. 
Hymns for the Lord's Supper. 
Hymns for Times of Trouble. 
„ for the Nativity. 
„ on Redemption. 
„ for Whit Sunday, 
for the New Year, 
on the Earthquake, 
for the Year 1756. 
of Intercession. 
„ on Short Passages of Scripture. 
„ for Children. 
Family Hymns. 
Hymns on the Trinity. 
" Jesu ! Lover of my soul " first appeared in this book in 
1797; "Rock of Ages" in 1831, when the "Supplement" was 
added. The portrait first appeared in a " corrected edition " in 
1825. The same portrait appearing in some copies of the 1824 
edition, it is probable some of the sheets of that edition were in 
the following year bound up with the portrait. 

The three editions of 1797 differ from one another; two of 
them were issued in 1800. A fourth is the same as the latest of the 
three, with no other difference than that one is marked on the 
title page four shillings, the other four shillings and sixpence. 

To the editions, addAn^w edition, 1795 ; also a new edition, 
much improved and enlarged. By the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. 
1823. Index to verses introduced 18 16, not 181 7. 

No. 361. — To editions, add Another, Leeds : J. Bowling. 

1773, PP- 140. 

No. 369A. — Re-printed as a broadsheet, Bristol, September 

II, 1794 ; preceded by a Letter to the Members of the Methodist 

Society, and signed Thos. Coke, Hy. Moore, Benjn. Rhodes, and 

Thos. Rutherford. They give 1782 as the date of publication ( ! ) 
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and say it was reprinted by Wesley in 1 785. 

Nos. 376 and 390. — The titles of the several issues of this book 
differ : 

I. — The Sunday Service of the Methodists in North America. 
With other Occasional Services, London : printed in the year 1784. 
No preface. 

2. The Sunday Service of the Methodists in the United States 
of America, Wiih^ &c., 1784. Preface dated Bristol, September 
9, 1784. (So given by Osbom ; I have not seen it.) 

3. — The Sunday Service of the Methodists in His Majesty's 
Dominions, With, &c. London : Printed by Frys & Couchman, 
Worship Street, Upper-Moorfields, 1786. Preface, dated. 

4. — The Sunday Service of the Methodists, With, &c. London, 
Frys & Couchman. 1786. Preface, not dated. 

5. — The Sunday Service of the Methodists, With &c, London : 
printed in the year 1 788. Preface, not dated. 

6. — The Sunday Service of the Methodists in the United States 
of America, With &c. The Fourth Edition. London : printed 
in the year 1790. Preface, dated. 

7. — The Sunday Service of the Methodists. With &c. The 
Fourth Edition. London : printed in the year 1792. Preface, not 
dated. 

8. — The Sunday Service of the Methodists, Late in Connexion 
with the Rev, John Wesley, M,A, With Ac, The Sixth Edition. 
London: printed at the Conference Office, &c. 181 7. Preface, 
dated. 

" The Form and Manner of Making and Ordaining of Super- 
intendents, Elders and Deacons," found in all the preceding 
copies, is omitted from this. The Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
is not appended. There was probably at least one other edition 
intermediate between nos. 7 and 8. 

No. 396. — To the editions, add 5th. 1790; 8th. 1791; nth. 
Dublin, 1796. No change till 9th edition, when preface was 
omitted, and four additional hymns prefixed. 

No. 397. — A fourth edition of vols. i. — iv. was published 1787 
(see No. 200), of which these are a continuation. The eight vols, 
republished (5th Edition of i. — iv., 2nd Edition of v. — viii.) 
London : Whitfield. 1796. 

Page 254. — Summary, last line but 7, /<w 14, read 4. 

R. GREEN. 
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The Wesleys op the Principality. 



Every patriotic Welshman maintains that the genealogical tree 
of any family lacks distinction if it cannot boast of a Cymric 
branch. The marriage of our poet with the daughter of a 
Brecknockshire squire has hitherto been supposed to be the only 
connection between the Wesleys and the Principality ; but the 
writer of this note has discovered the settlement of a branch of 
the family (probably from Wells, their original seat) in the land of 
Morgan early in the eighteenth century. 

On the floor, near the arch between the used and unused 
churches of Llantwit Major, is a flat stone of blue lias, embellished 
with the heads of cherubim, and bearing the following inscription : 
"Here lyeth the Body of Thomas Westley, the son of John 
Westley, of Latchmore, in this Parish, G*"*^* He died the 30th 
Day of May, 1765, and was buried the ist Day of June following, 
aged 23 years and 10 months." Alongside this is a similar stone 
bearing the record : " Here lyeth the Body of John Westley, of 
Latchmore, in this Parish, Gent, ^ho died y« 4th Day of March, 
1766, aged 68 Years.'* But more interesting is the tablet attached 
to one of the square, massive, frescoed pillars of the nave, bearing 
three entries. " Underneath " (the floor of the family pew, prob- 
ably) " Lyeth the Body of Mrs. Elizabeth Westley, and sister of 
the above George Doule. She Departed this Life the 13th Day 
of Aprill, in the year 1736, aged 72. Also underneath lyeth the 
Body of Barbra Westley, the wife of George Westley. She de- 
parted this life y« 21th of June, in the year 1745. Aged 27. Also 
underneath lyeth the Body of John Westley, the son of George 
Westley, by Barbra, his wife. He departed this life the nth of 
April, 1 75 1, aged 14 years." The tablet to the "above George 
Doule " is inscribed with gilt letters on a black ground, and orna- 
mented with a crest. The Latin sets forth that he was the vicar 
of the parish, died in the year of salvation, 1693, and that his 
sister Elizabeth Westley placed this stone in memory of him. 
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The spelling of the name is to be noted. The Rev. L. H. 
Wellesley Wesley says that the original family at Wells wrote their 
name " Westley " for 300 years. Southey quotes the entry con- 
cerning the caution money of the father of John Wesley when he 
entered himself at Oxford, "Samuel Westley, paup. schol. de 
Dorchester, j£;^ : " and Tyerman gives the memorandum which 
John Wesley wrote with his own hand : " Joan Westley ad nominat. 
ducis de Bucks de . . ad Univ. 24 June, 1720." 

The great itinerant (then in his 74th year) preached in 
Llantwit Major church on July 25th, 1777. When he was 
admiring it, especially for its length (the screen between the two 
churches did not then exist), did he not note these tablets, and 
read his own name on each of them ? The argument from silence 
proves little in this case, for when Wesley visited Dorset and 
Somerset he never mentions his ancient and heroic forbears. 

Letch more — now Leech more or Leachmere — is a farm-house, 
about i^ miles from Llantwit Major. The Westleys were once its 
proprietors ; but the only known trace of that ilk is the name 
" Westley Fields ^\ still given to some lands in the parish. There 
is little doubt that the Glamorgan Westleys hailed from Wells, 
where the old forefathers of our Founder were established as early 
as the tenth century. Between the Somerset and Glamorgan 
coasts there was much communication in the eighteenth century. 
It will be remembered how the Methodist evangelists sailed from 
Minehead to Aberthaw, and the writer of this note has seen one 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's letters, in which the famous sea-king, 
at a much earlier period, proposes to cross from St. Donat's to 
his native county. St. Donat's (the retreat of St. Paul and 
Caractacus ? ) is not far from Letchmore, and is probably the spot 
where the Welsh Westleys landed. 

R. BUTTERWORTH. 
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Passages in the History of 

AVethodisav in Bedford 

AND Devizes. 



I. BEDFORD. 



The Moravian Expulsions at Bedford [Journal, 
8th Oct., 1753.] 
The Rev. E. Hass6, the Moravian minister at Bedford, tells 
me that the original document would probably be found in the 
Provincial Archives at Fetter Lane. Meanwhile I should propose 
to edit it thus : 

1. "Mr. J. and W. D. came to Bedford." Every member of 
the W.H.S. will at once write " W[illiam] D[elamotte]." Ingham 
and W. Delamotte are reported by James Hutton, in a letter to 
Zinzendorf, 14 March, 1740, as working together "in introducing 
Moravianism into Yorkshire." 

I propose to write, for the first name, " Mr. I[ngham]." Some 
early editor has made a similar misreading of Wesley's MS., and 
the mistake has been perpetuated, in 11 Jan., 1747, where "Mr. 
J. the C." at Devizes, should be, as C. W.'s Journal shows, " Mr. 
I[nnes] the C[urate]." Is Ingham known to have introduced 
Moravianism into Bedford ? The Memoirs of James Button do 
not answer the question. Ingham had been at the memorable 
New Year's watch night at Fetter Lane. 

2. " Achenwelder " is phonetic for " Heckenwalder." " On 
the 26th November [1742] he [Hutton] accompanied Br. Hecken- 
welder and his wife to Bedford, where they had been appointed to 
the oversight of the Society." — Memoirs, 101-2. 

So also we should spell " Schlicht," lower down. 

3. Is " Antone '' the " Bishop Antone " on whom Wesley 
called in Holland, [Journal, 28 June, 1783, and 7 June, 1785], 
and who was a Moravian, as the second notice shows ? Wesley 
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had not seen him " for six and forty years," when they met in 1783. 
Mr. Hass6 tells me that " Antony Seiflferth " was minister at Bed- 
ford in the years 1 75 1-5. He assures me that S. was not a bishop. 
But the bishop whose ordination oh the 28 Feb., 1736, in Georgia, 
so deeply impressed Wesley, who was present, is expressly said in 
Hutton, Memoirs, p. 22, to have been " Anton Seifart." Clearly 
this is the " Bishop Antone " of 1 783 ; and the coincidence of 
surname is noteworthy. When he adds, "We have had no 
bishop of that name," I presume Mr. Hasse can only mean at 
Bedford. 

4. " Mr. " of paragraph 7 I cannot clear up. Rev. ], A. 

Sharp, formerly of Bedford, says from local traditions, that the old 
Moravian chapel, which was still standing in my boyhood, was 
largely built with money supplied by Mrs. Okeley. This name 
will come before us again. 

5. " Observe, no one must go out of the town, no, not a mile, 
without leave from " the Chief Labourer, i.e., in Methodist phrase- 
ology, the superintendent minister. This seems rather a forced 
extension of Rule No. 19 of Bohler's Society [these are very in- 
completely given in Journal, i May, 1738; completely in Hutton, 
pp. 29 if] : " That any Person who desires or designs to take any 
Journey, shall first, if it be possible, have the Approbation of the 
Bands.'' Under this rule, it will be remembered, Wesley's 
memorable journey to Bristol in March, 1739, was long debated 
uppn at Fetter Lane. 

6. Rev. J. A. Sharp says [Bedford Meth. M. Mag., Jan. 1 894] that 
the Moravians had come to Bedford on the invitation of Rev. 
Jacob Rogers {Journal, 16 Oct., 1753] and Mr. Francis Okeley, 
and that the earliest meetings were held at the house of Mrs. 
Okeley, — his wife ? or mother ? — in the High Street. In a roll of 
the mayors of Bedford, kindly lent to me by Sir Frederick Howard, 
appears " Francis Okeley, 1719-20." It looks as if on the whole 
it were probable that Mrs. Okeley was his wife or widow, and the 
Francis Okeley, who appears for many years in Button and The 
Countess of Huntingdon as a Moravian layman and minister, his 
son. 

If Francis Okeley were an ex-mayor, light is at once 

thrown upon the requirement of Heckenwalder that W P 

should put himself out of the Corporation [par. 3] ; and also upon 

the identity of W P , and the reason for Wesley's so full 

insertion of the matter in his JouPrnaL The conditions of identi- 
fication require that W P should have a son-in-law, 

E C . Wesley's friend and host, William Parker, mayor 
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in 1756-62,-71,-79,-83, was succeeded in the mayoralty by his son- 
in-law [Journal, 16 Oct. 1772]. Sn Frederick Howard's roll shows 
in fact that Parker was succeeded in 1772 by Edward Chapman, 
who was also mayor in 1799. There can be no doubt therefore 
that we have here the document of exclusion of William Parker, 

M Parker, Edward Chapman, and E Chapman. (If it were 

worth while, these blanks might readily be filled up at Bedford.) 

In spite of all, did William Parker, like Wesley himself, find 
it hard to part from his old friends ? Let the entry. Journal, 14 
Nov., 1757, be read in connection with par. 8 of our document. 
And do we read Parker's final decision in this conflict of feeling, 
under [Bedford] 9 March, 1758? As to this last conjecture, 
however, it should be stated that Mr. Sharp finds, — there is, I 
believe, a Life of Okeley, — that Francis Okeley accompanied 
Wesley from March 6th to Oct. 21st, 1758. In that case he 
will be Wesley's visitor; of whose, and not Parker's, motives 
Wesley is in doubt, but is content to believe the best. 

7. Perhaps I may add that I remember well the house of 
Alderman Parker, a high, old-fashioned brick house, which abutted 
upon the old Grammar School front of those days, and was re- 
moved to make way for the first extension of the school. In 
Parker's days it would be described as in Angel Street, or St. 
Paul's Square. Further also, I learn from Sir Frederick Howard, 
whose venerable father's memory went far back towards the time of 
the facts, that the "best house by far in the town " {Journal, 17 
Nov. 1 788] to which Wesley, — stranded in the street, and 
homeless, now that Parker was dead, — was so strangely invited, 
was that of George Peter Livius, — " Squire Livius," everybody 
said — which I remember well as a fine old mansion standing, with 
its stabling within its high enclosing wall, at the angle between the 
Goldington-road and The Grove, in S. Cuthberts. It has long ago 
given place to modern villa-houses. The room over the hog-stye, 
{Journal, 23 Nov. 1759] so long the meeting place of the Bedford 
Methodists, and the place of Parker's long lay ministry, is the room 
over a stable, which forms part of some old monastic buildings at 
the bottom of the yard of the Old George Inn, in the High Street. 
Within recent memory the little colony of Jews, resident in Bed- 
ford, met there for worship. [See Arm, Mag, 1780, p. 104]. Tyer- 
man is following what is by no means clear, however, when he 
says, " used as a spinning room." He is drawing from Rev. Mr. 
Lewis' account in Meth, Mag, 1833, P- 52. 
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II. DEVIZES. 



The Riots at Devizes in February, 1747. [C. W. Joumai^ 

Feb. 24, 25, 1747.] 

Edward Dore's finely engraved map of the ancient Borough of 

Devizes, 1759, curiously enough bears upon its face the names of 

several of the chief actors in the stormy scenes of twelve years 

earlier. 

The History of Devizes, by the local antiquary, James Waylen, 
goes unaccountably wrong in dating John Wesley's visit, putting 
October 1747 for January 1747, and dating C. W.'s so memorable 
visit February 1748 instead of 1747. (It is needless to say that 
this is not accounted for by the difference between Old and New 
Style. February 1747 is N.S., and would be February 174^, 
whilst O.S. dates were still current). But he gives some service- 
able pieces of local knowledge.' 

The engraver of the map is " W. Burrough." The publisher 
was Thomas Burrough, " bookseller and stationer, Devizes " 
(Waylen). The engraved lettering on a broad margin gives : 

"State of y« Borough in 1759 

" George Willey, Esqr., Mayor 

" John Garth, Esqr., Recorder 1 Representatives in 

"William Willey, Esqr., Free Burgess/ Parliament. 

" Prince Sutton, Esqr., Justice." 
The Willeys were brothers. Prince Sutton was their brother- 
in-law, having married their sister. It was something of a family 
business when they united their efforts against the handful of 
Methodists. "[The mob] were already. wrought up to a proper 
pitch by the painstaking Curate," — of whom more directly, — " and 
gentlemen of the town, particularly Mr. Sutton and Mr. Willey, 
the two leading men, Dissenters." In this last point is C. Wesley 
in error? Waylen's comment is [p. 383, note'] "Mr. Wesley could 
only mean that they were Dissenters in the sense of being 
Whigs and Hanoverians " (W. Willey was a staunch supporter of 
Walpole) ; " that is to say not Jacobites. It will be remembered 
that the invasion of the young Pretender had occurred only three 
years previously." He also assumes that it was George Willey, 
who was Sutton's associate in the persecution. He died in 
1770, his brother William surviving until 1780. J. Wesley's note 



I. In his quotation from C. W. *sJoumaly for Jackson's " The chief gentle- 
man of the town headed the mob," Waylen reads : ** The chief gentlemen.*' 
Can any member of the W. H. S. decide ? 
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of i8 Sep. 1772, tells for Waylen's identification. " Scarce one of 
the old persecutors is alive." The Rev. Edward Innes, " Mr. I. 
the C[urate] " [Journal^ 11 Jan., 1747], who was presented to the 
Rectory of Devizes by George III. in 1774, died in 1789. Prince 
Sutton's monument in St. John's Church says : " who died justly 
esteemed and respected for his strict integrity, particularly displayed 
in the discharge of his duty as justice of the borough, Sep. 13, 
i779> ^ged 7^'" So differently may men be estimated ! In 
similar fashion the arch-persecutor, the Rev. Mr. Innes, is called 
in 1777, by the grateful sufferers from a fire in the village of 
Aldbourne, in North Wilts, " the Rev. and humane Mr. Innes, 
minister of Devizes." The poor Methodists of 1747 tasted a 
strange type of " humanity " in him. 

John R. Fox, Esq., of Devizes, used his good offices with 
the town-clerk, and obtained permission to search for me the 
municipal records in the Town Hall strong-room. He found 
that Thomas Borough, the publisher of the map, was constable 
from Oct. 1746 to Oct. 1747. C. Wesley's spelling of the name 
of the friendly official is thus sustained, as against that of the map. 
The Mayor of that year, whose grateful wife and converted son C. 
Wesley mentions, is in the same records given as Robert Lawrence. 
Perhaps it was not all cowardice which made him leave the town 
on the second day of the riot, " in the sight of the people." He 
had reason for thinking good things of the Methodists, who had 
rescued his prodigal son, and he may not have felt strong enough 
to interpose on their behalf as he would have wished, in the face 
of the Innes-Willey-Sutton combination. 

Clark is a common name at Devizes, but " Mr." Clark, C. 
Wesley's host, seems a man of some prominence in the town, and 
it is interesting to note that a Peter Clark followed Robert 
Lawrence as Mayor in the October of 1747. 

The Constable of those days is of course far more than 
the mere policeman of our times. In all such old corporate 
places, as (e.g.) in Bristol, on the election of Mayor, two Con- 
stables were chosen by him. In Devizes they were generally 
tradesmen of the town. They still are appointed, though their 
office has under modern municipal conditions become almost 
purely ornamental. Four times a year they proclaim the Quarter 
Sessions, and they attend the Mayor occasionally to church. 
Perhaps Thomas Borough, chosen by Robert Lawrence, thus 
came to share the friendliness of the Mayor's house toward the 
Methodists. " The persecuting constable " was one William Leach. 
When Borough read the Riot Act and gave the rioters "the 
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hour," which the Act prescribes for compliance with its require- 
ments, he would carry his staff. The two are still preserved at 
Devizes. "They are long weapons borne like the maces on 
occasions of ceremony ; they are tipped with flat-headed bronze 
ornaments, having on the one side the arms of England, and on 
the other a medallion of Queen Anne ; and inscriptions stating 
that they were presented to the Corporation of Devizes by John 
Smith, citizen of London, brazier to King William III. of blessed 
memory, who delivered this nation from Popery and arbitrary 
government, and to her present Majesty Queen Anne " (Waylen, 
p. 578). It is a bit of old world life. As C. W. says, the 
Constables had a posse, on whose help they might call. Of the 
minor actors in the drama very little can be said with any 
precision. Mr. Street, a justice in the town, refused to act, when 
applied to in the absence of the Mayor. It is a touch of confir- 
mation to find in Waylen (p. 360) that there was a standing feud 
or jealousy between the Streets and the Suttons of New Park. 
Who is " the old serpent who sat observing us at an opposite house, 
in the shape of a Lawyer"? Garth, noted upon our map as 
Recorder, held that office from 1732 to 1764. His monument is 
in St. Mary's Church, and says that he " died of illness brought on 
by his studious habits." He was a nephew of Sir Samuel Garth, 
author of The Dispensary, His house was the mansion still stand- 
ing near that church, until recently known as Miss BidwelFs school. 
Possibly he could sit in one of his own windows and survey the 
scene, if the location of Mr. Phillips' house, where C. Wesley was 
besieged — and of Mr. Sutton's next door, through whose garden 
he escaped, — may be accepted, which some slight traditional evi- 
dence makes probable. The opening at present leading up to the 
West door of St. Mary's Church, and lying between the Castle 
Hotel and the shop of a Mr. Boyce, a mason, is later than the date 
of our map of 1789, and in fact has been made within the memory 
of a few old people still living. On the now open piece of grass 
in the churchyard formerly stood, at right angles to the main street, 
and projecting some little distance beyond the line of Garth's front 
wall, a row of houses. One of these, lam told by Mrs. Offor, the 
representative of an old Devizes family, her mother always said was 
that in which C. Wesley was blockaded by the mob. Garth, if it 
were he, and if he were sitting in a window of his own house, — 
which is not certain, — could readily enough watch the mob, filling 
the street, and surging up the narrow paved path in front of the 
houses. But it is only conjecture that " the old serpent " was Mr. 
Recorder Garth. 
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John Wesley, it may be added, mentions a professional man 
at Devizes, of another type altogether [Journal, 2 Oct. 1764] : "a 

black swan," " an honest lawyer," ** Mr. B ." Waylen (p. 387) 

suggests an identification : " This was Henry Samuel Biggs, an 
attorney of Devizes, who died in 1798, and lies buried in Bromham 
Churchyard [not far from the grave of Thomas Moore, the poet] ; 
but whether or not he was deserving of the flattering distinction, 
we have not the means of declaring." The horse-pond into which 
the preachers' beasts were driven and left standing in the water up 
to their neck, is the sheet of water near St. James' Church, and by 
the side of the London Road, known, for no assignable reason, as 
the Crammer. Many a similar trick has been played at the 
Crammer in stormy election times in more recent days. 

H. J. FOSTER. 
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Notes on Wesley's Journal. 

(Continued from p. xix). 



1763. Jan. I. London. Preface to Milton's Works, Works 

xiv. 335- 

Jan. 7. Windmill Hill. Letter to London Chronicle, Tyer- 
man, ii. 460. 

Jan. 17. "Mr. M.'' Thomas Maxfield. 

Jan. 30. The Society for the Reformation of Manners met 
at Wesley's chapel in West St., Seven Dials, where he preached 
before its members the annual sermon, taking for his text the very 
Scripture which had been selected by his father when performing 
the same service sixty-five years before, — " Who will rise up with 
me against the wicked ?" Wesley attached considerable im- 
portance to this sermon, as is seen from the fact that he retired to 
Lewisham to compose and write it, and that it was immediately 
published in an octavo pamphlet of 30 pp. Tyerman, ii. 469 

Feb. 4. Letters written to Mr. Maxfield. " Brother B ." 

Bell, 

Feb. 8. London. Letter to C. Wesley. Works xii, 124. 

Feb. 9. do. to London Chronicle, Tyerman, ii. 

461. 

Feb. II. " Mrs. P " Mrs. Perronet. Tyerman, ii. 467. 

Feb. 26. London. Letter to C. Wesley. Works xii. 125. 

Mar. 6. do. do. „ xii. 125. 

Mar. 18. do. to Lloyd's Evening Post, Tyer- 

man, ii. 439. 

Mar. 20. do. to Lady Huntingdon. Life and 

Times of Lady Huntingdon^ 
i, 329. 

April 5. do. to London CJironide, Tyerman, 

ii. 469. 

April 7. do. to A Member. Works xii. 278. 

April 28. " Mr, M d." Mr. Maxfield. 
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April 28. Paragraph 13. "Mrs. C." Mrs. Coventry. 

May 12. Letter to Mrs. Maitland. Works xii. 257. 

May 26. Aberdeen. Letter to Miss Jane E. Lee. Un- 
published. 

May 29. One of Wesley's hearers on this occasion was Lady 
Frances Gardiner, the widow of the renowned Colonel Gardiner, 
who fell at the battle of Preston Pans. Tyerman, ii. 470. 

May 30. Dunbar. Eleven years before a company of 
English dragoons held a prayer meeting here, at which Andrew 
Affleck was converted. He became a member, and for 59 years 
lived the life of an earnest Christian. Tyerman, ii. 471. 

June I. "Placey." Plessey. 

June 4. "Mr. Goodday." Rev. Thos. Goodday. Tyer- 
man, ii. 334. 

June 1 7. Manchester. While here he paid his first visit to 
Matthew Mayer, at Portwood Hall, near Stockport, then a young 
man, 23 years of age, a Methodist of about 4 years' standing, who 
had found peace with God only a few months before. In con- 
junction with John Morris, he had established weekly prayer 
meetings at Davyhulme, Dukinfield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
other places, in one of which John Whitehead, the biographer of 
Wesley, was converted. Wesley invited young Mayer to accompany 
him to Birmingham, which invitation was accepted; and thus 
commenced a remarkable career of earnest and successful preaching, 
which lasted fifty years. Tyerman,. ii. 473. 

July II. Letter to Mr. Hart. Works xii. 258. 

July 16. London. Letter to Miss Furly. Works xii. 207. 

July 19. Twentieth Conference. See Tyerman, ii. 474-79, 
Meth. Magazine 1804, 269. 

Aug. 19. "Trevecka." Trevecca. 

Aug. 19. Howell Harris. Eight years before this entry, 
Harris's strong vigorous constitution had utterly broken down 
with the strain of ceaseless work. People from all parts of the 
country flocked to his great house to receive religious instruction. 
Winter No. MetK Eec. 1896, p. 86. 

Aug. 20. That ride was an idyll in itself. A morning canter 
in mid- August along the Usk Valley, its woven mantle of trees and 
shrubs slightly touched with autumnal tints ; undulating cornfields, 
meadows dotted with mountain bred black cattle, and white sheep, 
hedge rows bright with wild flowers, rivulets dashing over rocks in 
little cascades, and the Usk silently with ever broadening waters 
mirroring the rugged precipices, &c. Recorder Winter No. 1896, 
p. 83. 
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Aug. 23. Pembroke. Letter to Mrs. Bennis. JForA» xii. 385. 

Aug. 26. From other sources we know that at this time he 
was much more interested in the work commenced by the famous 
Thomas Taylor, in Gower, than in the respectful listening of un- 
responsive crowds in Swansea. Recorder Winter No. 1900, p. 18. 

Aug. 27. Welsh Jumpers. Further details : See Tyerman, ii. 
480-81. 

Aug. 27. "Mr. W. W." Mr. Wm. Williams, the Welsh 
hymnist. 

Aug. 28. " W " Wenvoe. " Mr. H." Rev. John Hodges. 

Aug. 28. " The Town Hall " in High St., but long since 
ceased to exist. W.H.S. Proceedings, iii. 83. 

Aug. 29. " F Castle." Fonmon Castle. 

Aug. 30. " Mr. Cheek." Mosley Cheek, an itinerant who 
withdrew from the work in 1 764. 

Sep. 3. Bristol. Letter to C. Hopper. fTorks xii. 306. 

Oct. 5. London, do. to Mr. Merry weather. Works xii. 
270. 

Oct. 10. News of his coming had preceded him, and violence 
had been threatened. However the fears of the brethren were 
unfounded. From this year services were held regularly for many 
years. MetK Mag, 1884, 607. 

Nov. 2. Welling. Letter to C. Hopper. WorTcs xii. 307. 

Dec. 7. " Mr. Ch " Rev. Jacob Chapman. Tyerman, 

ii. 482. 

Dec. 15. Lewisham. Letter to Miss Furly. Works xii. 208. 

1764. Letter to Bristol Society. Magazine, 1S37, p. 822. 

Feb. 19. Near to Witney, at Blandford Park, resided Mr. 
Bolton and his unmarried sister, whose house for many years was 
one of Wesley's much loved haunts. Miss Bolton was one of 
Wesley's favourite correspondents, and Mr. Bolton one of his best 
local preachers. Tyerman, ii. 498. 

Feb. 5. " Mr. Hartley " Rev. Thomas Hartley. Tyerman, 
ii. 518-25. 

Feb. 29. Mr. Wesley attending oratorios, see Tyerman, ii. 499. 

Mar. I. London. Letter to C. Wesley, ^or^ xii. 126. 

Mar. 2. do. to Miss Jane E. Freeman. Un- 

published. 

Mar. 21. "The playhouse." This was in Moor Street (one 
of the most ancient streets in the town), and was on this day 
opened for public worship. Meth, Welcome, 1901, 109. 

Mar. 23. Dudley. Mr. Southall and his family were a part 
of the first Society, in his house meetings for prayer were held, and 
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more than once were his windows smashed, and the congregations 
cursed with bitter oaths. Mdh. Mag,, 1823, 568 ; Tyerman, ii. 500. 

Mar. 24. The riots here had now ceased. A Quaker was 
the means of quelling them. This Friend happened to ride 
through the town. The mob swore he was a preacher, pulled him 
from his horse, dragged him to a coal pit, and threatened to throw 
him in. The man of peace availed himself of law, and prosecuted 
his assailants at the Assizes, and from that time the tumult of the 
town subsided, Tyerman, ii. 501. 

Mar. 26. " The house " was an upper room over the Castle 
Inn, in the Castle yard, off George Street, which had been for 
some time rented by the Society. Thence when their needs 
demanded it, they migrated to a larger room over the stables 
of the Dragon Inn. Meth, Welcome, 189 1, 247. 

Mar. 27. Letter to Rev. Mr. Hartley. Works xii. 244. 
See also Meth. Mag,, 1856, 236. 

Mar. 27. " Mr. D. ." Mr. Dobinson. 

Mar. 28. " Alferton." Should be Alfreton. 

Mar. 28. " Their snare is broken." Some uneasiness had ere 
this been excited relating to Mr. Bryant, of which this was probably 
either the thing itself or an emanation. Everett's Meth, in 

Sheffield, p. 179. 

Mar. 30. " Nothing of self-conceit, &c.," referring to the 
religious reveries of Geo. Bell and his followers. lUd, p. 179. 

Mar. 31. Doncaster. Here a Society had been formed, 
which met in the house of Betty Riley, and had Thomas Naylor 
as its leader. The rabble were rude, and often violent, but truth 
was mighty and its triumphs great. Tyerman, ii. 502. 

April 6. " Sir N. H." Sir Nevil Hickman. Tyerman, ii. 502. 

April 12. "John Manners." He passed away ten days after 
Mr. Wesley saw him. He was sensible to the last, and truly 
happy in God, saying : " The way is clear, and my heart is at 
liberty." He died in his brother-in-law's, Thomas Dilcock, in 
Peaseholme Green, and was buried in St. Saviour's church yard 
Meth. in York, 102. 

April 17. "Mr. Conyers." Rev. Richard Conyers, LL.D., 
Vicar of Helmsley. Tyerman, ii. 335, 

April 19. Mr. Perronet, Rev. Vincent Perronet, Vicar of 
Shoreham. 

April 19. Mr. Romaine, Rev. Wm. Romaine, Chaplain to 
Countess. 

April 19. Mr. Newton, Rev. John Newton, Curate of Olney. 

April 19. Mr. Shirley, Rev. Walter Shirley, Rector of 
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Loughrea. 

April 19. Mr. Downing, Chaplain to Lord Dartmouth. 

April 19. Mr. Jesse, Perpetual Curate of West Bromwich. 

April 19. Mr. Adam, Rev. Thos. Adam, Rector of Win- 
tringham. 

April 19. Mr. Talbot, Rev. Wm. Talbot, Vicar of St. Giles, 
Reading. 

April 19. Mr. Riland, Rev. Jno. Riland, Curate of Sutton, 
Coldfield. 

April 19. Mr. Stillingfleet, Rev. Edward Stillingfleet, of 
Shawbury. 

April 19. Mr. Fletcher, Rev. John Fletcher, Vicar of 
Madeley. 

April 1 9. Mr. Johnson, Rev. [Qy. was he curate to Rd. Hart ?] 
See R.H.'s letter. 

April 19. Mr. Baddily, Rev. Wm. Baddiley, Chaplain to the 
Countess. 

April 19. Mr. Andrews, Rev. Jno. Andrews, Vicar of Stinch- 
combe. 

April 19. Mr. Jane, Vicar of Acton. 

April 19. Mr. Hart, Rev. Richard Hart, Vicar of St. George's, 
Bristol. 

April 19. Mr. Brown, either Rev. Jas. Brown, Vicar of 
Kingston, or Rev. Moses Brown, Vicar of Olney. 

April 19. Mr. Rouquet, Rev. Jas. Roquet, or Rouquet, 

Vicar of West Harptree. 

April 19. Mr. Sellon, Rev. Walter Sellon, Curate of Breedon. 

April 19. Mr. Venn, Rev. Henry Venn, Vicar of Hudders- 
field. 

April 19. Mr. Richardson, Rev. John Richardson, a curate 
in Sussex. 

April 19. Mr. Burnet, Rev. G. Burnett, Vicar of Elland. 

April 19. Mr. Furley, Rev. Samuel Furley, then living at 
Slaythwaite. 

April 19. Mr. Conyers, Rev. Richard Conyers, LL.D., Vicar 
of Helmsley. 

April 19. Mr. Bently, Curate of Dr. Conyers. 

April 19. Mr. Berridge, Rev. John Berridge, Vicar of Everton. 

April 19. Mr. Hicks, Rev. Wm. Hicks, Vicar of Wrestling- 
worth. 

April 19. Mr. Richardson, Rev. Jno. Richardson. See 

Recorder^ Feb. 28, 1901, p. 10. 

April 19. Mr. Colley, Rev. Benjamin Colley. 
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April 19. Mr. " C." Rev. Richard Conyers. Recorder Winter 
No. 1900, 74. 

April 19, Mr. "R. H.," Rev. Richard Hart. 

April 19. Mr. " W. S.," Rev. Walter Sellon. 

May 7. Newcastle. Letter to Merry weather. Works xii. 270. 

May II. do. to Glascott. /Forfe xiii. 67. Dated 

May 13 : see Mag, 1834, p. 418. 

May II. Weardale, " a beautiful valley, above twenty miles 
long, with only five places of religious worship," to which, however, 
was now added a Methodist chapel, built at High House in 1760. 
Tyerman, ii. 503. 

May 16. Newcastle. Letter to Lady Huntingdon. Tyerman, 
ii. 508. 

May 18. " Henry Jackson," died 20th Feb., 1766. Orphan 
House, 113. 

May 19. *^Placey." Plessey. 

May 25. Haddington. Letter to C. Wesley. Works xii. 126. 

May 28. Edinburgh. Letter to Miss Furly. Works x\i, 2o2>. 

June 9. " Mr. Kershaw." See Methodism in Sheffield^ 94. 

June 20. Newcastle. See Letter to Lady Maxwell. See 
Wo7'ks xii. 334. 

June 24. Whitehaven. do. to J. C. M. See Works 

xiii. 49. 

June 30. London. do. to John Valton. See 

Works xii. 488. 

July 5. Leeds. do. to Sarah Moore. See 

Meth. in Sheffield, 184. 

July 6. " Shell of new house." An Octagon. Recorder, 
Winter No., 1897, p. 97. 

July 6. " Mr. Venn." Rev. Henry Venn, Vicar of Hud- 
dersfield. 

July 10. Manchester. Letter to Lady Maxwell. See Works 

xii. 335- 

July 14. Liverpool. do. Mr. Blackwell. See Wi/rks 

xii. 191. 

July 15. Liverpool. do. Rev. Mr. Furly. See Works 

xiii. 416. 

July 19. " Mrs. R " : Mrs. C. Roe, aunt of Hester Ann 

Rogers. See Meth, in Macclesfield, p. 82. 

July 26. Letter to Lord Dartmouth. See Works xii. 242 ; 
Tyerman, ii. 511. 

July 30. Pembroke. Preface to The Christian's Pocket 
Gompanion ; see Tyerman, ii. 552 ; Green's Wes. Bib.^ No. 231. 
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Aug. 2. " Town-hall " stood in High Street, but has long 
since ceased to exist. See Proceedings^ W.H.S. iii. 83. 

Aug. 6. The 21st Conference. A dozen clergymen attended 
this Conference and endeavoured in vain to prevail on Wesley to 
withdraw the preachers from every parish where there was an 
awakened minister. See Tyerman, ii. 51 ; Pawlyn's Meth. in 
Bristol^ p. 56. 

Aug. 17. Letter to Lady M . See Works xii. 362. 

Aug. 20. "Our new chapel." This was built of the old 
materials of St. Andrew's Church, which stood in the middle of 
St. Andrew's St., and was pulled down in 1763, because it was an 
annoyance to travellers. See Tyerman, ii. 512. 

Sep. 21. Bristol. Letter to Mr. Rankin. See Works idi, 320. 



do. 
do. 
do. 



do. to Lady Maxwell 
do. Miss T 



London, 
do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



12. 
I. 



C. Hopper. 
Mr. A. F. 
A Member. 
Mr. Rankin, 
do. 

" Mr. Hervey." Rev. James Hervey. 
" M. B." Mary Bosanquet. See Tyerman, ii. 517. 
London. Letter to Charles Wesley. See Works 



do. 


337. 


do. 


259- 


do. 


307. 


do. 


333- 


do. 


279. 


do. 


321. 


do. 


321. 



do. 



do. to Sarah Moore. 



Meth, in 



Sep. 22. 

Sep. 29. 

Sep. 29. 

Oct. 12. 

Oct. 13. 

Nov. 2. 

Nov. 6. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 7. 
xii. 127. 

Dec. 8. 
Sheffield, p. 1 88. 

Dec. 15. London. 

Dec. 20. do. 

Dec. 20. do. 
Tyerman, ii. 514. 

Dec. 31. London, 
xii. 129. 

1765. Jan. 7. High Wycombe. Here resided Hannah Ball, 
now in her 22nd year, earnestly seeking salvation, and one of the 
chief members of the Society. In 1769 she commenced a Sunday 
School, 14 years before Raikes began his at Gloucester. See 
Tyerman, ii. 534. 

Jan. 20. ** Mr. R 's." Mr. Romaine's, the Rev. William. 

Mar. 9. London. Letter to Mr. Rankin. See Works xii. 
322. 

Mar. 10. "A collection." This was at 9 in the morning, in 
the old French Church, Grey Eagle Street, Spitalfields. See 
Tyerman, ii. 534. 



do. 
do. 
do. 



to Mr. Rankin. Works xii. 322. 
to Charles Wesley. Wo7'ks xii. 128. 
to Bristol Corporation. See 



do. to Charles Wesley. See Works 
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Mar. II. "Mr. Pennington." William Penington, a 
preacher. 

Mar. 20. " Mr. Lewen *' was the father of Miss Lewen, a 
young lady of twoand-twenty, with a yearly income of ;;^6oo, who 
had joined the Methodists. See Tyerman, ii. 588. 

Mar. 20. " The new house " in Derby was the first Methodist 
chapel in Derbyshire. It was enlarged in 1 802, and is still standing 
in St. Michael's Lane, but it is not now Methodist property. See 
Recorder^ Winter No., 1896, p. 35. 

Mar. 2 1. " Full twice as large," referring to the addition of a 
gallery, which enabled it to accommodate double the number of 
people, though not quite twice the length or width. " The little 
differences were now easily adjusted." But why ? Mr. Bryant, 
the chief cause, was removed. See Meth, in Sheffield,^ p. 195. 

April II. " Francis Gilbert" : brother of Nathaniel Gilbert, 
of Antigua. Here also was Miss Mary Gilbert, a girl of 14 years 
of age, who had been sent by her father from Antigua to be 
educated, but three years afterwards triumphantly expired, leaving 
behind her the beautiful journal published by Wesley. See 
Tyerman, ii. 535 ; Proceedings W. H. S. iii. 19; Wes, Bib. No. 
250. Mary Gilbert writes: — "At noon we had the pleasure of 
the Rev. Mr. John Wesley's company to dinner, and in the 
evening he preached on Jer. viii. 22 — * Is there no balm in Gilead ? ' 
His conversation was very edifying, and God blessed it to my 
poor soul.'' 

April 12. Mary Gilbert writes, "At five in the morning 
Mr. Wesley preached on Psalm Ixxxiv. i, *How amiable,' &c." 

April 18. " Miss Lewen " : — see Notes on March 20, 1765. 

April 25. Edinburgh : Preface to Wesley's Notes on the New 
Testament, and Works xiv. 246. 

April 29. " Ballantrae and Stranrawer " : should be Ballintrae 
and Stranraer. 

May 8. " Terryhugan " : should be Terryhoogan. 

May 8. " Mr. Ryan " : Thomas Ryan, a preacher. 

May 8. " Clainmain " : should be Clonmain. 

May 19. " Mr. S. " : Rev. A. Sampson. 

May 25. " Derry " : Letter to Lady Maxwell. Worhs xii. 

338. 

May 27. " Mr. K. " : Mr. Knox. 

May 27. " Ballymafay " : should be Ballybofey. 

May 30. " Sligo " : Letter to Mr. Knox, Worhs xii. 255. 

June 7. " Mardyke " : a part of Limerick. 

June 12 do. do. 
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June 14. " Ballyaran " : should be Ballingarrane, now 
Ballingrane. 

June 17. " Kilfinnan" : should be Kilfinnane. 

June 22. Birmingham : Letter to Mr. Venn. See Works 
xiii. 238. 

June 28. " Youghall " : should be YoughaL 

July 5. Kilkenny : Letter to Lady Maxwell. See Works 
xii. 339. 

July 13. " Aghrim " : should be Aughrim. 

July 15. " Covylough '* : should be Coolalough. 

July 16. " Tyrrel's-pass " : should be Tyrrell's Pass. 

July 17. " Edinderry " : should be Edenderry. 

July 25. The sixth Irish Conference. 

Aug. 9. Letters to a Member. See Works xii. 280. 

Aug. 16. " The new house *' : an octagon just erected. See 
Tyerman, ii. 538 ; Magazine, 1843, p. 380. 

Aug. 16. The Gilbert family having removed from Kendal 
to Chester, Miss Gilbert says, " We had the pleasure of the Rev. 
Mr. John Wesley's company to tea, and in the evening he preached 
on 2 Cor. vi. 2, * Now is the accepted time.' " See Proceedings 
W.H.S., iii. 19. 

Aug. 17. In the morning he preached on Mark ix. 23. 

Aug. 19. The 22nd Conference. See Mag. 1865, p. 705; 
Tyerman, ii. 538-40. 

Aug. 31. Letter to a Member. See Works xii. 280. 

Sep. 8. " Mr. Rankin " : Thomas Rankin. 

Sep. II. St. John's : Letter to Rankin. See Works xii. 322. 

Oct. 5. Kingswood : Letter to Mrs. Crosby. See Works 
xii. 354. 

Oct. 5. " Coats " : in vol. xii. 239, spelt " Coates." 

Oct. 13. Bristol: Letter to a Member. See Works joi. 2S1, 

Oct. 1 6. Bristol : Letter to C. Hopper. See Works xii. 308. 

Nov. 18. London: Letter to Thomas Rankin, do. xii. 323. 

Dec. I. London : Letter to Lady Maxwell. do. xii. 341. 

Dec. 3. His " Word to a Smuggler " had taken effect. 

Dec. 5. " Feversham " : should be Faversham. 

Dec. 1 8. " Mr. P. " : Vincent Perronet. 

C. H. CROOKSHANK. 
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Notes and Queries. 



176. Corrigenda, Vol. Hi. pt. 4, p. 105, line 18, for "Miss Crosby," 
read " Mrs. Crosby "; line 2 1, delete Works xiii. ; page 107, 
line 14, for "Potts" read "Potto''; p. 109, line 4, for 
"Ridley" read "Radley"; p. no, line 9, for "Edmund" 
read " Edward "; line 26, for Doberison " read " Dobinson." 
— Rev, B, Green, 

177. Has any member access to the original edition of Wesley's 
MS. Journals ? It is very desirable to collate these with the 
editions published by the Book Room, to see what, if any, of 
Wesley's remarks with reference to the Church of England, 
or other topics, have been suppressed. — Mr, Henry J, 
Tomlinsnn, 

Alas ! It is not certainly known that more than frag- 
mentary portions of the " original MS. Journals " are in 
existence. A few of the small pocket-diaries have been dis- 
covered ; but they relate to an early period in Wesley's life, 
and in them no subjects are expanded. It has been ex- 
plained more than once that these pocket-diaries contained 
only brief memoranda of Wesley's doings in each hour of 
each day, and that they were followed by a Journal written 
out at length, from which " Extracts " were published at 
intervals. These extracts form the Journal as we now have 
it. What became of the large MS. Journal has not yet been 
satisfactorily shown. — Bev, B. Oreen. 

178. Count Coffart [Journal, 19 July 1753]. Jackson's reading is : 
" letters he had lately received from the Count Coffart, P. 
Bohler, and James Hutton." Tyerman prints [Wesley, ii. 158] : 
" From the count, P. Bohler, and James Hutton." The 
Rev. E. Hasse, the Moravian minister at Bedford, suggests 
that the allusion is to his ancestor, Henry Cossart, a promi- 
nent and busy intermediary in all negotiations between the 
Moravian Church and the English Government. The index 
to Hutton gives many references. There can be no doubt 
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that the passage should read " The Count, Cossart, . . . . " 
If Wesley wrote the name with two " long " jf, an early mis- 
reading by editor or printer easily accounts for the false 
reading in the text of the printed Journal, Yet the Index 
(ed. 183 1 ) gives ^^GoffarU County letter of, to Whitefield, 
censured, ii. 295," mechanically following the corrupt text. — 
Rev, H, J Foster, 
179. Birmingham Methodism (1764 — 1766). The Rev. R. Green's 
article on The First Ghapels in Birmingham led me to search 
for " Poet Freeth's " lines " On a Playhouse being turned 
into a Methodist Meeting House." They are to be found 
in The Warwickshire Medley, or Convivial Songster^ by John 
Free, 1 780. Three verses out of the seven may suffice : — 

Behold, where the sons of good humour appeared 
The scenes are thrown down and a pulpit is rear'd, 
The boxes on each side converted to pews, 
And the pit all around nought but gravity shows. 

The music^s sweet sound, which enlivened the mind. 

Is turned into that of a different kind ; 

No comic burletta or French rigadoon. 

But all join together and chant a psalm tune. 

When told that famed W — 1 — y appeared on the stage. 

The grave ones began to reflect on the age ; 

But those in the secret approved of the case. 

For 'twas done to drive Satan away from the place. 

The whole of the jingling verses are quoted in Dent's Old 
and New Birmingham* 

Nicolas Manners, whose " Life and Experience " appears 
to be little known, says that he went from Haworth to 
Staffordshire (Round) in 1 766. " Birmingham, which had 
been long in a low condition, was much revived this year, 
many being added to the Society. It had long been hurt by 
the madness of the people, for in winter on the Sunday 
evenings it was impossible to preach. So, for several years, 
instead of preaching at five o'clock, they were obliged to have 
it at one. And this year, when it was altered, some of the 
persecutors not being apprized of it, went at the usual time, 
and not finding the doors open broke into the place and did 
much damage. The next day the Methodists sent the bellman 
about the town, offering two guineas reward to any who 
would inform of the offenders. 
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" One of them being apprehended, he impeached nine 
more. So ten were brought before a magistrate, and, al- 
though he was a Deist, yet he did justice. He told them he 
could send them all to prison, and if they did not pacify their 
prosecutors, he would do it, and as much damage had been 
done at different times, he ordered them to pay the Method- 
ists ten guineas. Nor would he permit them to depart till 
they had paid the money. He said if they came before him 
again they should not escape so easily. This being reported 
in the town, it put a stop to the persecution, and we could 
preach when we pleased.'' 

" Now," says Manners, ** if all Christian magistrates, so 
called, would imitate this Deist, they would often do better 
than they do, and thereby prevent much mischief to many. 
But a profession of Christianity without the principle of it is 
next to nothing.*' Wesley records, in 1 768, that " the tumults 
which subsisted here so many years are now wholly suppressed 
by a resolute magistrate." Was this justice the Mr. Wortley 
Birch, of whom Mr. Mather wrote in 1763, who "laid some of 
the rioters in the dungeon and left them there for a night or 
two to cool ? " Was he an associate of John Baskerville, the 
famous Birmingham printer, the Deistic friend of Franklin, 
whose types were Sold for printing an edition of Voltaire's 
works ? — Bev, Thos, U. Brigden. 

180. Referring to Mr. Hayes' inquiry respecting Sir Joshua's 
portrait of Wesley, Mr. Thursfield Smith writes, " Mr. Graves, 
Pall Mall, the great authority on Sir J. Reynolds, and on art 
generally, has written to Mr. Wellesley Wesley, that in 
Reynolds' Diary, March, 1755, ^^ states that * he painted Mr. 
Westley.' We all think it must have been John, so that 
Wesley's remark is corroborated. The next thing is to find 
the painting." — Bev, B, Green. 

181. Wesley's Journal, May 19, 1778: "I now received an in- 
telligible account of the famous massacre at Sligo. A little 
before the Revolution, one Mr. Morris, a Popish gentleman, 
invited all the chief Protestants to an entertainment ; at the 
close of which, on a signal given, the men he had prepared 
fell upon them, and left not one of them alive. As soon as 
King William prevailed; he quitted Sligo. But venturing 
thither about twenty years after, supposing no one then knew 
him, he was discovered, and used according to his deserts." 
Where can an account of this be found ? — Mr, Francis M. 
Jackson, 
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182. " Here I met with one of the late Mr. Wesley's flock, who in 
England painted his pious teacher's portrait so often, that it 
enabled him to become a fraudulent bankrupt in London, 
and now to be the coach-painter of Abbeville." So it is 
stated in Nicholas Literary Anecdotes, Vol. ix. p. 285. Who 
was this painter ? — Mr, Francis M, Jackson, 

183. In 1735 John Wesley issued his third printed work, "The 
Christian's Pattern, or a treatise of the Imitation of Christ "; 
and in the same year, for the benefit of the poor, and at a 
very small price, a i2mo edition was published, with an 
engraving opposite the title page of the Crucifixion. I have 
a copy of this tiny copper-plate used as a class ticket, with 
the name and number of the member to whom it was given 
written at the foot. A second edition of this 24mo. book 
was issued by Wesley in 1750, and until now no other edition 
in Wesley's life-time has been known. But my indefatigable 
friend, Mr. R. Thursfield Smith, has just sent me another 
edition issued in 1 763 : " Printed by John (sic) Rivington, at 
the Bible and Crown in St. Paul's Church-yard," with this 
addition to the title, " And afterwards revised by an eminent 
Divine of the Church of England." Can any member tell 
me who this eminent divine was, or supply any information 
as to the publication of the volume? It has only 254 pages ; 
the 1735 book had 344; and with the exception of a few 
slight alterations in the spelling of certain words, such as 
" rejoice " for " rejoyce," the text appears to be the same. — 
Mr, Geo, Stampe, 

184. Referring to Mr. Green's mention of my name in connection 
with No. 5 of his suggestions, I shall be pleased to do what 
I can to further the object in view. Many of the portraits 
and engravings relating to the persons and places mentioned 
in Wesley's Journals are very scarce. Owners may not be 
inclined to part with them to enrich the proposed folio. It 
will give me pleasure to photograph, and enlarge where 
desirable, any such as may be available for this purpose. It 
might be desirable to make all copies of a uniform size for 
the folio. Of course, I should take every care of engravings, 
&c, entrusted to me for copying. — Mr. Joseph 0, Wright, 
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Bristol Aethodist Notes. 

(Continued from pag^e 7a.) 



BRISTOL CLERGYMEN AND CHURCHES IN 

WESLEY'S JOURNAL. 
(i.) Hodges at Clifton. 

Journal^ April 29 [not 28 as printed], 1739. " I then went 
to Clifton, a mile from Bristol, at the Minister's desire, who was 
dangerously ill." He preached twice that day at Clifton. The 
church was the old parish church of the then village. It had been 
enlarged in 17 16 by the addition of an aisle, but was still only a 
plain country church, and, after further enlargement in 1767, was 
removed a few years later, to give place to the present more im- 
portant building, suited to the needs and to the presumed " style " 
of what had become a large and fashionable suburb. Wesley took 
the afternoon service at Clifton on May 6th, 13th, and 20th. His 
letter of Monday, May 28th, to the Fetter Lane society, preserved 
in the archives there, says: "Monday, 21st. The minister at 
Clifton died. O what hath God done by adding these four weeks 
to his life?'' 

By the kindness of Dr. A. B. Prowse, one of the church- 
wardens of Clifton Church, some further fragments of knowledge 
have been furnished from the parish records. The name of the 
dying incumbent was John Hodges. He succeeded the Rev. 
Humphry Tucker, and his signature first appears in the parish 
records on April nth, 1732, and thenceforward frequently until 
1738. But on Monday, May 8th, 1739, ^^^ following entry was 
made in the churchwardens' book : 

** In Consideration that our minister, the Reved. Mr. John 
Hodges is very ill and not Likely to Recover, wee whose names 
are Subscribed Doe in the Roome of Mr. Step. Hodges Chose Mr. 
William Busher to be the Church Warden instead of Mr. Stephen 
Hodges as Witness our hands this 8 Day of May, one thousand 
[sic] Seven hundred and thirty and nine 1739. 

the mark of x Robert Clapp 
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Thomas Garland, Jos. Osborne, James Leigh, Edwd. Rogers, 

James Beuan.*' 
The entry of his burial is "[1739] Revd. Mr. John Hodges, May 
24th/' His father, also a John Hodges, was the patron of the 
living, and presented his son's successor, the Rev. Thomas Taylor, 
M.A., in 1740. The family was connected with Clifton for at 
least 150 years before 1732. 

I can give no reason for the wish of the dying man that John 
Wesley should be asked to " supply" in his pulpit. They might per- 
haps have met at Oxford. It is a little surprising that a clergyman 
whose irregularities were making such a stir in Bristol and neigh- 
bourhood during April, and were already beginning to alienate 
from him the Bristol clergy, should have found the pulpit of 
Clifton opened to him. And it naturally awakens attention when 
it is remembered that one of the clerical members of the first 
Conference, four years after, is also a John Hodges. But the 
agreement of names is a mere coincidence, and leads us nowhere 
in our piecing together the fragments of the history of these 
memorable months in Bristol. The Rev. R. Butterworth finds 
for me three men of the name in the printed Alumni Oxonienses. 
Two of them interest us : 

(a.) " John [Hodges] son of John [Hodges], of Clifton, co. 
Gloucester, gent., Balliol College. Matric. 24 November, 17 16, 
aged 18." 

(b.) "John, son of Thomas, of Abbey, co. Monmouth, 
pleb., Jesus College. Matric. 6 April, 1720, aged 18. B.A. 1723. 
M.A.. 1726." 

The former is the clergyman at Clifton, who must have died 
at the early age of forty-one. The latter is in all probability the 
clergyman of Wenvoe. Welshmen affected Jesus College. 
Christopher Wells, vicar of St. Andrews, a village near Wenvoe, 
who invited C. Wesley to Wales, was also a Jesus man. [C. W. 
Journaly Sep. 17, 1737 ; an "old friend," Aug. 24, 1744]. 

I cannot explain Wesley's comment upon the four weeks' 
lengthening of the vicar's life. A Methodist heart is ready to 
hope that, during the month of their connection, the " supply " 
had led him to a fuller and a rest-bringing knowledge of his 
Saviour. Nor do I know the connection between his illness and 
the displacement of Stephen Hodges, who had only been appointed 
warden on April 24th. 
(2.) Penrose. 

Wesley occupied the pulpit of St. Werburgh's, Bristol, on 
April 1 6th, 1777, and that of St. Ewen's on the following Sunday, 
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the 23rd. The former church, which has been removed and re- 
erected not far from Baptist Mills, then stood in Com Street. The 
latter was taken down about 1829, and its site is now occupied by 
the council-house of the city. It had not been used for worship 
since 1788 ; the bells and other furniture were soon after sold, one 
of the bells, dated 1698, having since 1798 been hung in the bell- 
turret of Portland Chapel. Between the appearances of Wesley 
in these two city churches, there is a link which is probably scarcely 
more than accidental, though interesting to notice. The rector of 
St. Ewen's in 1777 was a Rumney Penrose. Another Rumney 
Penrose was rector of St. Werburgh's in 1739, in which year, 
according to a very interesting reminiscence interjected by Wesley 
{Journal, April i6th, 1777), he preached in that pulpit his first 
sermon in a Bristol Church. [Clifton is not Bristol. Also, he can 
mean in 1739, at the earliest, for "Bristol " in the Journal^ under 
date 14 Oct., 1738, must on many grounds be accounted as a 
mistake for " Oxford."] I have found no earlier contemporary 
mention by him of the fact, not even in the fuller account of his 
work given in the Fetter Lane Letters. The earlier Rumney 
Penrose was one of the few Bristol clergymen who opened their 
pulpit to Whitefield, on the occasion of his first visit to the city 
(Tyerman, Whitefield, i. 177; but cf. C. of Hunt., Life, ii. 357). 
The two Penroses were father and son. The Alumni Oxonienses 
makes this clear; " Penrose, Rumney, s. of Thomas, of Clifton, co. 
Gloucester, gent, Merton Coll., Matric, 17 Oct., 1717, aged 16; 
B.A, 1 72 1,; M.A. 1724. Penrose, Rumney, s. of Rumney, of 
Bristol (City), cler., Wadham Coll., Matric, 26 May, 1749, aged 
16; B.C.L., from St. John's Coll., 1756, and fellow, rector of St. 
Ewen's, Bristol, until his death in 1786." 
(3.) Henry Becher of Temple Church. 

Henry Becher has obtained an unenviable prominence in the 
early history of Methodism in Bristol by his action in repelling 
Charles Wesley and his colliers from the Lord's Table in Temple 
Church, on July 27, 1740. As is well known, the unhappy 
incident had a most significant effect upon the relationship between 
the growing Methodist " Society " and the Church of England, 
although it was by no means the only incident of the kind. [Cf. 
Journal, 20 July, 1740.] The bitterness of the vicar of Temple 
was shared by others of his family. In sharp contrast with 
the action of [Stephen Clutterbuck] the Mayor, stands that of 
Henry Becher's brother, Michael Becher, Alderman and Sheriff, 
who on April 2 of the same year had peremptorily forbidden John 
Wesley to visit in Newgate " two poor wretches under sentence of 
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death," though they were " earnestly desirous to see me." So 
Benjamin Fletcher and William Lewis, convicted of highway rob- 
bery on Durdham Down, must needs die at Gloucester, on April 
14, without Wesley's spiritual counsel. " I cite Alderman Becher 
to answer for these souls at the judgment seat of Christ" [Cf. 
Works, ix. 38]. 

On August 23, 1743, Wesley reports that, being at Bristol, 
he made it his business to inquire into a recent case of what 
seemed like a direct visitation of God upon a clergyman of the 
city, for his false and bitter preaching against the Methodists. 
"A gentleman of Bristol" had laid before Wesley a detailed 
MS. account of the sad story. The clergyman in question had 
preached against the Methodists in several churches, and was 
intending to preach his sermon again in the pulpit of St. Nicholas. 
But he had no sooner repeated his text a second time than he fell 
in the pulpit, was carried out into the vestry senseless, and on the 
following Sunday died. I cannot find any contemporary reference 
to so notable and sad an event. No records at St. Nicholas 
Church give any help. I hesitate to suggest what might unjustly 
stigmatise an innocent man. But certain it is, that in 1 743 new 
clergymen succeeded Henry Becher in his livings of St. Stephen 
and Temple, and he disappears from the lists of Bristol clergy, 
probably by death, perhaps early in the year. Mr. John I^timer, 
in that mine of Bristol material, his Annals for the i8th century, 
reports on p. 241 that "One of the earliest Bristol Boarding 
Schools for young ladies was announced by the local Journal of 
March 31st, 1743, as having been just opened in College Green by 
Mrs. Becher, widow of a clergyman." The fragments of fact need 
much more definite information to connect them with any 
certainty. But they may be preserved thus, awaiting more light. 
(4.) Vicars of Temple Church. 

In his Journal, 18 March, 1781, Wesley writes: "The 
parishioners [of Temple] have had such a succession of Rectors 
as few parishes in England have had. The present incumbent 
[his friend Joseph Easterbrook] truly fears God. So did his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Catcott, who was indeed as eminent for piety as 
most Clergymen in England. He succeeded his father, a man of 
the same spirit, who I suppose succeeded Mr. Arthur Bedford ; 
a person greatly esteemed, fifty or sixty years ago, for piety as well 
as leartiing." 

The whole passage pretends to no exactitude ; "I suppose", 
shows that Wesley was content to speak without hook, " Rector " 
is an obvious slip ; the incumbent of Temple was a " vicar " only. 
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He could also hardly fail to remember that Henry Becher had 
been in the " succession." But the elder Catcott never held the 
living of Temple. He was rector of St. Stephen's, succeeding 
Henry Becher there in 1743. Dates and facts in this matter are 
singularly difficult to arrive at. Two well-known Bristol anti- 
quaries, Barrett and Pryce, make the rector of St. Stephen's and 
the vicar of Temple to be one and the same person. But the 
Rev. A. B. Beavan, of Leamington, the compiler of the invaluable 
Bristol Lists, gives me the following fully verified list, as against 
Wesley's informal one : 

April 4, 1693, Arthur Bedford. 

April 25, 1 7 13, William Gary. 

Nov. 16, 1723, Samuel Curtis, vice Gary, transferred to St. 
Philip's. [Gary there threatened to exclude C. Wesley from the 
Sacrament, following up Mr. Becher's action at Temple. G.W., 
Journal, Sep. 7, 1740.] 

Feb. 10, i73f, Henry Becher. 

Jan. II, 174I, Thomas Jones. 

May 17, 1755, Joh" Price. 

Jan. 28, 1766, Alexander Gatcott. 

Aug. 21, 1779, Joseph Easterbrook. 
Beavan, and the Did. Nat. Biography, like Wesley, reckon two 
Gatcotts, of whom the vicar of Temple may also have been "A. 
Stopford Gatcott." He was famous in his day as the author of 
a poem, " The Deluge." 

Arthur Bedford, M.A., was sometime chaplain to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and published pamphlets on Assurance and on 
Justification, in 1738 and 1741. So far as these were against 
Methodist doctrine, it was as the result of misunderstanding, not 
of malevolence. To Bp. Lavington [First Letter, ix. 9], Wesley 
says : " Sir, Mr. Bedford's ignorance in charging this doctrine 
upon me might be involuntary, and I am persuaded was real. 
But yours cannot be so. It must be voluntary, if it is not rather 
affected." 

Wesley paid him a visit of friendly remonstrance [Jourrudj 
Oct. 6, 1738], and counted him an opponent of a type entirely 
different from most of his assailants in the press. Bedford had 
also joined with Jeremy Gollier and others in their crusade against 
the vile stage of the period. [See Tyerman, Wesley, i. 209, 364 ; 
Whitefield, i. 74, 151.] 

(5.) For JosiAH Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, and 
rector of St. Stephen's in succession to the elder Gatcott, see 
below. If he also was an early critic of Methodism, he was not an 
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opponent, and Wissley caustically tells Mr. Bailey, of Cork [Works, 
ix. 65], that Dr. Tucker and Dr. Church " have wrote as gentle- 
men, having some regard for their own, whatever my character 
was." " The Principles of a Methodist ", written in 1740 [Works, 
viii. 359], "the first time I have appeared in controversy," is an 
answer to Tucker. He is also the candid and courteous unnamed 
critic with whom Wesley dealt in the preceding year [Journal, 
31 July, 1739; I Nov. 1739]. The critic avows himself to be 
also the author of the papers which appeared in the Gloucester 
Journal, then edited by Robert Raikes, the elder, under the title, 
"Country Common Sense." The accomplished Gloucester anti- 
quary, Mr. H. Y. J. Taylor, tells me that the Journal was largely 
circulated in the country places of Gloucestershire, and that Dean 
Tucker's papers had considerable influence in checking or abolish- 
ing the cruel and coarse sports then too common. The series did 
not run long, for a reason which the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. ix. 
(1739) p. 10, when reporting one paper, "On Riots, their Causes 
and Cure," thus caustically explains : " Mr. Raikes, the ingenious 
printer of this Journal .... had by enlarging his Paper, made 
room for an ingenious Essay every week under the title of Country 
Common Sense, but the Crowds of his Customers not approving 
of anything that required the use of Reflection cried out. That 
these Essays deprived them of News and so [he] re- 
turned to his former Method and discontinued them." 

RICHARD HENDERSON AND HIS PRIVATE 

ASYLUM AT HANHAM. 

Henderson was an Irishman, who came to England in 1762, 
and for some years travelled in this country as one of Wesley's 
helpers. But he left the work, and opened at Hanham a 
private asylum, which won recognition and high reputation from 
the faculty and the public of Bristol. Wesley evidently enter- 
tained special regard for him, notwithstanding his withdrawal, 
and paid him frequent visits at his Hanham home, when he 
chanced to be in Bristol. The earliest of these noted in the 
Journal is under date September 29th, 1781, and the record of it 
is accompanied by a warm appreciation of Henderson's methods 
with his patients. Wesley had had only too many examples of 
another method, as practised, for example, by the Monros, — father 
and son, — at Bethlehem Hospital ("Bedlam*') [Journal, Sep. 21, 
1 739, Sep. 1 7, 1 740]. The case mentioned under the latter date was 
not the only one where consciousness of sin and its accompanying 
distress had been counted mental disorder, and had led the 
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unhappy penitent to the madhouse, with its senseless and often 
brutal treatment. The visit of March 25th, 1782, was taken on 
Wesley's way home to Bristol, after preaching at Freshford close 
by, and gave him the opportunity of seeing and conversing with a 
remarkable patient, Louisa, " the Maid of the Haystack", of whom 
a fe)v words may be added directly. The next spring he saw her 
again for a few minutes, .on March 6, 1784, and reports the 
pathetic decline in her powers and whole condition. Four years 
later, the old man of eighty-five protests against the mistaken 
kindness of his Kingswood friends, who had themselves protested 
against his walking from Kingswood to Hanham, to call at the 
asylum, and thence on to Bristol. Only " five or six miles ! " 
and he " a Methodist preacher, in tolerable health." The entry 
reads as if the remonstrance had come from a Methodist preacher 
[September 6, 1788]. The next visit was one of condolence with 
Henderson, sorely stricken by the too early death of his brilliant 
son at Oxford [Journal, 13 March, 1789]. " He saved sons and 
daughters for others, his own son he could not save," is Wesley's 
sympathetic reflection at his last visit, 25 September, 1789. 

In this last instance the printed Journal reads : " At Clare 
Hill." This is to me as yet a puzzling entry. That it is at 
Hanham, and that Henderson had still his private asylum there, 
there is no reason to doubt. Everett says ** Clare Hill " too 
[Adam Clarke pourtrayed, i. 238]. But he is probably only working 
from the printed Journal, and there is no independent or confirma- 
tory value in his statement. A resident in Bristol at once thinks 
of Clare Road, Cotham, which is a steep hill. But a second 
thought recalls the fact that far on into the 19th century this was 
part of the unbroken sweep of Mother Pugsley's Fields. 
Henderson's house can still be located in Hanham, by a credible 
tradition at least. Mr. E. Widlake, for many years our Day School 
master at Hanham, found upon enquiry that the house now 
known as The Grange is also not infrequently called by older 
people "the madhouse"; and that this was Henderson's madhouse 
is made pretty certain by a scrap of testimony secured by Mrs. 
Widlake from the present occupier, Mrs. Monks, who has lived in 
and owned the place for many years. She showed to Mrs. 
Widlake a room over what is now the coach-house, as that " where 
Hannah More slept." For the moment it is sufficient to say 
that Hannah More had placed Wesley's " poor Louisa " under 
Henderson's care. The front of the house is clearly a modern 
building, but the back, like the coach-house, is as clearly of the 
period our inquiry supposes. But nothing is known of the name 
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" Clare Hill." Mr. Widlake, however, reminded me that, in a very 
old map of Kingswood Forest, reproduced in Braine's History from 
an original in the possession of Mr. Chester-Master, a road leading 
from Hanham to Con ham, and now called Jeffries' Hill, is marked 
" Hare Hill." But, though this joins the main road through 
Hanham, not very far from The Grange, which stands in the main 
road, it cannot be said that Henderson's asylum was in or on Hare 
Hill, unless this name were more widely extended, so as to cover 
the whole rising ground adjacent to the road definitely so named. 
To assume " Clare Hill " as a misreading of an early editor, or of 
the printer from Wesley's MS., for " Hare Hill," would not be 
surprising in these later pages of the Journal, which have not had 
his corrections. It is expressly stated by Jackson that Number 
XXI, from June 29, 1786, was only "transcribed and published 
by those persons who had access to his papers after his decease." 
It would be no more violent piece of conjectural correction of the 
printed text than was exemplified above, when I substituted 
** Freshford " for the printed " Freatford," about the correctness of 
which emendation there can be no possible doubt. Nor would 
" Clare Hill " be nearly so astonishing a misreading as " Clowrust," 
[March 26, 1789, and in the Index], in this same number of the 
Journal, where every consideration makes it clear that " Llanrwst " 
is the place at which Wesley took his post-horses. Those who 
know Wesley's handwriting in these latest years know how easily 
an unintelligent or ill-informed reader could thus transfigure the 
name ; not to suppose that Wesley himself had first attempted 
a phonetic reproduction (say) as " Clonrust." But " Clare Hill " 
remains an unsolved point of textual criticism ; the only con- 
jecture I can make being that Henderson had chosen the name 
for the house itself. The contemporary Clare Street, to-day a 
main business thoroughfare of Bristol, laid out and named in 
1770, and the later Clare Road above mentioned, perpetuate the 
popularity of Mr. Nugent, created Lord Clare in 1766, and for 
many years M.P. for Bristol, until the election of 1774 [Journal^ 
October 6, 1774], when he was displaced by Edmund Burke. I 
know nothing of Henderson's politics. Wesley's friend, Castle- 
man, the surgeon of Dighton Street [Journal, March 18, 1782, 
August 5, 1783 ; his wife, Letter to C.W., August 4, 1775, ^o Miss 
Bishop, May 22, 1781], appears in the Poll books as having voted 
for Cruger and Burke. Of Henderson, whilst as yet a travelling 
preacher, John Pawson, his colleague, makes kindly mention ; 
" that amiable man, Richard Henderson " [E.M.P., iv. 24, 26] ; 
and it will be sufficient to refer to Atmore's account in the 
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Memorial, with its touching story of the brighter experiences of 
his last hours, from the pen of that notability, Elizabeth Johnson 

[" E J ,*' oi Journal, March 13, 1784, and of all the cycle 

of Bristol Methodist literature of many years], the saintly gentle- 
woman of Hillgrove Hill, Bristol. A few words may be added 
about his then celebrated patient, Louisa, and his then as 
celebrated son, John Henderson. 

LOUISA, THE MAID OF THE HAYSTACK. IJourml, 

March 25, 1782; March 6, 1784.] 
Latimer, Annals of Bristol, i8th Century, pp. 425-6, thus 
summarises a strange story, which fills a large space in the local 
pamphlet and newspaper literature of the times. " In the year 
1776, a woman, described as extremely young, of prepossessing 
appearance and graceful manners, but obviously of disordered 
intellect, entered a house at Flax Bourton" — a village near 
Bristol — " and asked for a little milk. After obtaining refresh- 
ment, she wandered about the fields, and finally took shelter 
under a haystack, where she remained three or four days. Some 
ladies in the vicinity having become acquainted with her con- 
dition, she was supplied with food, but neither solicitations nor 
threats induced her to sleep in a house [*She said men lived there ' — 
Hannah More, Memmrs], and as her mental derangement in- 
creased she was removed to St. Peter's Hospital in Bristol. How 
long she was detained there is unknown, but she regained her 
liberty in 1777 or 1778, and immediately returned to the stack- 
yard at Bourton, where, strange to say, she remained nearly four 
years, receiving food from the neighbouring gentry, but obstinately 
refusing the protection of a roof, even in winter. Throughout 
this period * Louisa,* or * the Maid of the Haystack,' as she was 
called, declined to give any account of her birthplace, parentage, 
or past life, though from casual remarks it was inferred that her 
family was of high distinction. A peculiar accent led observers 
to suppose that she was a foreigner, but there is no trustworthy 
evidence that she either spoke or understood any language except 
English. In 1781, the condition of the poor woman excited the 
interest of Miss Hannah More [Letter, Jan. 17, 1782, Memoirs, 
i. 222], who with the assistance of friends [especially Lord and 
Lady Bathurst, ih.] had her removed to a private lunatic asylum 
at Hanham ; while the mystery of her antecedents was sought to 
be cleared up by the publication of * A Tale of Real Woe ' in a 
London newspaper. Although no pains were spared to elicit 
information by publishing translations of this story in the chief 
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towns of France and Germany [cf. Hannah More, Letter, 1782, 
Memoirs, i. 240], the results for some years were wholly negative. 
But in 1785 an anonymous pamphlet, written in French but 
probably printed in Belgium, made its appearance under the title 
of * The Unknown ; a True Story.' According to the writer, a 
young lady, who, from the attentions paid to her by the Duke of 
York and other high personages, was believed to be a natural 
daughter of the Emperor Francis I [cf. Journal, 1782, uhi mpra\ 
had lived in magnificent style at Bordeaux from 1765 to 1769; 
she had then been arrested at the instance of the Empress, carried 
off to Belgium, and eventually conducted to the coast near 
Ostend, where jQ^o *was put into her hands, and she was 
abandoned to her wretched destiny.* The purpose of the pam- 
phleteer, who did not produce a vestige of evidence in support 
of his story, was to identify the Bristol * Maid of the Haystack ' 
with the alleged half-sister of the Queen of France. And in spite 

of the improbabilities surrounding his assumptions 

Miss More and others appear to have firmly believed in the bare 
assertions of a masked libeller of the house of Austria, whose 
work was translated into English, and went through three editions. 
In the meantime the alienation of Louisa degenerated into help- 
less idiocy, and she was removed to a lunatic house connected 
with Guy's Hospital, London, where she died in December, 1800. 
Miss More continued to the last to contribute towards her main- 
tenance, and paid the expenses of her funeral. The mystery .... 
was never cleared up. The most probable supposition is that 
Louisa was of gipsy parentage, and had either escaped or been 
driven from her tribe." 

JOHN HENDERSON, DEAN TUCKER, AND HANNAH 
MORE. Journal, Letter to Churchey, Dec. 6, 1788, 

Mar. 13, 1789. 
Hannah More had also taken John Henderson, Richard 
Henderson's son, under her very warm patronage. For some years 
her letters, and those of Dean Tucker, of Gloucester, are directly 
concerned with their united endeavours to promote his interests, 
or give some informing glimpses of the so brilliant,}but so ineffectual, 
man and his life. " I am glad," she says, [letter. Memoirs of HM,^ 
i. 277, March 29, 1783], "to hear such good tidings of Henderson. 
I hope he will begin to put his great parts to good use, and avoid 
the condemnation as well of the buried, as of the abused talent." 
If life failed for Henderson, it was not for want of friends who 
laid themselves out to help him, financially and socially. " Oxford^ 
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June 13, 1782 [H.M. Memoirs^ i. 261]. Who do you think is my 
principal Cicerone at Oxford ? Only Dr. Johnson ! And we do 
gallant it about ! You cannot imagine with what delight he 
showed me every part of his own college (Pembroke), nor how 
rejoiced Henderson looked, to make one in the party." If the 
intrinsic interest of the matter were worth the space, many facts 
might be here gathered from Joseph Cottle's Early Recollections 
chiefly relating to S, T. Coleridge and his long residence in Bristol, 
[e.g. ii. 263-279], which show clearly how ready an entree was given 
to Henderson into the best literary society Bristol could afford. 
There must have been an attractive side to the young fellow, as 
witness the pleasantries of his letter to Miss Hannah More 
[Memoirs, i. 256, vaguely dated 1 783], protesting against her feminine 
anxieties and schemings with other lady friends, " for new modelling 
me that I may be made like a gentleman." She had commented 
on his shoe-buckles, or his want of them, on his hair-dressing, and 
the like. He is however serious enough in the pleasantry of his 
protests : " Are you not my friend ? Then do not command me 
to be genteel. It will trouble me. It in no way suits me. My 
personage, qualifications, manners, are of a clean contrary cast ; 
therefore it would make me most foolishly various and inconsistent ;" 
with more in the same strain. Dean Tucker well appreciated the 
deeper faults of character which made all Henderson's abilities and 
learning so futile of any practical issue. In a letter to Hannah 
More the Dean details a little plan for a small piece of scholarly 
literary work, which he hoped would " set this eccentric genius on 
some work that might fix his attention, yet be pleasant to himself, 
as well as useful to the public. Perhaps also his knowledge of 
the learned language is not so critical and exact as it ought to be " 
Letter to H.M., Ap. 25, 1782, i. 217]. And in an earlier letter 
Feb. 3, 1 78 1, ib. i. 195] : " I have ventured to borrow fifty pounds 

rom our common fund in order to make provision for 

the support of our young philosopher at Oxford But 

after he is entered, what shall we do with him ? ... . He knows 
a great deal too much to want the instructions of a tutor. And 
yet there is a knowledge, perhaps the most useful of any, in which 
he is deficient," — the Dean himself popularly bore the reputation 
of being very profitably a life-long proficient in it — " the knowledge 
of the world, and an experience of the ways of men. He talked 
well on all subjects ; but he is dilatory, and seems unwilling to 
commit his thoughts to writing. I fear that he is a kind of 
voluptuary in learning, and regards books with the same view that 
an alderman eats turtle." It might almost be Henderson's friend 
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Coleridge ; and how well do the words fit them both, " I have 
found no work of thine fulfilled," — begun, attempted, projected, 
talked about, dreamed over, possible to the great capacities of 
both, but not — " fulfilled '' (Rev. iii. 2). It is fair to Tucker to 
finish the paragraph of his letter : ** However, such talents as his 
ought to have every advantage for displaying themselves. I felt 
the want of such assistance . . . when I was somewhat in his 
situation ; and therefore resolved ... at an early period in life, 
that if ever Providence should enable me to call uncommon or 
useful talents out of obscurity, I would do it. That opportunity 
Providence has now put into my hands.** Let it be said for 
Tucker, who was a foremost and much-abused personage in the 
political struggles and public life of Bristol, till near the end 
of the century, and was a pluralist of the front rank, holding with 
the Deanery of Gloucester the living of St. Stephen's, Bristol, that 
his letters to Hannah More show a strain of true, evangelical 
piety, not too common in the dignified clergy of those days. He 
relishes, for example, Newton's Cardiphoniay which Hannah More 
had lent him. And whilst he was the Rev. Josiah Tucker, vicar 

of All Saints, Bristol, he was the " Mr. T ," whose sermon 

there gave pleasure to John Wesley, on 4 April, 1 740 [cf. Journal], 

John Henderson, with more profound truth than the dying 
Grotius, might have said : " Vitam peregi diligenter nihil agendo." 
John Wesley, with his serious view of life, sums up the short 
story : " With as great talents as any man in England, [he] had 
lived two-and-thirty years, and done just nothing " [Journal^ 
March 13, 1789]. In the Arminian Mag. for 1793, pp. 140-144, 
the whole unhappy secret of this abortive life is told : Bdhmen, 
Lavater, Magic and Astrology, what to-day would be called 
Spiritualism, Tobacco in excess. Drink. But on the premature 
eventide there broke in the light of God's mercy and his own 
penitent hope in Christ. The end was better than Wesley feared. 

Wesley remarks on the father's excessive sorrow. The Arm, 
Mag, [ut supra] says that " he caused the corpse to be taken up 
again some days after the interment, to be satisfied whether he 
were really dead." William Pine also notes in the obituary 
paragraph in the Bristol Gazette, of Nov. 6, 1788: "On Sunday 
last died at Oxford in the 31st year of his age the eminently 
learned and virtuous Mr. John Henderson, of Pembroke College, 
in that University, to the inexpressible grief of his father, Mr. 
Richard Henderson, of Hanham, near this city, and his very 
numerous and respectable friends, by whom his memory will long 
be revered and his character always held in the highest estimation. 
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A close and intense application to his studies is supposed to have 
been the occasion of his so premature death ; his constitution 
being quite worn out." Perhaps we may believe that the 
characteristics, the physical even more than the mental, which in 
Atmore's judgment led to the unsettlement of Richard Henderson's 
" views," and to his retirement from the itinerancy, were present 
and intensified in his son, the precocious Kingswood scholar, the 
twelve-year-old teacher of Greek at Trevecca, the student-prodigy 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

H. J. FOSTER. 
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The First Aethodist Society. 

THE DATE AND PLACE OF ITS ORIGIN. 



By " the first Methodist Society " I mean the earliest ancestral 
Society of the Connexion which is now governed by the legally- 
constituted " Conference of the people called Methodists.'* The 
"Oxford Movement/' begun by the Wesleys in 1729, educational, 
philanthropic, and religious, although intensely devout, earnest, 
self-denying and courageous, was limited to a class, and local in 
the sphere of its operations and influence. Besides, while its 
aim, the acquisition of holiness, was excellent, it failed to under- 
stand the evangelical means by which holiness could be attained. 
The small society which the elder Wesley formed in Georgia need 
scarcely be mentioned, as his own views of saving truth were then 
defective ; and no adequate measures were taken by him for its 
perpetuation. It was not until May, 1738, when both brothers 
received correct views of God's methods of salvation, that, in the 
exercise of a faith which had in it the element of implicit, personal 
trust in Christ, they found rest to their souls, and became fully 
qualified for their great mission, spreading Scriptural holiness 
through the land. 

The first of the Methodist societies, of which our twentieth 
century Methodism is an unbroken continuation, had its origin in 
1739, an anwus mirabilis in the life-story of the Wesleys. In that 
year they first resorted to open-air preaching, erected or purchased 
buildings for holding meetings, and preached, with their friend 
Whitefield, with an intensity of earnestness and power that made 
men wonder. Under John's ministry that year occurred the most 
numerous and remarkable of those cases of physical prostration 
and shrieking outcries, which, before Wesley's time, and since, 
have occasionally, but rarely, marked the course of religious 
revivals. In 1739, too, began those itinerant labours of the brothers, 
which afterwards became so general and extensive. A quieter, 
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and then less noticeable event was the formation this same mem- 
orable year of the first of the " United Societies," as the Methodist 
societies were called during the early years of their existence. 

When and where did the first Methodist society originate? 
is a question which ought not to be difficult to answer ; and yet, 
while geographical explorers have risked their lives to find the 
sources of great rivers, some of the biographers of Wesley have 
taken but little, if any, pains in investigating the origin of 
Methodist societies. This is the more noticeable in the case of 
the most voluminous biography, a work which appears in the form 
of annals, a chapter being devoted to each year. In the chapter 
on " 1739," seventy-eight pages are given to the events of that 
year, but not a word to the " rise," as Wesley calls it, " of the 
United Society." In the chapter on " 1740," an account is given 
of the secession of Wesley and several of his adherents from the 
Fetter Lane Society, the biographer adding : " The day following, 
the seceding society, numbering twenty-five men and fifty women, 
met for the first time at the Foundry instead of Fetter Lane ; and 
so the Methodist Society was founded on July 23, 17Jfi.^^ The writer 
overlooks that for seven months previously to July 23, 1740, a 
society existed at the Foundry contemporaneously with the one at 
Fetter Lane. 

The origin of the first Methodist society is given in the pre- 
amble to the " Rules," a copy of which should be handed to every 
new member. These Rules, signed John Wesley, Charles Wesley, 
were first published in 1743, and are included in Wesley's collected 
Works, Vol. viii. The preamble begins : " In the latter end of 
the year 1739, eight or ten persons came to me in London, who 
appeared to be deeply convinced of sin and earnestly groaning for 
redemption. They desired (as did two or three more the next 
day) that I would spend some time with them in prayer and advise 

them how to flee from the wrath to come I appointed a 

day when they might all come together, which from thence forward 
they did every week, namely on Thursday, in the evening .... 
their number increased daily .... This was the rise of the 
United Society, first in London, then in other places." 

From these dates, it is possible, by ascertaining in Wesley's 
Journal, when, at the "latter end of 1739," ^^ was in London, 
to fix the exact date of the first meeting which the new society 
held. Wesley left London on November 12, and did not return 
until Wednesday, December 19. That was the earliest day the 
" eight or ten persons " could come to him, and the " two or three 
more the next day " could not consult him before Thursday, 20, 
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It was then fixed that a Thursday " thenceforward " should be 
their weekly meeting day. There was only one Thursday left 
before the year ended, from which it follows conclusively that the 
first United Society held its first meeting on the evening of 
December 27, 1739. 

Our next question is, Where did this parent society of the 
Methodist Connexion hold its meetings? I answer, without 
a doubt, in the Foundry. In Wesley's " Earnest Appeal '* 
(Works, Vol. viiir), he tells how he acquired and altered the 
Foundry, rather reluctantly ; and Whitehead shows by an extract 
from Wesley's unprinted journal that he preached " in a place 
called the Foundry" (evidently outside), on November 11, 1739. 
In the "Earnest Appeal," he says, "The united society began a 
little after," a remark, I think, suggesting that the society met in 
the buildings. 

During seven months (December 27, 1739 to July 20, 1740) 
the Wesleys were concurrently connected with Fetter Lane society 
and the society at the Foundry. At least two of the extracts 
in John's published Journal refer unmistakably to the new society 
at the Foundry. More entries may be found in the Journal of 
Charles, which was not intended for publication, relating to the 
Foundry society. On April 3, 1740, Charles Wesley returned to 
London after a considerable absence, and wrote : " I reached 
London by two .... At the Foundry I preached .... We 
joined to meet in the name of Jesus. My heart was enlarged in 
prayer for the infant society. I talked with poor perverted Mr. 
Simpson. The still ones have carried their point .... I asked 
him if he were stUl in the means of grace or out of them. * Means 
of grace ! » he answered, * there are none.' .... I then said 
little, but thought, ' Ah, my brother, you have set the wolf to keep 
the sheep ! ' " Mr. Simpson was a clergyman, known to the 
Wesleys, probably attracted to London by reports of the great 
spiritual work in progress there. John Wesley, it appears from 
the above, had placed him in charge of the society at the 
Foundry, during his own and his brother's absence. On his 
return Charles found Simpson "perverted" to the MoUher 
quietism by attending the meetings at Fetter Lane, as well as those 
at the Foundry. 

The following from Charles Wesley's Journal, April 9, 1 740, 
also refers to the United society at the Foundry : . . . . "I 

finished Isaiah i. at the Foundry I am astonished at the 

divine goodness ; how seasonably did it bring us hither, and lead 
us since ! . . . . The true light shone in our darkness. Several 
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against the Brethren. I told Nowers he should smart for speaking 
against us, I mean the Hermdyk Brethren, who are part of my 
herd " (Benham's Memoirs of James Hutton, page 47.) At the 
Foundry the Wesleys were pastors of the society, and as such 
refused admission to one whose avowed and even boasted object 
was to make disturbance and division. 

Some persons, reading in the preamble to the Rules that the 
" rise of the United Society " (i.e., Methodist Society), in " the 
latter end of the year 1739," was " first in London and then in other 
places ; '^ and then reading in Wesley's Journal that a new room 
was erected by Wesley in Bristol, in May and June, 1739, and that 
he ministered to society meetings there before " the latter end of 
1739," are, no doubt, somewhat puzzled. The solution respect- 
fully offered to those who need it, is that the societies at Bristol, 
ministered to by the Wesleys in 1739 and some time after, belong- 
ed to the old historic " Religious Societies," of which Dr. Wood- 
ward wrote an account ; and that the New Room was built by 
Wesley for the better accommodation of two of those societies. 
Wesley came to Bristol for the first time on March 31, 1739, to 
follow up the work of Whitefield. 

Next day (April i) Wesley began expounding our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount **to a little society which was accustomed 
to meet once or twice a week in Nicholas Street." The following 
day he " submitted to be more vile " by preaching in the open-air 
at four o'clock. " At seven," he writes, " I began expounding the 
Acts of the Apostles to a society meeting in Baldwin Street." 
These two were probably the principal societies, but there were 
others to which he sometimes ministered, at Gloucester Lane, 
Castle Street and Back Lane. These societies gladly opened their 
doors to Whitefield and the Wesleys as ministers of their own 
church, — for the members were not Dissenters, — and as they were 
generally earnest and devout, they were to some extent a people 
prepared of the Lord. 

So far as having an organised society under his own control 
was concerned, Wesley throughout 1739 was himself in a transi- 
tion state. He was one of the founders of the Fetter Lane 
society, to whom, as a leading clergyman, precedence was conceded 
when present at the meetings, but this was more of courtesy than 
right. Two of the institutions of that society, — lovefeasts and 
bands, — he introduced at Bristol into the religious societies, with 
which he soon acquired influence, or wherever he could. Of 
April 4, 1739, he writes: "At Baptist Mills (a sort of suburb or 
village about half a mile from Bristol) I offered the grace of God 
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to about fifteen hundred persons In the evening three 

women agreed to meet together, with the same intention as those 
in London, viz., to confess their faults one to another, and to pray 
one for another that they may be healed. At eight, four young 
men agreed to meet in pursuance of the same design." ".Those 
in London " were the Fetter Lane society, whose Rules or 
"Orders" are given in Wesley's Journal (May i, 1738). The 
first rule contained this " command of God by St. James," on 
mutual confession and prayer. In December, 1738, Wesley drew 
up the " Rules of the Band Societies " (see his fVorJcs, Vol. viii). 
Another of the institutions of Fetter Lane Society— love-feasts, — 
(called in Wesley's New Testament, Jude v. 12, "feasts of love," 
in the Revised Version, "love-feasts," and in the Authorised 
Version, " feasts of charity '*), Wesley induced the Baldwin Street 
religious society to adopt. On April 28, — four weeks from the 
commencement of his ministry in Bristol, — he preached in the 
open air in three different places, to four thousand, three thousand 
and seven thousand persons ; also in Clifton church to a 
crowded congregation ; attended the Gloucester-lane society, and 
closes the amazing record with the quiet remark, " After which 
was our first love-feast in Baldwin street." That first love-feast 
shows us that a transition-state had commenced in that society. 

To shew that the New Room was not erected for a Metho- 
dist society (of which then there was none), but for the pre- 
existing " religious societies '* at Nicholas street and Baldwin street, 
I need only cite Wesley's own words in his Journal, Wednesday, 
May, 9, 1739: "We took possession of a piece of ground near 
St. James's church-yard, in the Horse Fair, where it was designed 
to build a room, large enough to contain both the societies of 
Nicholas and Baldwin street, and such of their acquaintance as 
might desire to be present with them at such times as the Scripture 
was expounded. And on Saturday, 12, the first stone was laid 
with the voice of praise and thanksgiving." 

Notwithstanding this decisive statement many writers on 
Wesley and Methodism have persistently called the new room in 
Bristol " the first Methodist preaching-house," or chapel. Myles 
in his " Chronological History of the people called Methodists," 
apparently to harmonise any conflicting claims to priority in the 
matter of Methodist preaching-houses between London and 
Bristol, writes : " If the first preaching-house was built in Bristol, 
the first which was opmed was in London." He gives, as the 
date of the opening of the Foundry, November 11, 1739. Where 
Myles found, or thought he found, a later date than this for the 
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opening of the New Room, I cannot tell. This I read in 
Wesley's Journal, June 3, 1739 : "Not being permitted to meet 
in Baldwin Street, we met in the shell of our new society-room." 
That was a premature opening of this unfinished and humble 
structure. But what concerns us in this paper, is not so much 
the building, — its cost, and how Wesley had to take it into his 
own hands, — as the society for which it was erected. Did that 
society become an " United " or Methodist society, like the one 
at the Foundry? It did, and for full proof of this I refer to 
Wesley's Journal, February 24, 1741 : "The bands meeting at 
Bristol, I read over the names of the United Society, being 
determined that no disorderly walker should remain therein. 
Accordingly I took an account of every person, (i.) to whom any 
objection was made ; (2.) who was not known to and recommen- 
ded by some on whose veracity I could depend. To those who 
were recommended tickets were given on the following days. 
Most of the rest I had face to face with their accusers, and such 
as either appeared innocent, or confessed their faults and promised 
better behaviour, were then received into the society. The others 
were put upon trial again, unless they voluntarily expelled them- 
selves. About forty were by this means separated from us, I trust 
only for a season." 

Here then we see the transition state of the religious societies 
at Nicholas Street and Baldwin Street, Bristol, ended, and a newer 
and better state of things established. And here we see Wesley, 
not as a mere member of a flock, but as a Christian pastor and 
teacher, bearing the responsibilities and exercising the functions of 
the pastoral office. The glorious issues of the rise of the United 
Society, first in London and then in other places, justifies, I hope, 
the pains taken to ascertain the exact date and place of its origin. 

T. McCULLAGH. 
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Busts op John Wesley. 



The variety of busts claiming to represent the features of John 
Wesley is, in number, very considerable. The majority are 
reproductions of more or less merit (generally less) from Enoch 
Wood's celebrated model, executed with much care and skill in 
Wesley's later years. Wesley had given Wood five sittings for this 
bust, and it was doubtless a close representation of his physical 
features. Some of the reproductions are mere caricatures of the 
original. The bust was executed only in small size. There is no 
authority for the statement made in the Methodist Recorder about a 
year ago that the original bust was in life size, with Wood's private 
mark on it ! 

There are two other busts of Wesley of some note, one of 
which is by a comparatively unknown artist, but has some merit, and 
may be a fair likeness. This is the bust referred to in the story 
repeated by the Rev. R. Green in No. 158 of the "Notes and 
Queries.'' I can neither confirm the story nor determine the 
origin of it. I think it probable that Coad was the artist. Mr. 
James Stelfox, writing to the Recorder some years ago, said " There 
was a prospectus issued in 1786 by a Mr. Coad, of a bust of Mr. 
Wesley." Where is this bust ? It has been supposed that the 
one presented by the late Rev. S. R. Hall to the Didsbury College 
is Coad's, but there is no absolute evidence on the point, nor is any 
example known to collectors. It represents Wesley beyond middle 
life. Can anyone give further information about this bust ? 

The third bust referred to is that executed by the renowned 
French sculptor Roubiliac, whose great reputation in this country 
rests upon his various monumental works in Westminster Abbey 
and other places. 

When he executed Wesley's bust is unknown. He died in 
1762. The bust is now in the National Portrait Gallery in London. 
It is of statuary marble and life size. It was purchased for the 
Gallery in 1868 from Messrs. Graves & Co., and by them from 
Messrs. G. & H. Watson, but where this latter firm obtained it 
cannot be ascertained, as they are not now in business. It 
represents Wesley at about 50 or 55 years of age, and is most 
carefully wrought in all its details. There can be no doubt that it 
very faithfully represents Wesley at that period. 

There have been reproductions of this Roubiliac bust. The 
first were made about 1870 by Messrs. John Adams & Co., of 
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Hanley. They were of reduced size, about 17 ins. high, the 
original being about 25 ins. Later, a few smaller ones, about 15 
ins. high, were made. Only about 5 or 6 are known. It has 
however been again, more recently, reproduced by Messrs. 
Robinson & Leadbeater, of the Potteries, and can readily be 
obtained. The original bust is of very superior execution and 
finish. Its history is however obscure. It is believed to have 
been at one time in the possession of the family of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. Can any of our members throw any light on the 
subject? JOSEPH G. WRIGHT. 

Referring to Mr. Wright's notes on the busts of Wesley, I 
think I may confidently say that the one in Didsbury College is 
not Coad's. Certainly it is not, if Coad was the artist who paid 
Wesley ;^ 10 for the cast of his face, for the one at Didsbury was 
modelled from a cast " taken after death." That Coad's was from 
a cast taken during Wesley's life is evident from the fact mentioned 
by Mr. Wright, on Mr. Stelfox's authority, " that there was a pros- 
pectus issued in 1786 by a Mr. Coad of a bust of Mr. Wesley." 
I wish someone who is near to a copy of the Recmder would 
ascertain the exact terms of the prospectus. I may say that the 
bust in Didsbury College Library was presented by the late Rev. 
Samuel Romilly Hall in 1870. It was formerly in the possession 
of the sculptor Bailey, but it is not stated in the College minutes, 
where the gift is recorded, to have been modelled by Bailey. 

Regarding Roubiliac's bust, I have from a friend the following 
note " copied from an old number of the Methodist Recorder :" 
" A new bust of John Wesley, from an original marble one executed 
in Wesley's life-time by Roubiliac (and which we hear has recently 
been purchased by the Government for one of the national col- 
lections), is being manufactured in statuary porcelain, and the 
execution is admirable, the features and the drapery of the figure 
being alike well rendered." It is said that only three copies of 
the statuary porcelain were executed : one was sold by Mr. 
Thursfield Smith to a gentleman in America ; a second is in my 
possession ; where the other is, is not known. From my copy a 
mould was taken by Harper & Co., of Burslem, who have re- 
produced the bust in Parian marble. Articles in this material 
shrink very much in drying, often as much as one-sixth of their 
bulk, and these, therefore, are proportionately smaller than mine, 
but are very effective. Mine measures six inches and one quarter 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the chin ; the Parian 
one measures five inches and one eighth. R. GREEN. 
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Additional Notes 

ON WESLEY'S VISITS TO CARDIFF AND THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



Bearing in mind the wish that all members should endeavour 
to throw light on the Journals of our Founder as they relate to the 
neighbourhood in which they dwell, I beg to add to the notes 
already sent a number recently gained from official records, and 
by visits to the places named. 

Oct. i8, 1739. The Minister who refused to allow Wesley 
to preach in his church on a week-day was the Rev. Thomas 
Collrick, or Colerick (not Coldrack, as Claries Wesley has it — 
Life^ i. 297), who was instituted in 17 18, and died in 1761. It 
will be remembered that a year after his refusal the vicar invited 
Charles Wesley to preach in his church, and this he did thrice on 
one Sunday, and again on the following Sunday morning. The 
rumour of a mob so alarmed Mr. Colerick that he refused to allow 
the poet-evangelist to preach the afternoon sermon of the second 
Sunday ; and fear of the Bishop of Llandaff induced the vicar to 
repeat the refusal about six months afterwards. Of old time two 
churches and two old chapels existed in Cardiff; but the great 
flood of 1607 carried away the church of St. Mary, which stood 
where the Great Western Railway Station now stands ; and it was not 
until Wesley had long been in his grave that the present St. Mary's 
was erected on a new site. It was, therefore, the pulpit of St. 
John's that was closed to John Wesley ; but in the Shire Hall 
which stood in the outer bailey of the castle (as seen in Speed's 
map of Cardiff, 16 10), he found "a large convenient place" for 
his service. 

Oct. 20, 1740. Wesley preached at the prison. The gaol 
was then in St. Mary's Street. The " Mr. W." who desired him 
to preach a third sermon on that day was the Rev. Nathaniel 
Wells, curate of St. John's. 
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March 3, 1742. The proper name of the "little town four 
miles from Fonmon " is Bonvilstone [Bonvilston], for shortness of 
speech Bolstone (Leland). Wesley preached at the cross roads ; 
and until recently an old sycamore tree marked the spot where the 
evangelist stood. A young and flourishing tree has now replaced 
the old decayed sycamore. A ride of seven miles brought the 
preacher to the Welsh Jerusalem, Llantrisant, a very ancient town 
set upon a high hill. Charles Wesley found the minister of the 
fine old church on the height " exceeding civil/' and ready to offer 
his pulpit to the evangelist despite some opposition ; but when 
John Wesley asked for the use of the building, Mr. Harris, the 
vicar, said that " he should have been very willing, but the bishop 
had forbidden him." The good vicar, whose father was a prebend 
of Llandaff, lies buried under the altar ; and an upright stone 
behind the curtain, under the east window, records his death on 
October 26, 1766, at the age of sixty-nine. When Wesley turned 
from the door of the church, he soon welcomed the use of " a 
large room," which has been thought to be the large room of the 
Rock and Fountain inn ; but more probably was the long room 
under the Town Hall, now used as the town library. 

May 6, 1743. *^The new room" opened by Wesley stood in 
Church Street, "in the heart of the town." This building (the 
first Methodist Chapel in Wales) survived until 1829, when a new 
chapel was built on the same site. The visitor who passes through 
this busy thoroughfare may still see the front of this chapel (now 
converted into shops) bearing the date of 1829. 

April 6, 1749. The "hard-named place on the top of a 
mountain " is not Llanbradach, and probably not Llanws (as both 
these places are easy to pronounce, and neither would be in 
Wesley's way from Llantrisant to Aberdare); but Penycoedca. 
For an account of Henry Lloyd, the interpreter, see Atmore's 
Memorial, 

Sept. I, 1758. "Many followed me to Thomas Gl 's 

house.'' This name in full is Thomas Glascot This worthy was 
one of the overseers of the poor. It was he who entertained 
Charles Wesley on his first visit to Cardiff. 

Sept. 9, 1767. In the evening of this day Wesley preached 
in the "Court-House at Cardiff." This building was usually 
called the Guildhall, almost as frequently the Town Hall, and 
sometimes the Court House. Leland says, "In the chiefe streete, 
called the High Streete, sheweth a faire Towne Hall, wherein is 
holden the Town Court every ffortnight. Adjoining to the same 
is a faire Shambles below, wherein victualls are sould ; and above 
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a faire great chamber, wherein ye Aldermen and Magistrates use 
to consult." 

Sept. II, 1767. We have already, in the former notes, de- 
scribed Llanbradach Vawr, and explained how it came to pass 
that Wesley visited so remote a house ; but we may here add that 
this ancient hall has been in the possession of the Thomas family 
for five centuries, though now let to a farmer. 

Aug. 16, 1774. We have also, in the previous notes, shown 
how it came to pass that Wesley was permitted to preach on 
several occasions in the great hall at Llandaff. This mansion, 
now the Bishop's palace, was built by Admiral Mathew, who 
sprang from the famous family of that name, whose seat for 
centuries was Radyr Court, about a mile from Llandaff. The 
finest monuments in the cathedral are those which commemorate 
the services rendered to their King and country by the Mathew 
family. 

R. BUTTERWORTH. 
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Notes and Queries. 



185. The following is the inscription on the grave-stone of an early 
Methodist, in Leeds Cemetery, " Beneath are deposited the 
remains of the late Reverend Richard Lynch, a native of the 
County of Derry, Ireland. He was trained in Romanism, 
but in early life became truly converted to Protestantism and 
to God. In 1808 he was called and gifted by the Great 
Head of the Church, to preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. In 1 8 1 3 he became one of 
a chosen band sent forth to accompany the late Rev. Thomas 
Coke, LL.D., to commence a Wesleyan mission in India, 
where in Madras he laboured as a minister many years with 
distinguished zeal, fidelity and success. His health failing, 
he returned to his own country, and humbly relying on the 
atonement of Christ closed his career in Leeds, March 14th, 
1858, in the fiftieth year of his ministry and the 83rd of his 
age." — Uev, John Bell. 

1 86. From the London Magazine^ March^ 1763 : " The same day 
(February 27th), one Bell, a Methodist teacher, and corporal 
in the life-guards, was apprehended by two constables, by 
virtue of a warrant from a worthy magistrate, for uttering 
his ridiculous and blasphemous prophecies concerning the end 
of the world, in order to be dealt with according to law. 
When the above fellow was taken up by the constables, he 
was carried before Justice Welch in Long Acre, and then to 
Justice Hammond in Southwark ; and as he had often vented 
his blasphemies in an unlicensed meeting-house in that 
borough, he was committed by the last-mentioned magistrate 
to the new gaol there : but he is since admitted to bail." — 
Rev. B, Butterworth. 

187. Notes on Wesley's visit to Worcester, taken from a work 
entitled " Worcester Sects " (1861). 

Wed. 16 March, 1768. "The barn above mentioned is 
supposed to have been the old workhouse in the London 
Road ; on the site of which now (i 86 1) stands the residence 
of Mr. George Chamberlain." 
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March 14, 1769. "The Riding House is an old 
building still standing close to the bowling-green in Frog 
Lane, now Diglis Street. It was used for teaching soldiers 
riding, and for administering to them the discipline of 
flogging. The building has an open timber roof, and would 
hold 300 or 400 people standing. Mr. Bell, one of the 
founders of the Bell and Lancaster system of education, 
lectured in the old house, which is still the property of the 
Government." 

March 14, 1770. "The large, old awkward place was 
probably a room in the Butts, which was one of the obscure 
and concealed situations at that time coveted by Dissenters, 
as desirable to avoid the attacks of rude mobs." 

March 11, 1772. "The mayor alluded to was probably 
Mr. William Davis." 

March 16, 1 773. Mr. Skinner was a tanner. In the garret 
of his warehouse, situated in the Town Ditch, now called 
Tanover Street, the evangelists of that time held their services. 
"On one occasion the Rev. Rowland Hill was passing 
through the street in which the old building stood, when he 
immediately recognised it, and said * Why this is the place, is 
it not, where we used to preach, at Mr. Skinner's ? ' * Yes, 
in Mr. Skinner's garrett.' " 

March 21, 1784. "The incumbent of St. Andrew's 
Church, the Rev. W. Wormington, seems to have been highly 
favourable to the Wesleyan movement." 

One of the earliest Worcester Methodists was William 

Hathaway, Leech Street. — Bev. B. Butterworth, 

188. "Near my worthy friend Vigors" [C. W., Journal^ 27 May, 

1 749]. Extract from a MS. Pedigree of the Vigors, in Bristol 

Museum Library : Bristol Notes and Pedigrees, Jeffries' 

MQQ 766 . 
.0.0., -j-g-iE • 

" Joseph Vigor, of Bristol, nat. 7 Aug. 1 656, at Altringham 
in Cheshire, Merchant. Marr. Abigail North. Lived [? at her 
father's house] in Lennis Mead, and afterwards Castle Green. 
Died at Westbury on Trym, 25 May, 17 14. Buried in the 
Quakers' ground, near Radcliffe Gate." 

[Then follow the names of nine sons, of whom we find : ] 

" Francis Vigor, ninth [and youngest] son of Joseph and 
Abigail Vigor, was born 16 August, 1699. 

" He married Elizabeth Stafford, daughter of Richard 
Stafford, of Bristol, by whom he had a daughter, Mary, who 
died unmarried. Also a son [space for name left unfilled] 
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who was his only surviving child, and this son died a 
bachelor." 

" Francis Vigor, a young Quaker, received forgiveness of 
sins [C. W. Journal] 28 June, i 74 1, a day much to be re- 
membered." " Love to F. Vigor," letter Iv., 3 Jan., i 760. 
Mrs. Vigor is a familiar figure in C. W.'s Bristol life for many 
years . I do not find the date of death of either of them. 
Mrs. V. in 1773 received a letter from C. W. [No. xcvii]. 
Ann Stafford, her sister, lived in King's Square, at No. 1 5, as 
the Directory of 1775 shows. Wesley registers her in i 783 
as Gent, [lewoman.] "N.[ancy] S.[tafford] at the sight of so 
many predestinarians [in C. W.'s house in Charles Street] fell 
into a transport of passion and grief " [Journal^ 29 July, 
1 749]. — Bev. JET. /. Foster, 

189. Colonel T d [J. W. Journal^ 30 April, 1754]. Who is 

this "venerable monument of Divine mercy?" At the 
British Museum the Army List of i 754 — the earliest there — 
gives only one name which will fit the blank : " Cyrus 
Trapand, 3 F. Lt. C. * Buffs.' " Lt. Colonel Roger Townshend, 
son of Charles, 3rd Vet. Townshend, was killed at Ticonde- 
roga in 1759, but he was then only 51 years of age, neither 
then nor of course in 1754 old enough to satisfy Wesley's 
description. Is the person intended one of the Thorolds ? — 
Rev, H, J. Foster, 

190. "Mr. W , of Bolton," [Journal, 7 March, 1790]. Can 

any member of the W.H.S. fill up this name, and give par- 
ticulars of the person visited by Wesley ? The Bristol and 
Bath newspapers of the time do not include any suitable 
name in the fists of visitors to the Hotwells or to Bath. — Bev. 
H, J, Foster, 

191. "J. famous infidel^ a confirmer of the unfaithful in these 
parts," i.e. Bristol and neighbourhood, if, indeed, Wesley 
were not in Bath [Journal, 29 May, 1739]. Who is this? 
The suggestion may be offered that it is Dr. Oliver, the 
famous physician of Bath [" Bath Oliver biscuits "]. In Life 
and Times of Cowrdess of Hwntingdon, i. 45 1 note, these facts 
are given : " This eminent physician, so celebrated in his 
day, had long resided in Bath, where he had great practice, 
and acquired a large fortune. Although he had been long 
intimate with Lady Huntingdon and Dr. Stonehouse after his 
[i.e. Dr. S.] conversion to Christianity, yet he remained a 
most inveterate infidel till a short time before his death. 
In his last illness the sorrows of conviction stuck fast in 
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him. Lady Huntingdon said she never saw a person more 
thoroughly humbled, distressed, and broken in heart. Visiting 
him a few days before he died, he lamented, not only his 
past infidelity, but the zeal and success with which he had 
endeavoured to infect the minds of others. ' O that I could 
undo the mischief that I have done ! I was more ardent,' 
said he, * to poison people with the principles of irreligion 
and unbelief, than almost any Christian can be to spread the 
doctrines of Christ.' . . . Soon after, the Lord lifted up the 
light of His countenance upon Dr. Oliver's soul, and he lay 
the rest of his time triumphing and praising God for the free 
grace He had bestowed upon him." — Bev. H. J. Foster, 

192. ** Dr. St , the oldest acquaintance I have^* [Journal, 

14 January, 1772], "The greatest genius in little things, that 
ever fell under my notice." Can any member of the W.H.S. 
say whether this is the Dr. Stonehouse of the preceding 
Query? Life of G, of H. also mentions, i. 448 : " His [i.e. the 
dying Doddridge] excellent physician, Dr. Stonehouse, re- 
commended him a voyage to Lisbon." With this footnote : 
" Afterwards the Rev. Sir James Stonehouse, Bart., rector of 
Great and Little Cheveril, Wiltshire, the friend and corres- 
pondent of Lady Huntingdon, Whitefield, &c." Wesley's 
" acquaintance " seems to be resident in or near London in 
1772 ; or at least is for the time actually in London." — Bev, 
H. J, Foster, 

193. The following letter has not, so far as I can gather, ever been 
published. It is in the possession of Mr. Alfred W. Butt, at 
present steward of the Chester circuit. It is part of a 
collection of interesting autographs and family memorials 
gathered together by Mr. Butt's great-aunt, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Moss, Wesleyan Minister. Mrs. Moss was 
a descendant of one of the original Chester Methodists, and 
died in the old city in 1889, at the great age of 92. 

Norwich, March 29, 1759. 
Dear Billy, 

I believe each window may stand eight foot (the bottom 
of it) from ye Ground, and be four foot broad and six or 
seven high, arched at the top. 

If you think it would do Good, I shd have no Objection 
to preaching at Selby about eleven o'clock, as I come from 
Epworth, on Wednesday, April i8th. 

Oblige Dr. Cockbum as far as possibly you can. We 
can bear with little tempers, tho we do not approve of them. 
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I can say little now, to what T. Tobias writes of. I should 
think a patient, mild man might quiet two scolding women. 
Billy, Pray and labour with your might. You may direct your 
next to me at Epworth. I am 

Your affectionate Friend and Brother, 
I doubt Sister Hall forgets me. J. Wesley. 

The date agrees with the Journal. Wesley was then in 
the midst of a troublesome visitation of the Norwich society. 

The arrangement mentioned in the letter was carried 
out: see Journal, Wed. April i8, 1759. "I set out for 
Selby [from Epworth]. We were in hopes the roads would 
now be passable : and they were tolerable, till we came near 
the town ; but here the late flood had carried away the bank 
over which we ride, and left a great hole in its place. How- 
ever, we made shift to lead our horses over a narrow path, 
where the water was fordable. The congregation at Selby 
obliged me to stand in the garden, tho' the North wind was 
exceeding high. At seven in the evening I preached at 
York.'' 

This letter has no address. Who was the recipient ? 
In the first vol. of the revised edition of the Minutes, pp. 
711-714, are some notes of the Conference of 1758. " Billy" 
Alwood was there. At the end is a list of Stations : — " 10. 
York— T. Mitchell, Thos. Tobias, W. Alwood." I think the 
letter must have been sent to him. Alwood entered the work 
in 1756 and left it in 1764 (see Myles). I think too this is 
the same William Alwood, who appears as resident at Burland 
in the Chester circuit in the list of local preachers in the 
circuit schedule for 1788. In 1775, Samuel Bardsley, in a 
very affectionate letter, asks him, "Do you think you can 
ever take the field again ? " I believe that Alwood's difficulty 
was matrimonial, and that materials exist for writing an 
account of his romance. 

What chapel does Wesley refer to ? Who was Dr. 
Cockburn, and what were his peculiarities? What about 
the " scolding women " who troubled T.T. ? Who was 
" Sister Hall " ?—Rev, F. F, Bretherton. 

No doubt the Peaseholm Green Chapel in York, which 
Wesley " opened " on 19 April, 1759, by preaching in the 
unfinished "shell" of the building. "William Allwood, 
gentleman," is one of the trustees to whom the land had 
been conveyed early in the previous March, a little earlier 
than the date of the letter. The Minutes make W. Alwood 
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one of the York preachers, as Mr. Bretherton says. T. 
Tobias is " number two." " Dr. Cockburn, an old school- 
fellow [of Wesley's] residing in Aid walk," one of the ancient 
thoroughfares of York, close by Peaseholme Green, " not a 
Methodist, giving ;^ioo " : — York Society book, apud Tyer- 
man, Wesley, ii. 278. See also Dr. Lyth, Early Methodism in 
York, pp. 9ifr. " Sister Hair' will be Ruth Hall, for whom 
see Lyth, pp. 64, 66, 69, 134; and Arminian Magazine, iv. 
477. — Rev, H. /. Foster, 

194. Mr. T. Helsby Acton, writing from Bath, makes the following 
statement concerning an ancestor of his. There is nothing 
in the Journal about it. Possibly some members of the 
W.H.S. may give helpful particulars. 

On one occasion, circa 1760, Mr. James Helsby, a 
Cheshire landowner, was riding out of London into Essex. 
On passing through Bethnal Green he found Mr. Wesley in 
the hands of a mob. Now Mr. Helsby was a very athletic 
man, and well mounted ; he rode into the mob, and with 
a heavy horsewhip marked a good many. In due course he 
returned to his own county, and in a year or two was married. 
On that auspicious occasion he received a very curious old 
silver watch, beautifully chased and embossed, with a loud 
and long alarum, set to any hour, and a seal bearing the 
effigy of the donor, John Wesley. About 1770 Mr. Helsby 
sold off the remnants of once very large estates in Helsby, 
Hapsford, Chorlton, and other townships, and retired to 
London, where his only son, Thomas Helsby, married an 
Essex heiress. 

Mr. Helsby Acton adds the following particulars : — Both 
watch and seal were formerly in my own possession. They 
were sold for a trifle of j£S' He believes they are now in 
the hands of Lord Kenyon. Some thirty years ago the watch 
was repaired and used as a bedroom alarum, and did good 
work for many years. It had no date on it, but I was told 
that the maker's name was Delaner, London, and that the 
hall marks indicated about 1 740. It bears on it an engraving 
of the family arms of the recipient. — Eev, F, F. Bretherton, 

195. A correction to Journals, June 19th, 1745: "St. Eath." 
This should be St, Teath (pron : Teth). The "Mr. Thompson'' 
of this entry is Rev. Geo. Thom(p)son, Rector of St. Gennys. 
"The Cornish Magazine," No. 2, p. 67, contains an interest- 
ing article on this neighbourhood by Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Smith contributed an article to The Cornish 
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Magazine, October 1898, on "Footprints of the Wesleys in 
Cornwall." It contains photographs of several churches, etc. 
— Rev. G. Lester, 
196. Some corrections in the Christmas number of the Methodist 
Recorder (1900). There is an article on " Old Church 
Psalmody." It contains several incorrect statements ; and as 
it may be referred to by future historians and compilers of 
our Church music, it may be as well to point them out. 

Page 80, col, 2, The tune " Audi Israel " (which is No. 
95 in the Wesleyan Tune Book) is not by Goudimel. It 
appeared in a Genevan Protestant Psalter in 1549, when 
Goudimel was a Catholic. Goudimel did not take to 
editing music till a much later period. 

Page 80, col, 2, The tune "Passion" is not by Charles 
Frederick Lampe, but by his father, Johann Friedrich 
Lampe. The tune was not called Passion, and the writer of 
the article has quite altered the original harmonies. 

Page 82, col, 1, Three tunes are assigned to Lampe — 
Savannah, Irene and Lovefeast. There is no Irene in the 
Foundery (not Foundry) collection. Savannah was published 
in 1704, which is about the date of Lampe's birth. As. 
regards Lovefeast, there is no proof that Lampe wrote it, and 
it is not at all in his style. The tune as given is quite 
different from the original. 

Page 82, col. 2, " Olivers " was never arranged like this 
by Olivers or anyone else at that time. In " Sacred Melody" 
the air only is given. 

Page 85, col. 2, The information given about Leach 
(not Leech) is much at fault. His tunes were not published 
under the title " Leech's Psalmody ", but " A new Sett of 
Hymns and Psalm Tunes, '* &c. " Union Wesleyan Chapel " 
should be Union Street Wesl. Chapel ; and it is at Rochdale, 
and not Manchester, as one would infer from the context. 

Page 86, col, 1. Arnold's tune " Josiah " was not set to 
" Come, ye followers of the Lord," but to " Jesu, let thy 
pitying eye " ; and the copy of the tune as printed is not like 
the original. 

Page 87, col, 2, The arrangement of " Rochdale " is 
quite different from what the composer wrote, and decidedly 
inferior. 

Other slighter errors are present, and the writer has 
introduced some statements as facts, which are, to say the 
least, debatable. — Mr, James T, Lightwood, 
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Notes on Soae Portraits of 

John Wesley, 



Probably no person, unless possibly the late Queen Victor ia 
ever lived of whom there are so many representations in the 
various forms of busts, portraits, medallions, likenesses on pottery, 
medals, book-markers, and other materials, as of John Wesley. 
In the writer's collection are over four hundred examples, each one 
differing from the rest in some particular, though there are many 
of the same type. In this paper it is proposed to give a brief 
notice of twelve of the most important ones. 

There are not fewer than six portraits of Wesley painted in 
oils by members of the Royal Academy. Yet it is surprising to 
note the remarkable differences in the representations. So varied 
are they that in some cases it is scarcely credible that they re- 
present the same man. Compare for example, numbers 3, 4, 7, 
10 and 12, in the accompanying illustrations. 

Of engraved portraits there are at least ten well-executed 
mezzotints, chiefly of folio size, engraved during Wesley's life, or 
immediately after his death ; and a large number of line or stipple 
engravings of very varying merit. 

The oil paintings are by the following artists, viz., John 
Michael Williams, R.A., John Zoffany, R.A., Robert Hunter, 
Nathaniel Hone, R.A., John Russell, R.A., William Hamilton, 
R.A., George Roraney, John Jackson, R.A. 

The mezzotints are by the following artists : Faber, after 
Williams ; Haid and Son, after Williams ; Bland, after Hone ; 
Greenwood, after Hone ; Bowles, after Hone ; Watson, after 
Hunter ; Bland, after Russell ; Spilsbury, after Romney ; Ward, 
after Romney ; Jones, after Vaslet. 

The earliest known portrait of John Wesley is a line en- 
graving representing him as a half length figure in gown and 
bands, with half face to the left. It was published October 7th, 
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1 741; size of plate 5 J ins. by 3f ins. As a likeness of Wesley 
it is ridiculous. Indeed it is rather a caricature than a likeness, 
and is only of interest as the first one known. 

The next in order of date was drawn from life by George 
Vertue, and engraved by him in 1742 (No. i). His fame rests upon 
his great historical prints. He spent a long life in the practice of 
his art, and died in the 90th year of his age. Vertue executed 
another portrait in 1744 or 1745, in which the features of Wesley 
were somewhat altered ; and in the latter year a third was pro- 
duced, in which the face was copied from Williams's portrait, and 
is marked " I. Williams pinx, G. Vertue, del et sculp." 

In 1743, John Michael Williams, R.A., painted his well- 
known and excellent portrait of Wesley in the 40th year of his age. 
The painting hangs in a lecture-room of Didsbury College. It 
represents Wesley in gown and bands, full face, standing, with 
both hands on a book. It has been engraved in mezzotint by 
Faber at various dates from 1743 to 1748, and afterwards by 
Houston Watson, Cochrane, and others. Photo. No. 2 is from 
Faber's 1743 engraving; size of plate, 12 J ins. x 10 ins. Williams 
painted a second portrait of Wesley, in which the face is very 
similar to the one above described, but the bust only is shewn, in 
an oval frame. This original painting has not been located, but 
a copy of it in oils, made in 1745, hangs in the Book-steward's 
room in City Road. A fine mezzotint from this picture was 
executed by Haid & Son ; size of plate, 7f ins. x 5 J ins. There 
are three other copies of Williams's first painting in existence. 
One was at the late Mission house, one at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and one in the collection of Mr. George Stampe, of Grimsby. 
The one at the Mission house is not the original. It is a copy by 
" John Harley," probably a pupil of Williams. The one at Oxford 
is inferior in execution, and is probably the production of a 
student or amateur. It has a curious history. It was found by 
the Rev. L. H. Wellesley Wesley at a dealer's in Greek Street, 
London, who had purchased it for 5/- "with other rubbish." Not 
knowing whose portrait it was, but assuming it might be valuable, 
he asked ;^io for it. Mr. Wesley did not purchase, but on a 
second visit found it had been sold to the Principal of Lincoln 
College, who had paid for it a much larger sum. 

The next portrait was executed in oils by Johann Zauffely, or 
John Zoffany, R.A. (or Zoffani) as the name was more usually 
written (1735-18 10). He was one of the original members of the 
Royal Academy, a painter of much experience, of whose 
work there are five specimens in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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His portrait of Wesley was painted probably about 1760, when 
Wesley was 57 years of age. It is signed, "Zoffani pinx.,"and 
is in the possession of Rev. Marmaduke Riggall. It does not 
appear that this portrait was engraved at the time of its execution 
by Zoffany, nor until some 28 years later, when Sylvester Harding, 
a miniature painter of some note, who exhibited at the Royal 
Academy for about 25 years, made a drawing from the painting, 
which was engraved by William Nelson Gardiner, an Irish engraver 
who frequently engraved for Harding's works, and practised copy- 
ing portraits. Photo. No. 3 is from this engraving, on which 
Wesley's age is stated as 85. That would be his age when the 
engraving was published in 1788. But the features have a much 
younger appearance, and apparently more nearly correspond to 
Wesley's age when Zoffany executed his painting, in which 
the face is of still younger appearance than in the engraving. 
There are some later copies from the same engraved plate, which 
is in the possession of Mr. F. M. Jackson, of Altrincham, but on 
which the name of F. Bartolozzi appears as the engraver. The 
character and style of engraving seems to be inferior to that 
celebrated engraver's work, and it is difficult to understand how 
his name appears there. Perhaps an explanation may be suggested 
by the fact that Gardiner worked with, and perhaps for, Bartolozzi 
in the production of the plates for Harding's Shakespeare, and 
other works. 

Under date July 31st, 1765, Wesley records in his Journal 
that he suffered Mr. Hunter to take his " picture," for which he 
sat for three and a half hours, with the result that the artist produced 
" a most striking likeness." Robert Hunter was an Irish portrait 
painter, with a large practice in Dublin. His portrait of the Earl 
of Buckingham hangs in the Mansion House there. If Hunter's 
reputation rested upon this likeness of Wesley, it would not have 
much claim to excellence. Wesley's judgment of it only 
shews how bad a judge of his own likeness a man sometimes is. 
It is interesting to note the difference between the portraits by 
Hunter and by Hone, both painted about the same year. Hunter's 
portrait was well engraved in mezzotint by J. Watson ; size of 
plate 14 ins. x 1 1 ins. Photo No. 4 is from this engraving. The 
original painting is, or was, in the possession of Mr. J. J. Buttress, 
of Crouch Hill, London. 

About 1765 a portrait of Wesley was painted by Nathaniel 
Hone, R.A., who was a miniaturist (1734 — 1784). It is a large 
canvas and hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. It was sold 
among the effects of Miss Wesley, and purchased by the Trustees, 
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November, 1861. It has been many times engraved. Perhaps the 
finest example is a mezzotint by John Greenwood, published Dec, 
1770. Size of plate, 13 ins. by 10 ins. Photo No. 5 represents 
it. Hone may have painted two portraits, as there is another 
similar mezzotint after the same artist, but reversed.' The face looks 
the opposite way and the left hand is held up. The subscription 
on this engraving states that it was from an original picture in the 
possession of Thos. Wooldridge, Esq., of East Florida. The size 
of this latter plate is 13! ins. x 11 ins. The painting in the 
National Portrait Gallery was also engraved by Bland in 1765, and 
formed the frontispiece to Wesley's Notes on the Old TestamerU, 

The next portrait was painted in 1773 by John Russell, R.A. 
(1744 — 1806), who was an English portrait painter, chiefly in 
crayons. He was a skilful artist, and there is no reason to question 
the likeness. It represents Wesley at 70 years of age. The 
original painting hangs in the dining-hall at Kingswood School, 
and a somewhat rough copy of it is in the Wesley house at City 
Road. A very good mezzotint engraving from the Kingswood 
painting was executed by Bland. No. 6 is a photo from it. Size 
of plate, i2|- ins. x 9I ins. There is in the Allan Library 
collection a unique mezzotint engraving from this painting, by 
Jeffries and Faden, showing Wesley's figure in a wide oval frame. 
No other copy of this is known and the one by Bland is very 
scarce. 

In 1788 William Hamilton, R.A. (1751 — 1801) painted a 
portrait of Wesley. He was an artist of versatile talents, employed 
much on public works and excelling in ornament. His painting 
represents Wesley in his 86th year, and hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. It is a large canvas, measuring 49 ins. 
X 39 ins., and was presented to the Gallery by Mr. James 
Milbourne in February, 187 1. The portrait was engraved by James 
Fittler, who has added below the arms of the Wesley family. "^ It 
was published November, 1788, by James Milbourne. Photo. No. 
7 is taken from it. Size of plate i2f ins. x lof ins. Wesley's 
Journal has the following entry under date of December 22nd, 
1787, which probably refers to Hamilton's painting : " I yielded to 

[i. In reply to an enquiry, Mr. Wright tells me that these are not simply 
reversed, as might have been the case if in one of the two the engraver had not 
drawn in reverse upon his plate ; the two engravings differ in several small 
details. Mr. Wright adds : "I have never been able fully to satisfy my- 
self that Hone actually painted two pictures." — H. J. F.] 

[2. See Proceedings, I, pt. 4, p. 97. — H. J. F.] 
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the importunity of a painter and sat an hour and a half in all for 
my picture. I think it was the best that ever was taken." 

In 1789, under date of January 5th, 1789, is the well-known 
reference in Wesley's Journal to the painting by George Romney, 
which is generally regarded as the best portrait of him in his later 
years. Of this portrait the present writer once heard the late 
Rev. John Hickling say, when looking at a Romney-Ward en- 
graving : " That is John Wesley as I knew him 60 years ago." 
The portrait bears all the semblance of reality, Wesley's fine 
features being carefully depicted. Romney was an artist of first 
rank, whose pictures are now eagerly sought, and large prices are 
paid for them. Wesley seems to have sat to Romney only a very 
short time, yet the painter has secured a most life-like and telling 
portrait. There is, however, one fault. Wesley is painted of much 
more bulky bodily form than he really was. This may be due, in 
part, to the amplitude of the gown, or it may be that the short 
time Wesley sat for the painting was devoted to securing an exact 
representation of the features, while the body was afterwards 
developed at leisure, without its proportions having been so care- 
fully noted. Be this as it may, Wesley is certainly represented too 
portly in form. It is well known that he was of small stature, 
being only five feet three in height, and spare in build. His 
weight was only nine stone. This portrait was engraved in 1789 
by Jonathan Spilsbury and by William Ward, A.R.A. Each of 
these artists produced a fine mezzotint. That by Spilsbury is rare. 
Photo. No. 9 represents it ; size of plate, iijins. x 8§ins. The 
engraving by Ward shows beneath the portrait a vignette of 
Epworth Church, drawn by John Jackson, R. A., and was published 
by Rev. T. Roberts, A.M., of Bristol [M. Mag,, 1825, p. 704]. 

In 1790, John Barry, a miniaturist, who began to exhibit at 
the Royal Academy in 1794, executed a miniature of Wesley the 
year before his death. This portrait is notable as being the one 
first issued with the Wesleyan Hymn-book and published in 1825. 
Under date February 22nd, 1790, Wesley records in his Jownal, 
" I submitted to importunity and once more sat for my picture. 
I could scarcely believe myself. The picture of one in his 80th 
year ! " This in all probability refers to Barry's miniature. The 
original was in the hands of the late Dr. Riggall, of London. 
After his death it was sold by auction for 25 guineas. Photo. 
No. 8 represents it, taken from an engraving by Fittler. 

A somewhat similar miniature was painted about the same 
time by an artist named Arnold. The features so nearly correspond 
to Barry's as to suggest a copy from it. But the surroundings 
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differ. In Arnold's picture Wesley has a half-open Bible before 
him on a table. The fore-finger of the right hand points to a 
passage in the open page, while the fingers of the left hand 
appear over the leaves of the other side of the book. A library 
is shewn in the back-ground and ornamental curtains over-head. 
Some five or six years ago, an article entitled " Portraits of our 
Founder " appeared in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine^ in which, 
among many other errors, this portrait was attributed, with much 
circumstantial detail, to Henry Edridge, R.A. It is difficult 
to understand how the writer fell into such a singular error. 
Edridge's was, by an equally astonishing mistake, attributed to 
John Russell, R.A. 

A very fine mezzotint engraving of Wesley was executed by 
John Jones, from a drawing by Lewis Vaslet, and published in 
1 791, three months after Wesley's death. Vaslet was a miniature 
painter at York and Bath, who occasionally exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. Jones was a very skilful engraver in mezzotint, and 
established a good reputation in that art. As a likeness of Wesley 
this portrait cannot be commended. The original drawing was, 
until recently, at the Mission House in London. The mezzotint 
is very scarce. Photo. No. 10 represents it. Size of plate, i2f 
ins. X TO ins. 

Photo. No. 1 1 represents the portrait by Henry Edridge, R. A., 
a miniature painter (1769 — 1821). His original portrait was a 
drawing only, purporting to represent Wesley in his 88th year. 
The features however seem to belong to a much younger age. 
The artist was himself but a very young man at that time. The 
portrait was engraved by Ridley and others, Ridley's copy being 
published in 1792, as the frontispiece of Coke and Moore's Life, 

Photo. No. 12, taken from an engraving by Thomson, 
represents the portrait best known to the present generation of 
Methodists, inasmuch as for many years it formed the frontispiece 
to the Wesleyan Hymn-book. It was painted by the late John 
Jackson, R.A., to the order of the Book-room, with the object, it 
is said, of securing a copyright to the hymn-book. Although it is 
altogether a synthetic portrait, it might reasonably have been 
expected that so skilful an artist as Jackson undoubtedly was, 
would have produced a portrait that not only enhanced his own 
reputation, but also secured the favourable criticisms of Methodist 
experts. But there surely never was a more unfortunate attempt 
to pourtray Wesley's features, though by an R.A. favoured, as he 
was, by the aid of all the examples of previous artists. It is safe 
to say that it does not represent Wesley at any period of his life. 
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It depicts him as a man of big, burly bulk, with a face of the full 
moon type, and features entirely devoid of all that shrewd and 
tactful intelligence which was among his distinguishing character- 
istics. The portrait is a failure, notwithstanding the trumpet blast 
of laudation which accompanied its introduction to the Methodist 
public in 1827. The original painting was in the Mission House, 
London, but is now at the Book Room. It has been often en- 
graved, by Thompson, Cochrane, and others. The size of the 
engraved plate is 9J ins. x 7 J ins. 

These notes refer to the twelve most important and best 
authenticated portraits of Wesley. They are the originals of most 
of the smaller examples usually met with. There are a few others, 
mostly published after Wesley's death, which are worth notice, but 
could not be included in the accompanying page of illustrations 
without making the plate too small for the convenient and distinct 
recognition of the several portraits. 

These notes may be appropriately concluded with a reference 
to the one portrait of Wesley which was probably the best of them 
all, being painted by the greatest master of the English school. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A. The reference to Sir Joshua in 
Wesley's Journal (5th Jan., 1789), appears conclusive of the fact 
that the great artist did paint Wesley's portrait. As, however, 
the painting cannot be discovered, and so far as is known, has not 
been seen at any time in the last century, it has been supposed by 
some experts that Wesley's reference is to the portrait of some 
other person than himself. This view has been held by some 
persons whose judgment is entitled to respect. But the reference is 
so direct and plain that this explanation can scarcely be accepted as 
conclusive. A careful investigation has revealed the fact that 
Reynolds's diary contains an entry that in March, 1755, "Mr. 
Westley " sat to him for his portrait.' This record seems to leave 
no doubt that Reynolds did paint Wesley's portrait. The spelling 
of the name with a " t " is only in accord with a practice of certain 
of the Wesley ancestors, and of other people. The question is — 
where is this picture ? It has disappeared. So has Sir Joshua's 
painting of Lady Mornington. Probably no eye will ever see 
either of them again. It is believed that both these paintings were 
hanging at Dangan Castle in Ireland, when that estate was in the 



I. [Given in Leslie and Taylor's Reynolds^ i, 144, 157. I was inclined to 
take Wesley's remark to mean no more than : ** [R.] did more in one hour 
than Sir Joshua did [i.e., was accustomed to do for his sitters] in ten." But I 
defer to Mr. Wright's facts.— H. J. F.] 
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possession of Viscount Wesley, Earl of Mornington. In later 
years the Castle came into the possession of Roger O'Connor, who 
laid waste the estate, and in whose time the Castle was destroyed 
by fire, when, it is believed, the two paintings referred to perished. 

This explanation is accepted by the Rev. Wellesley Wesley 
and the present Duchess of Wellington, who have taken great 
interest in the subject. 

It is curious to note how many times alleged discoveries of 
this missing portrait have been made, generally by persons who 
have been ready to accept very slight proof, or no proof at all, of 
the genuineness of their "finds.'' Perhaps the most remark- 
able of these is the latest one, which was described in the 
Methodist Recorder of July 20th, 1899, in an article entitled " Wesley 
pictures at the Conference, by the Rev. W. G. Beardmore." This 
was a portrait of some other person than John Wesley, and did 
not contain a shred of internal evidence that it was from the hand 
of Reynolds. It was most probably a portrait of John Cennick, 
one of Wesley's helpers and the first master of Kingswood School. 

I have dealt more fully with this matter in vol. 2 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, p. 49. 

JOSEPH G. WRIGHT. 
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*'Ar. Riland'' in Wesley's 

Journals. 



On April 19, 1764, Wesley addressed to forty or fifty clergy- 
men his famous letter with proposals on the subject of Christian 
union. The names of thirty-three of them are given under the 
head of "chiefly," and in this list is included that of "Mr. Riland." 
To Tyerman {Life ii, 509,) Mr. Riland is unknown, though he has 
an unconscious allusion to him elsewhere, as we shall see. Mr. 
Crookshank (Proceedings iii, 5) discovers him as " Rev. John 
Riland, Curate of Sutton, Coldfield." (The comma dividing the 
double name should be omitted). John Riland was that, and 
much more. Two of my papers on Methodism in Birmingham 
and Sutton Coldfield {Methodist Recorder^ March 28, and Oct. 10, 
1 901) speak of him at some length. The rectory of Sutton Cold- 
field, which has now been in the family more than three centuries, 
was at the date named held by Richard Bisse Riland. The 
Rilands came from the Quinton in the N.E. corner of Gloucester- 
shire, of which Wesley's friend, Samuel Taylor, of the first 
Methodist Conference, was vicar. From the same stock came the 
families (variously spelt Ryland, Rylands, Ryelands) of Warwick, 
Northampton, (e.g., John Ryland, M.A., the Baptist minister of 
the 1 8th century) Birmingham and Bristol, with probably a com- 
mon origin in Lancashire. (See Genealogist^ 1880). John Riland 
(b. 1736), the rector's younger brother, was ordained to the curacy 
in 1759. His religious views, at first on the Anti-Calvinistic side, 
were always deeply and strongly held, and his temper was contro- 
versial. But writing of that period in 1791, he declared he was 
then " a preacher of error and no preacher of truth ; taught the 

law, and not the gospel for Salvation In July '61, God 

opened my eyes to behold the wondrous things out of his law, and 
he then gave me the experience of John vi. 45. On that text, in 
August, I began to preach the truth I knew then experimentally, 
preaching which God blessed to the saving of souls, but no 
preaching before this did he ever bless." This revolution led him to 
seek a curacy under a chief in more active sympathy with his views. 
This he found in 1763 with Henry Venn, vicar of Huddersfield; 
and the Life of Venn abundantly shows that in John Riland he had 
a congenial, faithful and capable assistant. He there married Miss 
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Ann Hudson, whose father and family were amongst Venn's 
warmest supporters, and to whom some of the vicar's most 
devotional letters were addressed. The first years of their married 
life were spent in residence with Venn, and when later on the 
vicar lost his wife, the assiduous and filial love of Mr. and Mrs. 
Riland ministered to his needs. "Mr. Riland (he says) weeps 
with me, and is a blessing more than I could have conceived to 
my wounded heart." In 1761 Venn wished Wesley to withdraw his 
preachers from Huddersfield, on the ground that he preached the 
same truths as Wesley. A temporary compromise resulted, by 
which the Methodist preachers were not to visit Huddersfield 
oftener than once a month ; and later the interval was stretched 
to a year. But this vexed and dissatisfied both preachers and 
people, and in 1765 the former over-rode the compact by again 
visiting Huddersfield. " The curate [who was now John Riland,] 
took the pains to go from house to house entreating the people 
not to hear them ; but all to no purpose." So Tyerman, (ii, 
541) who gives in a footnote Pawson's "Affectionate Address" 
p. 10 as an authority. 

At the Conference of 1765 John Pawson was appointed to 
Birstal, which at that time included Huddersfield. He was then 
in the 28th year of his age, and 4th of his ministry. In 
referring to these events {E. M. P., 4th ed., iv, 34,) he adds the 
sequel : " By this means a way was opened into the mountains 
above, where the people in general were little better than heathens, 
ignorant and wicked to a high degree. The Lord hath since then 
wrought a wonderful change amongst them. In " The Eilands 
of Sutton Coldfield,^' a letter from the rector named early in this 
note, is quoted. Joining the coach for the North at Sutton in 
August, 1786, he finds "3 of Mr. Westley's preachers (one an 
Elder of some Authority) and a 4th on the Top, well behaved 
men, with whom we had no disputings, but a good deal of 
agreeable conversation. Three of these were going to fix in 

Scotland The Elder Minister had been once, he 

said, with my Brother." These, I shew {Methodist Recorder^ 
Oct. 10, 1 901) to be three preachers returning from the Bristol 
conference : Charles Atmore, newly appointed to Edinburgh, 
Joshua Keighley to Inverness, and, more to the point in hand, 
John Pawson, undoubtedly the " Elder of some Authority," re- 
turning to his circuit, Edinburgh. The single meeting to which 
he refers would doubtless be during the events of 1765. 

Such was Venn's confidence in, and attachment to, John 
Riland, that on his retirement from the incumbency he strove to 
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secure his curate's preferment. A man of quite another stamp 
was however appointed, whose discourses so repelled the people 
that a move was made to build an Independent chapel. The 
movement had Venn's sanction and financial support. Wesley, 
writing to Rev. Thomas Adam, July 19, 1768, shews his dis- 
approval of that course : " I dare not, like Mr. Venn, leave the 
parish church where I am, and go to an Independent meeting. I 
dare not advise others to go thither . . ." John Riland 
opposed it with characteristic vigour and directness. His counsel 
was : " Stick to the church ; by all means stick to the church ; by 
all means pray for the conversion of your minister, and if you 
cannot approve of his preaching, remember you have the gospel 
in the prayers." This counsel was unavailing, and Highfield 
chapel was the issue. 

John Riland was next (1774) presented to the living of St. 
Mary's, Birmingham, as its first Vicar. The author of the Life 
of the Countess of Huntingdon had this reference (ii, 477) to the 
event : " In the year 1774 the Gospel was first introduced into the 
Established Church at Birmingham, and St. Mary's Chapel was 
erected at the sole expense of a Miss Wayman. [The true 
spelling is Weaman ; " Wayman " is phonetic]. It was conse- 
crated August 24, 1774, by the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry." This church became the home of the " Church 
Methodists" in Birmingham, and for a century its traditional 
attitude was one of friendly sympathy with the Methodists. Wesley 
worshipped here on March 19, 1786, when "the curate preached 
an admirable sermon." William Thompson, president in 1791, 
is buried within the church, and Hester Ann Rogers in the ad- 
joining graveyard ; and it was at the instance of the Vicar of 30 or 
40 years ago that their memorials were restored. (See my paper in 
Methodist Recorder^ March 28, 1901, with illustrations). The curate 
just referred to was Rev. Edward Burn, who succeeded Riland as 
Vicar. He had been educated at Trevecca, and had itinerated 
some years in I^dy Huntingdon's Connexion. Not long after the 
opening of St. Mary's chapel. Lady H. sent some of her students 
to Birmingham and other places in the neighbourhood. Now, 
there was a "cause" in the Sutton Coldfield parish, the 
parish of John Riland's family — at Hill Hook, to be exact, — 
possibly founded by Francis Asbury as early as the '6o's — 
but this is another story. The circuit book shews the name to 
be "Hill-Hook" as late as October, 1793. In January, 1794, 
the steward writes " Hill-Hook " again, but erases the " -Hook ", 
leaving the entry " Hill ", which is a mile nearer Sutton, 
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implying that the place of worship had been changed, and it 
remained "Hill" till 1850. At that place was a little chapel, 
eighteen feet by sixteen. About 1853 it was converted into a 
dwelling house. (See Methodist Recorder ^ October loth, 1901). 
All the surviving worshippers at that little place with whom I have 
communicated, are united in the tradition that it had been a Lady 
Huntingdon's chapel, previous to its acquisition by the Methodists. 
Is it unreasonable to assume that this is one of the " other places 
in the neighbourhood " just quoted, or to connect John Riland 
and his curate with it ? Burn, it may be added, was to the front 
in the Priestley controversy. John Riland published numerous 
sermons on topics that were widely diverse. One of them at 
least, " A Sermon to Farmers," had the distinction of notice by 
the Anti-Jacobin Review (March, 1805) in terms of character- 
istically coarse and violent abuse, with a fine fling at the author's 
connection with the Evangelical school. His son-in-law. Rev. 
Joseph Mendham, who became his curate at Sutton, was a 
militant Protestant and an accomplished scholar, whose History of 
the Council of Trent is spoken of as an important work of reference ; 
and his grandson. Rev. Robert Riland Mendham, presented in 1837 
the Methodist Chapel at Hill, Sutton Coldfield, with a large pulpit 
Bible, printed in 1707, which is carefully preserved. He also ren- 
dered to the studies of a young local preacher, more than half a cen- 
tury ago kindly aid, which has since borne fruit in New Zealand. 
Mr. Riland succeeded his brother in 1790 in the family living at 
Sutton Coldfield, and with it he inherited a commanding position 
in the public life of this small but ancient royal borough. But 
secular life was not to his taste. As at Huddersfield, so here, he 
was indefatigable in pastoral visitation ; young and old, educated 
and simple, rich and poor aHke profited by his personal attention. 
He was unusually apt in consolation, vigorous and shrewd in 
thought, incisive, sententious, and often quaint in speech, inde- 
pendent and emphatic in action, and full of earnest evangelism. 
He died in 1822 in his 86th year, and is buried in the chancel of 
Sutton Church. 

W. C. SHELDON. 



Note. — Since the above paper was written, this Bible has come 
into my possession, and will be handed over to the trustees of the 
projected new Wesleyan Church at Four Oaks, half a mile nearer 
Sutton. The Bible contains Beza's Notes on the N. T. — W. C. S. 
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The Foundery Lending Stock. 



No. 329. FOTJMBERY, Oct. 11, 1764. 

DORROWED and received of Mr. Ward 
(Steward of the Lending-Stock) the sum of 
Two Pounds which we jointly and feverally 
promife to pay to Him, or Order, within Three 
Months from the date hereof, 

Witnefs our Hands, Preb Lander Borrower, 

John Bahewell 

Security, 

John Bazlee 
Borrower in Clafs, 



In that extremely interesting and valuable little pamphlet 
which Wesley published in 1749, with the title A Plain Account 
of the People called Methodists : In a letter to the Rev, Mr. Peironet, 
Vicar of Shoreham, in Kent, {Wes. Bib,, No. 126), Wesley shows 
how the Methodist spirit developed itself in the establishment of 
benevolent and philanthropic institutions. After naming the 
" Visitation and Relief of the Sick,'' " Schools for the Young," 
and the " Housing of poor Widows," he says : — " A year or two 
ago, I observed among many a distress of another kind. They 
frequently wanted, perhaps in order to carry on their business, a 
present supply of money. They scrupled to make use of a 
pawnbroker ; but where to borrow it they knew not. I resolved 
to try if we could not find a remedy for this also. I went, in a few 
days, from one end of the town to the other, and exhorted those 
who had this world's goods, to assist their needy brethren. Fifty 
pounds were contributed. This was immediately lodged in the 
hands of two Stewards, who attended every Tuesday morning, in 
order to lend to those who wanted, any small sum, not exceeding 
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twenty shillings, to be repaid within three months. It is almost 
incredible, but it manifestly appears from their accounts that, with 
this inconsiderable sum, two hundred and fifty have been assisted, 
within the space of one year. Will not God put it into the heart 
of some lover of mankind to increase this little stock ? If this is 
not ' lending unto the Lord,' what is ? O confer not with flesh 
and blood, but immediately 

* Join hands with God, to make a poor man live ' ! " ' 

The following are references to the Lending Stock in the 
Journal: "Thursday, July 17, 1746. — I finished the little col- 
lection which I had made among my friends for a lending-stock : 
It did not amount to thirty pounds ; which a few persons after- 
wards made up fifty, and by this inconsiderable sum, above two 
hundred and fifty persons were relieved in one year." " Sunday, 
January 17th, 1748. — I made a public collection towards a 
lending-stock for the poor. Our rule is, to lend only twenty 
shillings at once, which is repaid weekly within three months.* I 
began this about a year and a half ago : Thirty pounds sixteen 
shillings were then collected ; and out of this no less than two 
hundred and fifty five persons have been relieved in eighteen 
months. Dr. W., hearing of this design, sent a guinea towards it ; 
as did an eminent Deist the next morning." "Sunday, January 11, 
1767. — I made a push for the lending-stock; speaking more 
strongly than ever I had done before. The effect was, that it 
was raised from fifty, to one hundred and twenty pounds." 

Thus was founded a useful Society which in an unostentatious 
way gave help to many a struggling tradesman. Tyerman says, 
"Hundreds of the honest poor were greatly assisted by this 
benevolent device ; and, among others, the well known Lackington, 
who about the year 1774 was penniless, but who, by the help of 
Wesley^s fund, began a book business, which grew to such im- 
mense dimensions, that, in eighteen years afterwards, its annual 
sales were more than a hundred thousand volumes, from which 
Lackington, the quondam cobbler, realised the noble income of 
;^5ooo a year." (i. 551). 

The printed representation at the head of this paper is taken 
from one of the original promissory notes given by the borrowers. 
Through the kindness of my friend Mr. R. Thursfield Smith, I am 
able to exhibit this to our readers. 

R. GREEN. 

1. Works, viii, 267. 

2. " We now (1772) lend any sum not exceeding five pounds." 
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Haslingden. 



Haslingden, in Wesjey's day, formed part of the Forest of 
Rossendale, into which William Darney introduced Methodism in 
1744. Jessop's Methodism in Rossendale (p. 40) gives a woodcut 
of Heape Barn, Barney's first preaching place. Wesley visited 
Rossendale in 1747, and wrote on May 7th, "I preached to a 
large congregation of wild men, but it pleased God to hold them 
in chains." Dr. Whittaker, Vicar of Whalley, 1776 — 1809, says 
in his History of Craven^ that "their manners and morals were 
probably more degraded than in any other part of the island.'' 
Wesley writes, 

(i) 1757- "Thursday, May 19. I preached at Ewood about 

seven .... Mr. Grimshaw begged I would give them 

one sermon at Gawksham, after which we climbed up 

the enormous mountain .... on the brow of which we 

were saluted by a severe shower, which a high wind 

drove full in our faces almost till we came to Hastenden." 

Ewood and Gaulksholme, near Todmorden, are mentioned in 

Darney's verses. An old barn is still standing at Gaulksholme 

where Darney preached. (See illustration in Methodist Recorder, 

December 27, 1900.) "The mountain "was Dule's Gate^ 1200 ft. 

in height. The hills around rise to 1700 ft. Haslingden is about 

800 ft. above sea level. 

Grimshaw had visited Darney's societies in 1747, and in the 
same year Paul Greenwood preached at Facit, near Edenfield, 
about three miles away. Entries in Haslingden Church register 
show that Methodism was spreading : 

* December ist, 1751. Baptised, John, son of John Taylor, 

— A Methodist, 
November 17, 1754. Buried, Susanna Ramsbottom, widow, 
A Methodist,^ 
There are several later entries of the same kind. Mr. John Stott's 
trustworthy Notices of Methodism in Haslingden, for private circula- 
tion only, 1898, (now out of print), gives an account, from original 
sources, of the formation of the first societies. The following 
notes are mainly based on his carefully verified records. Wesley 
writes : 

(2) 1788. 'Monday, April 21st. I went on through miser- 
able roads to Blackburn Tuesday, April 22 nd. 
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Through equally good roads to Padihara From 

here we went in the afternoon through still more wonder- 
ful roads to Haslingden. They were sufficient to lame 
any horse and shake any carriage to pieces.' .... 
It has been estimated that 452 Acts for making and repairing 
roads had been passed since 1762, yet the engineering of roads 
remained a dead art in England. "When a blind carrier proposed 
to contract for a portion of new turnpike, his tender was accepted 
because it was the lowest ; professional engineers did not accept 
such work. John Metcalf, or * Blind Jack of Knaresborough,* 
was a genius, and performed his contract admirably. But he 
invented no new method." (Traill's Social England^ vol. v., 347). 
Mr. Stott quotes from the Life of John Metcalf. E. and E. Peck^ 
York, 1795. In 1789, the year after Wesley's visit, "a new road 
was made from Bury, through Eslington (Haslingden) to Ackring- 
ton, and thence to Blackburn. There were such hollows to fill 
and hills to be taken down to form the level as never was done 
before." The contractor was this same John Metcalf, the blind 
man. The work was completed in two years, for which ** Blind 
Jack" received ;^3,5oo, and was, to use his own words "after all 
;^4o loser by it." This is a striking confirmation of Wesley's 
description of the roads. He goes on to say, of Haslingden, 

(3) " A gentleman, no way connected with us, has built us a 

neat Preaching House here " 

This gentleman was a Mr. John Holden, who came from 
London to reside on his estate at Coldwells, near the town. He 
and his wife joined the society three years later. He erected a 
dwellinghouse adjoining the Chapel, for the use of the preacher 
when he came on his "Round." The pulpit was entered from 
this cottage through a doorway in the wall. (The buildings were 
demolished in 1898). The old stewards* book, venerable and 
discoloured with age, but beautifully written, containing the con- 
ditions of occupancy, and the names of the seat-holders from 1786 
to 1 791, is still preserved. This Mr. Holden died in 1794. His 
will, given in Mr. Stott's Appendix, reveals a character generous but 
eccentric. 

A memorial stone in the graveyard of King Street Chapel, 
Haslingden, records the death of a Richard Holden in 181 1, who, 
prior to the building of the Chapel, was the first to rent a room 
for worship, and another for the preachers. Wesley says of the 
Chapel, which had been opened by Dr. Coke in 1786, 

(4) " It was well filled in the evening with serious people, 

lying in the midst of many societies." 
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On his arrival in the afternoon of this day, Mr. Wesley 
preached out of doors in the old Market ground, from the horse- 
steps near the " Old Black Dog " Inn, which is still standing. He 
had scarcely mounted the steps when a crowd of roughs, headed 
by one having the garb and appearance of a gentleman, approached 
him with the purpose, as they said, to pull him down. But a 
party of seven young men had armed themselves with stout sticks, 
and stood near to protect Mr. Wesley, if necessary. One of these 
seven was John Rishton, the class-leader, then about twenty-five 
years of age. Mr. Wesley, however, addressed the foremost of 
the roughs with characteristic coolness and dignity, and the service 
proceeded in peace. 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was administered to the 
Society in the Chapel. Amongst the communicants were the sons 
of Richard Holden, previously named. On Mr. Wesley approach- 
ing the younger of them, Robert, he paused, laid his hand on the 
head of the youth, and with great solemnity said, " Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven." The impression produced on the assembly 
was not soon forgotten, and Robert frequently adverted to the 
circumstance in later life with peculiar feeling. The two brothers 
became local preachers, rendered long and faithful service, and 
are interred in King Street graveyard. A great granddaughter 
of Richard Holden is a member of the Methodist Church at 
Haslingden, and possesses some interesting mementos of Mr. 
Wesley's visit. 

After a night's rest in the house adjoining the chapel, Mr. 
Wesley writes, the next day : 

(4) Wednesday, 23. * We hobbled on to Bury, through roads 
equally deplorable; but we met a lively congregation 
which made us forget our labour.' 

But before starting from Haslingden, John Rishton accom- 
panied him to his carriage at the " New Inn ", near the Chapel. 
The conveyance was not ready to start for some minutes after the 
time appointed, and, as they stood waiting under the archway, — 
which still remains, — Mr. Wesley remarked: "I have lost ten 
minutes, and they are lost for ever."' John Rishton bade him 
adieu, and used to say afterwards that as he looked upon him 
seated in his carriage, " His face was as the face of an angel." 

THOS. E. BRIGDEN. 

I. Cf. the anecdote in Memoir of R. Spence^ of York, p. 35. — H.J.F. 
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Notes and Queries. 



197. Clayton and Wesley. — Some time ago an article appeared 
in one of the Manchester newspapers, giving an account of 
an old Manchester library. It related to the addition to the 
Reference Library, King Street, of " a neatly written catalogue 
of the library of the Rev. John Clayton, Fellow of the Col- 
legiate Church " ; and it is stated that " Clayton, the son of a 
Manchester bookseller, was educated at the Grammar School, 
and went to Oxford as a School Exhibitioner. At Oxford he 
formed one of the group of young men known as the Oxford 
Methodists, and his friendship for John Wesley continued 
for many years." It appears " from internal evidence that the 
catalogue of Clayton's library was compiled about 1745, 
though there are a few additions of later date. It is neatly 
written, is arranged in alphabetical order, and contains about 
one thousand titles." 

The catalogue is in itself of much interest, but to us the 
interest is greatly enhanced by a particular entry. The article 
states that, " as might be expected from Clayton's early 
association with Oxford Methodism, the works of the Wesleys, 
whose name Clayton invariably spells Westley, are well 
represented. Of John Wesley there are catalogued under his 
name ten works, beginning with his translation of A^Kempis 
i" i735» ^"d ending with The Farther Appeal of 1745 ; and 
under Clayton's own name is entered. Prayer by him and J. 
Westley, 8vo., 1733. This work was John Wesley's first 
publication, but it has escaped the notice of Wesley's bibli- 
ographers that he was not the sole author of it." This entry 
specially concerns us. That the joint authorship has escaped 
the notice of all Wesley's bibliographers is not to be wondered 
at, as probably there is no other mention of the fact than the 
one found in this M.S. Catalogue, so recently brought to 
public notice. 
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Wesley's little pamphlet was published in 1733, as he 
tells us (Journal, May 14th, 1765). **In the same year (1733) 
I printed (the first time I ventured to print anything), for the 
use of my pupils * A Collection of Forms of Prayer ' ; and in 
this I spoke explicitly of giving * the whole heart and the 
whole life to God \ This was then, as it is now, my idea of 
Perfection, though I should have started at the word." 

Clayton joined the little band of Oxford Methodists in 
1732. Wesley writes, "In April, 1732, Mr. Clayton of 
Brazennose College began to meet with us. It was by his 
advice that we began to observe the fasts of the ancient 
church, every Wednesday and Friday. Two or three of his 
pupils, one of my brother's, two or three of mine, and Mr. 
Broughton, of Exeter College, desired likewise to spend six 
evenings in a week with us from six to nine o'clock ; partly 
in reading and considering a chapter of the Greek Testament, 
and partly in close conversation." — Short History of the People 
called Methodists : Works, xiii, 270. 

As the volume of prayers was issued in the following 
year for the use of Wesley's pupils, it is quite within the range 
of probability that Clayton may have aided in its preparation, 
and that his pupils who met with Wesley's " six evenings in 
the week," may have used it ; but the only positive evidence 
of the joint authorship at present brought to light is the 
statement in Clayton's catalogue. 

Clayton's influence on Wesley, may perhaps be further 
traced. One of his letters to Wesley, quoted in The Oxford 
Methodists, (p. 29.) " helps us," as the author says, "to a better 
understanding of the position and practices of the Oxford 
Methodists " than almost any other piece of writing we possess. 
Certainly it is a valuable addition to Wesley's own accounts. 
In another letter in the same work (p. 32.) light is thrown 
upon a peculiarity in Wesley's two anonymous hymn-books, 
published the one in Georgia, the other in London. Readers 
of these books will have noticed that the third part in each is 
composed of " Psalms and Hymns for Saturday." I do not 
recollect any reference by Wesley to Saturday as a day of 
special religious observance ; but the following extract from 
the letter is significant : — " As to your question about Satur- 
day, I can only answer it by giving an account how 1 spend 
it. I do not look upon it as a preparation for Sunday, but 
as a festival itself ; and, therefore, I have continued festival 
prayer for the three primitive hours, and for morning and 
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evening, from the Apostolic Constitutions, which, I think, I 
communicated to you whilst at Oxford. I look upon Friday 
as my preparation for the celebration of both the Sabbath 
and the Lord's Day ; the first of which I observe much like a 
common saint's day, or as one of the inferior holidays of the 
Church. I bless God, I have generally contrived to have 
the Eucharist celebrated on Saturdays as well as other holi- 
days, for the use of myself and the sick people whom I visit." 

To this Tyerman adds the following note : — " To use a 
popular designation, Clayton and Wesley were becoming 
Ritualists. Hitherto the Bible had been their only rule of 
faith and practice; now they began to study ecclesiastical 
canons and decretals. One of these was to regard Saturday 
as the Sabbath-day and Sunday as the Lord's-day. Christians, 
however, were not to *Judaize and rest on' (Saturday or) *the 
Sabbath-day, but work, and give the preference to the Lord's- 
day, by resting as Christians.' On both days might be cele- 
brated the feast of the Eucharist, even during Lent. If any 
clergyman was found fasting on any Saturday, except Easter 
Eve, he was to be deposed ; and if a layman was guilty of 
such a peccadillo, he was to be suspended from communion, 
etc. (Laodicean Canons)." — Eev, R, Green, 
198. J. A. CoLET. — In Query 123 (p. 214, Vol. II., pt. 8) Mr. 
Martin inquires if An Impartial Review of the Life and Writings 
of John Wesley, by his nephew, John Annesley Colet, has 
been published. In Query 46 (p. 48, Vol. I., pt. 5) I had 
inquired if the Second Part of this Review had been printed : 
I have received no direct response to my inquiry. I will 
reply to Mr. Martin's query and state what I have been able 
to gather in answer to my own. 

The following was published : — An Impartial Review of 
the Life and Writings, Public and Private Character, of the late 
Rev, Mr, John Wesley, Interspersed with a variety of Cuiious, 
Entertaining, and Authentic Anecdotes, To which will he added 
a Copy of his Last Will and Testament, with Strictures and 
Remarks, In Two Parts. Part I. Written and Collected by 
his Nephew, John Annesley Colet. London : Printed for 
the Author, and Sold by C. Forster, No. 41, in the Poultry ; 
&c. Sold by all the Booksellers and Newscarriers in Town 
and Country. 1791. (Price One Shilling.) 8vo. pp. viii. 37. 

On pp. iii. and iv. is an "Address to the public in 
general and in particular to the people called Methodists," 
signed John Annesley Colet. A " Preface " covers pp. v.-viii., 
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followed by an " Introduction'* 1-37. On the 37th page are 
the words " End of First Part." The next page is blank : 
then is inserted a " Copy of the Will of the late Reverend 
Mr. John Wesley : Extracted from the Registry of the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury." 

This is followed by the curious note : — " It seems that 
the Reverend Mr. Wesley made this Will to supply the 
deficiency of the two Deeds alluded to, otherwise I think it 
supplies an ample field for litigation. But as no Strictures or 
Remarks can with propriety be made on the Will independent 
of the Deeds, I shall reserve them for the Second Part, and 
make only a few observations here : — Mr. Wesley has given 
his MSS. to be burnt or published, as may be thought best. 
In some hands they may be turned to better account than 
either burning or publishing — Suppose they were sold as 
relics ! Who among his followers would not give a shilling 
for a sheet of his own hand-writing ? What a fortune might 
be made even at this low price ! To each of the travelling 
preachers who remain in the Connexion six months, the eight 
volumes of sermons [are to be given]. If it was twetve 
months, few, I believe, would come in for this : perhaps they 
may hold together for six months. A Prophecy, in the 
Second Part, will explain this. 

**The Public is respectfully informed that the Second 
Part (now in great forwardness) will be published as soon as 
possible : Price One Shilling : Embellished with a striking 
likeness of the Reverend Mr. Wesley from an original whole- 
length portrait, universally allowed to be the most accurate 
ever taken, and from which no copy or print has yet been 
done. ' 

" To which also will be added. Private Correspondence, 
or a Series of Letters from the Rev. Mr. Wesley to * * ♦ * ♦, 
and of which the Editor flatters himself, that the gentlemen 
to whom his [Wesley's] papers are bequeathed are not in 
possession of copies." 

From the " Preface " we learn that the Title-page and 
Address had been circulated widely as a handbill, which had 
given great offence to many ; also that the First Part of the 
work was chiefly introductory, as the author had not had 
time properly to arrange his materials ; but the Second Part 
would contain " an account of Wesley's Family, Life, Travels, 

I. Has any member seen or heard of this portrait? 
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and Ministry, with a variety of entertaining matter and obser- 
vations and reflections." 

The First Part headed " Introduction '* is a fulsome 
adulation of Wesley ; it displays no degree of judgment or 
good sense, and is the product of a vain and immature 
writer. 

It seems probable that the second part was published, 
for in the first part are none of the "facts," "charge," 
"delineation of characters,*' or "the two infamous letters " 
referred to by Colet in his recantation, which is appended. 
It has been thought that Lackington in his vile Memoirs pp. 
195-209 (new ed.) makes extracts from the second part of 
Colet's pamphlet, and that the two shameless letters given on 
pp. 205-9 ^^^ t^^ letters referred to by Colet (see below). 
In Southey's Life of Wesley (2nd ed., pp. 617,18) is the 
following note : — " Not long after Mr. Wesley's death a 
pamphlet was published, entitled. An Impartial Review of 
his Life and Writings. Two love-letters* were inserted as 
having been written by him - to a young lady in his eighty 
first year ; and * to prevent all suspicion of their authenticity ' 
the author declared that the original letters, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Wesley, were then in his possession, and that 
they should be open to the inspection of any person who 
would call at a given place to examine them. * With this 
declaration,' says Mr. Drew, * many were satisfied ; but many 
who continued incredulous, actually called. Unfortunately, 
however, they always happened to call, either when the 
author was engaged, or when he was from home, or when 
these original letters were lent for the inspection of others ! 
It so happened, that though they were always open to ex- 
amination, they could never be seen.' " There is a similar 
statement in Lackington's Confessions, 2nd ed., pp. 148-50. 
Southey says, " The ex-Bishop Gregoire has inserted one of 
these forged letters in his History of the Religious Sects of the 
Last Century." 

Colet endeavoured to make amends for his vileness and 
folly by writing a full confession and recantation, which he 
addressed to the Editor of the Sun newspaper. A copy of the 
confession is here appended. It seems to have been re- 
printed on the cover of some magazine. 



I. One only was a love-letter. 
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p. 265. POSTSCRIPT. 

Confcience v. Calumny. 

Extract from the Sun News Paper, Feb. 3, 

1801. 

To the Rev. Dr. COKE. 

REV. SIR, Saturday Morfiing, 2^hjaii.y i8oi. 

AS the Author of a filly pamphlet, publifhed fome years ago, 
entitled, "An impartial Review of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. John Wefley," I have taken the liberty 
of addrefling you on that fubject, for the purpofe of dif- 
burthening my mind in fome degree of that intolerable 
weight with which it has been impreffed, in confequence of 
the folly and wicked tendency of fuch publication : and now 
I candidly declare to you, and to the world, that moft of the 
pretended facts therein mentioned, are groundlefs ; the charge 
fometimes falfe, and the characters, as delineated therein, 
both of the Rev. Mr. W. and others, are generally unjuft, and 

unfactioned [sic] even by my own opinion, At the fame time, 

I flatter myfelf you will have candour to believe, that my 
motives in the publication were influenced rather by folly and 
wantonnefs, than deliberate wickednefs ; more efpecially if it 
be taken into confideration, that, at that time, I entertained 

fentiments fomewhat diffierent to what I do at prefentf. 

*********** — Wifhing you in the mean time 
all imaginable profperity in the great work in which you are 
fo ufefully and zealously engaged, I beg leave to fubfcribe 
myfelf. Reverend Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble servant, 
No, P, Church-row, J. COLLET. 

Pancras, Middlefex. 

P.S. — I forgot to fay, that the two infamous letters in the 
pamphlet, attributed to Mr. Wefley, are fictitious, being the 
invention of my own difordered imagination. 

J. C. 

N.B. — The letters alluded to in the poftscript, were re- 
publifhed in feveral London and provincial papers, and in 
many periodical publications. [One of these was entitled : — 
A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL, D. and Mr. Henry Moore : 
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Occasioned hj thdr poposaLs fm' publishing The Life of the Rev, 
John Wesley^ AM, In opposition to that advertised (under 
sanction of the Executors) to be written by John Whitehead^ M.D. 
Also a letter from the Rev, Dr. Coke to the Author on the same 
subject. Together with The whole Correspondence^ and the Circular 
Letters vjritten on the occasion^ and a true and impartial statement 
of facts hitherto suppressed. To which is added An Appeal and 
Remonstrance to the people called Methodists, By an old Member 
of the Society. London : Printed for J. Luffman, etc, etc,] 

t It may be neceflary to apprise the reader, that Mr. Collet has not the 
flighteft connection with the late Mr. Wesley's Society. 

— Rev. R. Green. 

199. An anonymous correspondent writes: — "I have just discovered 
an error in Wesley's Journal, Tuesday, Sep. 24, 1756 ; and, as 
I suppose you are editing Wesley's fTorks for a new edition [!], 
I forward the correction. Under the date given you will read 
the name of Mr. Jones. Now if you will turn to Jackson's 
Life of Charles Wesley vol. ii. p. 106, you will find it was John 
Downes with whom he came to Walbridge, a part of Stroud. 
The discrepancy of the day Sep. 1 7, or 24th, I cannot explain." 

It is not the Journal that is in fault here, but our corres- 
pondent. If he will observe the Journal carefully he will 
find, that it does not give Sep. 24, but Aug. 24, as the date 
when Wesley says " Mr. Jones and my brother met us here " 
— i.e., at Stroud, Wesley then being on his way to the Confer- 
ence at Bristol. The date in the Ltfe of Charles Wesley (ii. 106) 
is Sep. 1 7, when, after the Conference, C. Wesley leaves Bristol 
" with John Downes and came to Walbridge by two." — Rev. 
R. Green, 

200. Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany. — The mem- 
bers of the W. H. S. will find Lady Llanover's six portly 
volumes a mine affording much valuable material for illustrating 
the Journals of John Wesley. The tender relation at one time 
existing between him and Mrs. Delany (then Mary Granville) 
need not be mentioned here ; but the following extract is 
interesting as proving that she had conquered all tender 
feeling towards her old admirer and correspondent. " She 
told me" (i.e. Mrs. Delany told Miss Hamilton) "she 
had known ye 2 Mr. Wesleys, (ye Methodist preachers); 
she knew them when they were young men, when they 
were students at Oxford. They were of a serious turn 
and associated with such as were so. These brothers joined 
some other young men at Oxford, and used to meet of a 
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Sunday evening and read the Scriptures, and find out objects 
of charity to relieve. This was a happy beginning, but the 
vanity of being singular, and becoming enthusiasts, made them 
endeavour to gain proselytes, and adopt that system of 
religious doctrine which many reasonable people thought 
pernicious," etc. It is to be hoped that the polished and 
courtly letter, in these tomes, addressed by the " sometime 
Fellow of Lincoln College" to Mrs. Delany's mother, will 
appear in the additional volume of Wesley's letters now in 
preparation. The contrast between its style and that of his 
later correspondence is most remarkable. 

Presuming that the readers of the Proceedings have ready 
to hand Lady Llanover's work, we content ourselves with pomt- 
ing out several passages illustrative of Wesley's Jourimly in 
the hope that some of these may be used in the forthcoming 
annotated edition. The dates here given refer to the Journal. 

October 4, 1739, " Young Mr. Seward came and made 
me a visit. I like him very well, as he is civil and sensible, but 
a little affected in his expressions, which is the university air, 
and will probably wear off with seeing more of the world and 
of good company." 

A later mention of this saintly man relates how " Mrs. 
Chapone and Mr. Ben. Seward had a warm dispute on the 
Methodist notions of the latter. It is surprising how 
indefatigable he is in endeavouring to gain proselytes, and 
likewise the success he meets with." 

June ISf 1748, Mrs. Delany describes Pepusch's music 
as " humdrum." " Indeed," says she, " I was never so tired 
of anything in my life." She refers to the music to his 
" Diocletian.*' 

June 19y 174s, The Gumleys are mentioned in i. 
p. 190. 

April 12^ 1750, For extensive notices of Mrs. Pilking- 
ton, see vol. i. pp. 301, 327, 335, 473. 

December 12^ 1769. Sir Hans Sloane is noticed in vol. 
iii. p. 201. 

September IS, 1764. The Duke of Kent is mentioned in 
vol. ii. p. 5, and i. p. 436 (Second Series). 

December 31, 1764. Wild beasts at the Tower. "A 
terrible accident happened here, i.e. at the Duke of Cumber- 
land's lodge at Windsor not very long ago. The tiger got 
out of his den and tore a boy of eight or nine years of age 
to pieces ; the mother was by and ran upon the beast, and 
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thrust her hands and arms into its very jaws to save her child ; 
the keeper got her away safely, but the poor child was destroyed, 
upon which accident the Duke sent them to the Tower, as 
the only fit place for such fell beasts.*' (Letter dated June 9, 

1757). 

May IJfh 1768, For General Hawley's character see 

vol. ii. p. 419. 

May 16, 1768. On Dr. Shaw; see vol. ii. p. 516. 

November 11, 1768, General Paoli is mentioned in vol. 
ii- P- 545» 2ind vol. i. p. 275 (Second Series). 

November 29, 1771, For the Duke of Cumberland, see 
vol. i. p. 292 (Second Series), and his improvements at 
Windsor, vol. iii. pp. 461 and 462. 

October 18, 1774- Mention of Lord Cornbury and his 
mansion is made in vol. ii. pp. 49, 219, 223, 441, and voL 
iii. p. 226. 

September 12, 1776, For " Mr. Hoare's garden," see 
vol. iii. pp. 140 and 141 (Second Series). For "Lord 
Weymouth's*' seat, Longleat, see vol. iii. p. 140. 

January 22, 1780, " Sir Ashton Lever's Museum " is 
described in vol. iii. pp. 14 and 349 (Second Series). 

March 16, 1782, " Poor disconsolate Louisa " is men- 
tioned in vol. iii. p. 145 (Second Series). [Proceedings iii, 6, 
p. 161.] — Bev, B, Butterworth. 
201. John Wesley and Young's Night Thoughts. — Charles 
Wesley says in his Journal, " I began once more transcribing 
Dr. Young's Night Thoughts, No writings but the inspired 
are more useful to me." (Jackson's Life of C. W,, ii, 52-479 ; 
Journal, London, 1849, ii, 106, 275, 278). 

John Wesley in his Jourml says, " I took some pains in 
reading over Dr. Young's Night Thoughts, leaving out the 
indifferent lines, correcting many of the rest, and explaining 
the hard words, in order to make that noble work more useful 
to all, and more intelligible to ordinary readers." {Journal, 
December, 1768. See also Meth, Mag,, 1842, p. 974, and 
1848, p. 976). 

In 1744, Wesley published A Collection of Moral and 
Sacred Poems, (Bristol, 3 vols.) as mentioned in Osbom's 
List, p. 15, and Green's, No. 269. 

" Mr. Marriott says, there is a circumstance little known 
regarding this Collection. A few months after the publication 
of these volumes, Dodsley (the publisher) called upon Wesley 
for reparation of a piracy, which the latter had unwittingly 
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committed, and for which he agreed to pay him ;;^So." This 
was done, says Tyerman, on February 8, 1745, by payment 
of a.;£'2o bank note, and a cheque for ;£^3o, payable in three 
months. [Tyerman, Wesley ^ i, 46 5J. The circumstance is 
given at length in Willis's Current ifotes as follows : — 

" John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, and who 
constantly carried in his breast a crucifix {sic\ acknowledged 
to have pirated in his Collection of Poems the copyright of 
some portions of Dr. Young's Night Thoughts, and some 
productions of Mrs. Rowe: for these he consented to make 
restitution, by agreeing on February 8th, 1744, to pay fifty 
pounds." (November^ 1864, p. 90). 

This note elicited the following, signed H. " I have 
had pointed out to me the above passage, and my object is 
not to deny the allegations, but respectfully to ask for the 
authority upon which they are made. I mean the very terms, 
not a merely general reference to the memoranda of Dodsley." 
The Editor was George Willis, a bookseller, of No. 136, 
Strand, London : the firm became afterwards Willis and 
Sotheran, and is now Henry Sotheran and Co., 140, Strand. 
He wrote in reply : " Samuel Wesley, the father of John 
Wesley, published in 1703 a tract on the Dissenters' 
Education in their Private Academies : this was printed in 
4to., and occasioned a considerable controversy. [Tyerman, 
Samud Wesley, p. 269]. The whole of the tracts so published 
were collected by Sir Thomas Clutterbuck, and bound in a 
volume. His manuscript notes throughout evinced his intimate 
connection with the Wesley family, and in one of these notes it 
was stated, — John Wesley, though educated as a divine of 
the Church of England, always carried a crucifix about him. 
In December, 1835, many original assignments of copy- 
rights from various authors to the Dodsleys, the property of 
the late Mr. George Nicol, the bookseller, were dispersed by 
auction by Mr. R. H. Evans, in Pall Mall.' The previous 
note (November, 1852) was constituted of notes made 
at Evans' sale, from the original papers: A reference 
to the sale catalogue of that day, yet possessed by Mr. 
Evans, in Albany Street, Regent's Park, would show who 
was the possessor of that agreement, and possibly, where it 
is yet extant, but would fail in invalidating the fact of the 

I. As to Dodsley's relations with Young, see Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets* (Cunningham's Edition, iii, 341). 
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piracy as stated in the article referred to. The agreement 
was signed by John Wesley and witnessed." (March, 1856, 
p, 26), 

Can any member of our Society say if anything is known 
of Sir Thomas Clutterbuck, and where is his collection of 
tracts. [Was he connected with Stephen Clutterbuck, the 
fairminded and favourable Mayor of Bristol? {Journal, 2 April, 
1740). — H. J. R] — Mr. Francis M. Jackson. 

202. Autobiography of Zinzendorf. — Wesley's Jowmal, 1750. 
September 15: ** I read over a * Short Narrative of Count 

Z *s Life ' written by himself." Mr. F. M. Jackson enquires : 

What is this ? and has it been published ? 

In reply to a question, by private letter, the Rev. L. Hasse, 
Principal of the English Moravian College at Fairfield, says : — 
"There is no Autobiography of Zinzendorf extant in any 
language. What John Wesley referred to in his Journal of 
September 15th, 1750, was no doubt the Appendices to his 
book, PERI HEAUTON, or Naturelles Reflections. It might 
be rendered in English, Personal Sketches ; or Homely Medi- 
tations on his own person^ by Lewis de Zinzendorf. The whole 
book in its completed form, with the Appendices (BeUagen) 
was published at the Count's own press in Chelsea, probably 
some time later than September, 1 749. In these Appendices 
Zinzendorf publishes a paper which he had drawn up in 1742, 
entitled, — I translate the German, — History of a small village of 
the Lord and of its daughters, meaning Herrnhut. In this His- 
tory, of the year 1742, he gives in chapter III sketches of the 
persons of some of the leading men of Herrnhut ; and finishes, 
on p. 21 of the Appendices, with a very short sketch of himself 
given in the third person. This is probably in particular the 
passage to which Wesley refers. It is in German and is very 
short; only one page. Wesley may, however, refer to the 
whole Book as given above. But it contains no other auto- 
biographical sketch. In either case the description * Narrative 
of Count Zinzendorf, written by himself,' is not quite exact." 
— Mr. C. D. Hardcastle. 

203. Notes on John Wesley's Journals. — 1738. June 9. 
See Gentleman^ s Magazine, 1739, vol. i, p. 358. Methodist 
Magazine, 1848, p. 411 ; 1857, p. 160. 

August 12. On drawing lots. In " Extract of Constitu- 
tion of the Church of the Moravian Brethren." — par. 16. 
There are also references to this on Nov. 23 ; Dec. 3 ; 1739, 
March 15, 28; 1740, Feb. 21; 1741, April 20: and see 
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Gledstone's Life of Whitefidd, p. 74; Meth, Mag., 1829, 
p. 671 ; Wesley's Works, viii, p. 451. 

1739. January i. See Life of Cotmtess of Himtingdon, 
i, 20 ; Gledstone's L, of Whitefield, p. loi ; Moore's L, of 
Wesley, i, 408 ; Meth Mag,, 1809, p. 213. 

March 28. The quotation from Herbert is not quite 
exact and should read : 

" Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting where 
And when and how the business may be done." 

The Church Porch, Ivii. 

1739. April I. Extract from the Gentleman's Magazine, 
1739. April the first. "Some wags having advertised the 
arrival of Mr. Whitefield at London, and that he would 
preach at Bow, near London, several hundred people hurried 
down there to hear him, but to their great mortification, were 
disappointed." 

June 22. On the French Prophets : see Notes and 
Queries. 9th Series. Vol. ii, 408, 493; iii, 56, 178, 418; 
and Journal, April 3, 1786. 

October 20. 2'omo Chachi : there is a sketch of him in 
the Gent, Mag,, 1740, i, 129. 

October 31. In the verses commencing: — "Why do 
these cares my soul divide," the last line is omitted : it reads, 
"My comfort and my God are gone." — see the Wesley 
Poetical Works, " In Desertion or Temptation," i, 131. 

1740. January 21. There is a reference to this frost in 
the Gent, Mag, for 1740, vol. i, p. 35. 

1 741. June 10. There are references to Simpson and 
Greaves (Graves) in Tyerman's L, of Whitefield, ii, 260 ; 
Meth, Mag., 1856, p. 334. 

1742. March 31. Ann Calcut. To this case there is 
a reference in Dr. Lancaster's Methodism Triumphant (London : 
1767. 4to) p. 9. — see Anti-Meth, Writings, No. 387. 

" Diseases all obedient come or go. 
If He but speak — or if He give the nod. 
Not less the very dint of furious sounds. 
Vociferation's fascinating tone. 
Bespeaks an impulse of supernal force." 
1744. February i. For Wesley's reply to J(ohn) 
H(aime's) letter, see Life of John Haime, par. 21, in The Lives of 
Early Methodist Preachers, 

June II. The quotation " Servant of God, well done ! " 
is from Milton's Paradise Lost, vi, line 30 : the last line should 
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be " Of Truth : in word, mightier than they in arms." 

June 25. On this entry (the meeting of the first Con- 
ference) see Daniel's Short History of the Methodists^ p. 105 ; 
Beecham, ConstitiUion of Meth.y p. 5; Life of Countess of 
Huntingdon^ i, 62 ; Urlin, Churchman's Life of Weslmfy p. 97 ; 
Moore's Life of Wesley^ "> 41. 

August 24. Moore's Life of Wesley, ii, 31-2; Wesley's 
Works, V, 37 ; Wes. Meth, Mag., 1842, p. 413 ; Jackson's 
Life of Charles Wesley, i, 402 Green's Bibliography, No. 55. 

December 27. Wes. Meth, Mag., 1842, p. 61 ; and 
1848, p. 61. 

1745. July 4. Moore's Life of Wesley, ii, 9; Wes, 
Meth, Mag., 1820, p. 540. 

October 9th. "The Danger, &c." This was the day 
for "the National thanksgiving for the suppression of the 
Rebellion." See Byrom's Poems (Cheth. Soc :) i, 334. 

November 29. John Frederick Lampe : see Jackson's 
Life of Charles Wesley, i, 432. — Mr. Francis M. Jackson. 
204. Mr. C. Lawrence Ford, of Bath, writes : I send the following 
notes to show that if in the course of our reading we were to 
note down the casual remarks made about Methodism and 
the Wesleys, an interesting collection of "odds and ends" 
might in time be formed, not only entertaining, but perhaps 
even useful for reference or illustration. I refer especially to 
notices by contemporary writers. 

I. — The form used in the Methodist Covenant Service 
may be seen in Gregory's Life of Dr. Mason Good (ed. 1828, 
Section I, p. 1 25, appendix). It is given as being used by Sarah 
Peyto, whom Dr. Good married. The writer says that " she 
drew up this striking document in the twentieth year of her 
age," apparently supposing that she composed it. It was 
thus signed by her: — Sarah Peyto, February 11, 1757; 
Sarah Peyto, April 14, 1759; Sarah Good, February 6, 1762. 
The writer remarks " Of late the practice has, I apprehend, 
fallen almost entirely into disuse, except amongst the Wesleyan 
Methodists." But he does not seem to have been aware that 
this form was substantially the one used by them. It is not 
reproduced v^&a^im ; the " marriage " phraseology is omitted. 

2. — " In the course of his chapters [Walter Savage 
Lander's Last Fruit], there is an eloquent passage on the 
service done by Methodism in reclaiming at a critical time 
the most profligate of the people from turbulence and crime. 
On one side is the gentle and virtuous Wesley, bringing about 
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him as great multitudes as ever surrounded the earlier 
apostles, and working as great marvels in their hearts ; while 
on the other side are the beneficed clergy everywhere setting 
their faces against him." — Forster's Life of Landor, 1895. 
p. 472. 

3. — "In 1780, Dr. Hawes published a third edition of 
an Examination of the Rev, J, Wesley's Primitive Physic, 8vo. 
So rational a confutation did Dr. Hawes great credit, while it 
exposed the ignorance of Mr. Wesley and the absurdity of 
remedies founded neither on theory nor experience." — Pvhlic 
Characters of 1800-1, Lond. 1807. p. 431. 

4. — " The conversation turned ... on the Methodists. 
Dr. Johnson .... owned that the Methodists had done 
good, had spread religious impressions among the vulgar 
part of mankind; but, he said, they had great bitterness 
against other Christians, and that he could never get a 
Methodist to explain in what he excelled others ; that it 
always ended in the indispensable necessity of hearing one 
of their preachers." — BoswelFs Tow to the Hebrides; Journal, 
entry for November 10. 

5. — " He (Johnson) called Warburton's Doctrine of Grace 
a poor performance, and so, he said, was Wesley's answer." 
— Ibid,, p. 63 ; entry for August 23. 

6. — "The growing High Church, or as it was then 
(1625) called, Arminianism." — Mark Pattison*s Life of MUton, 
pp. 5, 6 {Men of Letters series). 

Would this help to explain John Wesley's statement : — 
"I am a high Churchman, the son of a high Churchman," 
i.e., he and his father belonged to the Arminian, not the 
Calvinistic section of the Anglican Church ? 

7. — Dr. Johnson approved of the expulsion of the six 
Methodist students from Oxford University in 1768 : see 
Tyerman for that year, and Boswell's Johnson for the year 
1772, p. 196 of Griffen's edition. 

8. — Dr. Johnson spoke more highly of John Wesley than 
of Whitefield. " We talked of Whitefield. He said he was 
at the same College with him, and knew him before he began 
to be better than other people [smiling] ; that he believed he 
sincerely meant well, but had a mixture of politics and osten- 
tation, while Wesley thought of religion only." BoswelFs 
Tour to the Hebrides, August 15. The editor rightly attributes 
Johnson's appreciation of Whitefield to prejudice or caprice. 

Boswell, in a note, adds to Johnson's commendation of 
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J, W. "That cannot be said now^ after the flagrant part 
which Mr. John Wesley took against our American brethren, 
when, in his own name, he threw among his enthusiastic 
flock the very individual combustibles of Dr. Johnson's 
Taxation no Tyranny; and after the intolerant spirit which 
he manifested against our fellow-Christians of the R.C. 
communion, for which that able champion, Father O'Leary, 
has given him so heavy a drubbing." 

It is refreshing to find Boswell appending to this casti- 
gation : " But I should think myself very unworthy if I did 
not at the same time acknowledge Mr. John Wesley's merit, 
as a veteran * soldier of Jesus Christ,' who has, I do believe, 
turned many from darkness into (sic) light, and from the 
power of Satan to the living God." [On Taxation no Tyranny 
see Wesley Bibliography, No. 305, p. 180; and on Father 
O'Leary see Tyerman's Wesley, III, 5th ed., p. 320.] 

9. — Lord Byron pronounced this judgment on Method- 
ism: "Were the early and rapid progress of what is called 
Methodism to be attributed to any cause beyond the enthusi- 
asm excited by its vehement faith and doctrines (the truth or 
error of which I presume neither to canvass nor to question), 
I should venture to ascribe it to the practice of preaching in 
the fields, and the unstudied and extemporaneous eflusions 
of its teachers." Murray's Byron, 1837, app., p. 768. Note F 
(by Byron) to Childe Harold, Canto III. 

10. — " The sublime reveries of the Platonists, as they 
appear in the works of some of their followers, and the doc- 
trines of the modern Methodists, are at times scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in their respective writings." Roscoe's Life of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, Bohn, 1851, p. 131. 

II. — Wordsworth, in Peter Bell, describes the sudden 
conversion of the brutal "potter" under the preaching of 
" a fervent Methodist " in a rustic conventicle. 

12. — It is curious to find that Mrs. Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale) 
was playfully taunted by her friends with being a Methodist. 
But Boswell records that he too was once called a Methodist, 
for seeming to place some faith in " second sight " : i.e,, for 
his credulity, which recalls Horace's " Credat Judceus Apella, 
non ego." Sat. I. 5, 100. 
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A List (Chiefly) of Published 

Biographies and Biographical 

Notices of John Wesley. 

Arranged in Alphabetical Order for the Use of 

Students of Wesley's Life. 



Anonymous. 

An Accowni of the last Illness and Death of the Rev, John Wesley, 
Together with a copy of his Will, Signed E. R. [Elizabeth 
Ritchie.] Advertisement dated, New Chapel, City-Road, 
March 8, 1791. Half title-page ; 8vo., pp. 17. This was also 
published as a broad-sheet, having a paragraph from the 
" Preachers in London," recommending days of fasting and 
prayer ; with a note from Mr. W.'s executors appended. 
4pp. fcp. folio. 

An Authentic Account of the Last Moments of that Great and Oood 
man, the Rev, John Wesley, M,A., who died on Wednesday 
morning, March 2nd, 1791, To which is added a Sketch of his 
Character, Leeds : Printed by J. Bowling. 1791. i2mo., pp. 23. 

An Impartial Account of the People called Methodists; extracted from 
the Encyclopcedia Perthensis, In which their Rise^ Progress 
and Character are faithfully delineated. Dundee : Printed by 
F. Ray for R. T. Miller. 1807. 12 mo., pp. 13. 

A Short Account of the late Rev, J. Wesley, A,M,, during the two last 
weeks of his life. Collected from the persons who attended him 
during that time. To which is added a Short Sketch of his 
Character, extracted from the public papers. London : Paramore, 
1 791. 1 2 mo., pp. 24. (Price Twopence.) 

The Beauties of Methodism, selected from the Works of the Reverend 

John Wesley, A.M., Late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxon, To 

which is prefixed The Life of the Author. (Portrait.) London : 

Fielding, 23, Paternoster Row. (Price 2s. 6d. sewed) n.d. 

1 2 mo., pp. xiv. 300, Reprinted, London: J. Smith. 1845. 

i2mo., pp. 356. 

In the life prefixed the writer says : " [Wesley] is now at 
a great age, above 80." 
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The Beauties of the Rev, J, Wesley, M,A. Containing the most in- 
teresting passages selected from his whole Works. To which is 
prefixed, Memoirs of his Life, the particulars of his WiU and an 
account of his last illness and death. By one of the Preachers. 
Nottingham: Sutton; London: Hurst. 1802. 12 mo., pp. 
262. (Portrait— " John Westley.") 

Biographical Notices of the Revs. Bartholomew and John Westley, 
London : 1839. Pp. 32. 

Biographical Series, John Wesley, Pp. 16. 

Biographical Notices. A Sketch of the Call and Character of the 
Venerable and Rev, John Wesley, M,A, 8vo., pp. 10. In 
Portraits of the Wesleyan Methodist Ministers ; with Biographical 
Memoirs, Part i. Price is. London : Simpkin & Marshall. 
1837. (May.) 8vo., pp. 16. 

Query, if more than two numbers published. 

Alcuni Giudizii su Giovanni Wesley, Fondatore ddle chiese Evangdiche 
Metodiste, Roma : 1880. Roy. 8vo., pp. 24. 

A CJiaracter of the Celebrated John Wesley, M,A,, Late Fdlow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, who died March 2d, 1791, aged 88 years, 
Fcp. broadside. 

Wesley's House, Serm>ons and Addresses delivered in Wesley^ s Chapd 
at the Dedication Services held on Feb, 27 and 28, March 1 and 
2, 1898, Revised by the Authors. London : Kelly. 1898. 
Post 8vo., pp. viii. 214. 

Many references to Wesley. 

The Homes, Haunts and Friends of John Wesley. Being the Cen- 
tenary Number of the " Methodist Recorder.^' [By the Editor, 



Rev. Nehemiah Curnock. 
Illustrations. London : Ke 



Revised and Enlarged, With 
ly. 1 89 1. Cr. 8vo., pp. 154. 



Letter on the Life of John Wesley, the Fotmder of the English Metho- 
dists, To the Viscount de C . Signed R. S. (In " The 

Correspondent," No. II.) 8vo., pp. 157-176. 

The Pious Life and Heavenly Death of the late Rev, Mr, John Wesley, 
who departed this Life, March the 2d, 1791, At his house near 
the City Road, London, Printed in London, n.d. i2mo., 
pp. 12. 

Largely taken from E. Ritchie's Account. 

The Life of the Rev, John Wesley, M,A,, Sometime Fellow of Lincoln 

College, Oxford, Collected from his private and printed Wwks : 

To which is pi'efixed some Account of his Ancestors and Rdations, 

With the Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M. The whole 

forming a History of Methodism, etc. Leeds : Printed by J, 
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Barr. 1825. Cr. 8vo., pp. 416. (Portrait.) 

A condensation and re-arrangement of Whitehead's Life of 
Wesley ; probably written by the printer, a local preacher. 

The Life of the Rev, John Wesley, compiled from Authentic Sources. 
With an Appendix, shewing the real character of the Methodist 
Priesthood, and proving John Wesley a true Prophet, Published 
for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Tract Society, whose sole object 
is the overthrow of Superstition and Fraud. Newcastle : D. 
France & Co. 1842. i2mo., pp. 20. 

Holds Wesley up to ridicule. 

The Life of John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Founder of the Society of Methodists, London : Seeley & Co. 
1856. i2nio., pp. viii. 277. 

Life of Rev, John Wesley, n.d. or name. 8vo., pp. i-xliv. (See 
Beecham). 

Life of the Rev. John Wesley, London : Religious Tract Society. 
(Christian Biography Series, Nos. 75 and 76 ; Vol. xiii.) n.d, 
3 2 mo. Parts i. and ii., pp. 144. 

Life of Rev. John Wesley, (Methodist Family Library). London : 
C. H. Kelly. (See Watson). 

Modern Methodism not in accordance with the Principles and Plans of 
Rev. John Wesley during any period of his life, A Dialogue 
between a Clergyman and one of his Methodist Parishioners. 
London : John Hughes. 1852. 8vo., pp. 36. 

Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the early Life of John 
Wesley, From an Original Manuscript, in his own Hand- 
writing [?] never before published, London : John Russell 
Smith. 1848. 8vo., pp. 53. " Preliminary Remarks," signed 
C. Hook. (See Hunter.) 

Principles of Protestantism, considered with a view to Unity. Lon- 
don : 1848. Sketch of the Wesley family appended. 

Scenes and Incidents in the Life of John Wesley, " Books for the 
People Series." London : Religious Tract Society, n.d. 
4to., pp. 16. 

Authentic Sketch of the Life, Death, etc, of the Reverend John Wesley, 
M.A, With Lines occasioned by that Illustrious Servant of God, 
n.d., or name of publisher. 4to,, pp. 16. 

The Story of our Founder, (See Monkhouse.) 

Wesley his own Biographer, (See Rowe.) 

Wesley : The Man ; his Teaching and his Work, Being Sermons and 
Addresses delivered at City Road Chapel at the Centenary Comr 
memoration of John Wesley's Death. Revised by the Authors. 
London : Kelly. Cr. 8vo., pp. 431. (Portrait.) 
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The Wesleyan Controversy : Correspondence between Rev, J, H. Bigg^ 
D.D.y and W, H. Holden^ St. Andrews^ Middletort, York Re^ 
p'inted from Gtiardian newspaper. London : The Church 
Press Co. 1869. 
Wesley and his Successors, A Centenary Memorial of the Death of 
John Wesley, London : Kelly. 1891. 4to., pp. 229. (Many 
illustrations.) 
John Wesley. Brief Biography in Series. Vol. viii. i2mo., 

pp. 684-706. 
John Wesley in Company with High Churchmen. (See Holden.) 
John Wesley and Modem Wesleyanism, (See Hockin.) 
John Wesley ; or The Theology of Conscience, By the Author of 
" The Philosophy of Evangelicism." Second Edition. Lon- 
don : Elliot Stock. 1868. Post 8vo., pp. 96. 
Treats of certain opinions held by Wesley. 

John Wesley Vindicated by Himself: An Allegory for the Wesleyan 

Centenary. 3rd. Edition. Leeds : T. Harrison. 1839. 12 mo., 

pp. 24. 

Partly written in ridicule of Wesley. 

Wesleyana : A Selection of the most important passages in the Writings 
of the late Rev, John Wesley, A.M. Arranged to form a com- 
plete Body of Divinity. With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 
(pp. 9-53.) London : W. Booth. 1825. i2mo., pp. iv. 457. 



Abbey. — The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. By Rev. 
C. J. Abbey, Rector of Checkendon, and Rev. John H. 
Overton, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 1887. New Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi. 495. 

Alibone. — Critical Dictionary of English Literature. London : 
Trubner. 1872. 

Many references su6 voce, 

Atmore. — The Methodist Memorial ; Being an Impartial Sketch of 
the Lives and Characters of the Preachers, who have departed this 
life since the commencement of the Work of God amongst the people 
called Methodists, late in connection with the Rev. John Wesley, 
deceased, etc, etc. By Charles Atmore. Bristol : R. Edwards ; 
London : G. Whitfield. 1801. Appendix. 1802. 8vo., 
pp. 582. 

Badcock. — Some Particulars of the Present Head of the Methodists, 
Communicated to the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. 
No. XX., by Rev. Mr. S. Badcock, of South Molton. Inserted* 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. 1783. pp. 279-280. 
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Banfield. — John Wesley, By Frank Banfield. In " The West- 
minster Biographies." London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. [1900.] i6mo., pp. xvi. 128. 

Beal. — The Fathers of the fresley Family : And References to their 
Times, By William Beal. (Of whom the world was not 
worthy.) London : J. Mason ; Everett, Manchester ; Benson, 
Weymouth. 1833. 12 mo., pp. vi. 122. Published in an 
abridged form in 1839, ^^ Biographical Notices of the late Rev, 
Bartholomew Wesley, and John Wesley, his Son, Afterwards 
as : — 

The Fathers of the Wesley Family, Clergymen in Dorsetshire, 
1650-1662 ; (the present, the Bi-centenary of their ejection.) And 
References to events and changes of their Times. By William 
Beal. Second Edition, with many additions. London : 
Freeman. 1862. 8vo., pp. 80. 

Beecham. — Life of the Rev, John Wesley, A,M, By Rev. John 
Beecham. London: Mason. 1840. 12 mo., pp. 49. Pre- 
fixed to New Edition of Wesley^ s Sermons, 2 vols., 8vo., 1840 ; 
and Works, 14 vols., i2mo., 1856. 

Benson. — An Apology for the People called Methodists ; containing a 
Concise Account of their Origin and Progress, Doctrine, Discipline 
and Designs : Humbly submitted to the consideration of the Friends 
of true Chiistianity, By Joseph Benson. (Acts xxviii. 22 ; 
I Pet. iii. 15, 16.) London : Printed by G. Story; sold by 
G. Whitfield. 1801. (Price 4s. in boards.) 12 mo., pp. viii. 

405. 
. — A Sermon on the Death of the Rev, Mr, Wesley, Preached 

at the Opening of the Conference, held in July, 1791. London : 

1 791. G. Whitfield. 
Bevan. — True Stories of God^s Servants : John Wesley, By Francis 

Bevan. 5th Edition. London : A. Holmes ; Glasgow Bible 

and Book Depository, Sauchiehall Street, n.d. i2mo., 

pp. vi. 350. 
Bobbin. — John of Epworth, By Benjamin Bobbin, [i.e., Rev. 

Thomas Champness.] Rochdale : Joyful News Book Depot. 

n.d. Imp. 8vo, pp. 16. 
Bourne. — The Life of the Rev, John Wesley, A.M, With Memoirs 

of the Wesley Family, To which are subjoined, Dr, Whitehead's 

Funeral Sermon; and a comprehensive History of American 

Methodism, By George Bourne. Baltimore : George Dobbin & 

Murphy. 1807. 8vo., pp. 352. 
Bradburn. — Select Letters, chiefly on Personal Religion. By the 

Rev. John Wesley, A,M. With a Sketch of his Character, By 
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the Rev. Samuel Bradburn. London : John Mason. 1837. 
Post 8vo., xxviii. 264. 

-Further Account of the Rev, J. Wesley, Appended to 



Sermon on Death of Mr, Wesley. Manchester. 1791. 8vo., 
pp. 27. (See Rodda.) [The Sketch of preceding work.] 

Brindley. — John Wesley : *^A Burning and a Shining Light," A 
Lecture delivered in the Music Rally Birmingham, By John 
Brindley, LL.D. Birmingham : Harwood. 1859. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Butler. — John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scotland: or the 
Influence of the Oxford Methodists on Scottish Religion, By the 
Rev. D. Butler, M.A., Abernethy. London & Edinburgh : 
Blackwood and Sons. 1898. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii. 312. 

Chambers. — John Wesley. Art. in Chambers^ JUncydopcedia, (See 
Hughes.) 

Christophers. — The Poets of Methodism, By the Rev. S. W. 
Christophers. London : Haughton & Co. 1875. ^^^t 8vo., 
pp. viii. 520. 

Many references. 

. — Hymn Writers and their Hymns. London : S. W. 

Partridge. 1866. 8vo., pp. 490. 

Clarke. — Memoirs of the Wesley Family : Collected principally from 
Original Documents. By Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S. Lon- 
don : Kershaw. 1823. 8vo., pp. xix. 543. 

Second Edition, Revised, Corrected and considerably enlarged. Two 
volumes. London : Tegg. Post 8vo. , pp. xiii. 401 ; vi. 445. 

Clarke. — Susannah Wesley. " Eminent Women Series." By Eliza 
Clarke. Second Edition. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 
1890. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii. 239. 

Many references. 

Clark. — The Wesley Memx)rlal ; or, Wesley and the Methodist Moce- 
menty judged by nearly one hundred and fifty writerSy living or 
dead. Edited by Rev. J. O. A. Clark, D.D., LL.D. New 
York : Phillips and Hunt. 1881. 8vo., pp. 743. 

Coke. — The Substance of a Sermon preached in Baltimore and Phila- 
ddphiay May 1st and Sth, 1791 y on the Death of Rev. J. Wesley. 
London : G. Paramore. 1791. 8vo., pp. 20. 

Coke and Moore. — The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., In- 
cluding an Account of the Great Revival of Religiony in Europe 
and America, of which he was tlie first and chief Instrument. By 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore. London : Printed by Paramore ; 
sold by G. Whitfield. 1792. 8vo., pp. x., 542. Portrait. 
(Price ss. in boards.) Second Ed. 1792. Reprinted, Lon- 
don ; Robins. 1822. Portraits. 
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Coleridge. — See Southey. 

Contemporary Review. — See Farrar. 

Colet. — An Impartial Review of the Life and Writings^ Public and 
Private Character of the late Rev, Mr, John Wesley, Interspersed 
with a variety of cwriouSy entertaining and authentic Anecdotes. 
To which will he added a copy of his last Will and Testament^ 
with Strictures and Remarks, In Two Parts. Part I. Written 
and Collected by his Nephew, John Annesley Colet. Lon- 
don : Printed for the Author, and sold by C. Forster, 41, 
Poultry, etc. 1791. 8vo., pp. viii, 37. [In a letter in the Sun 
newspaper, Feb. 3, 1801, the statements in this Review are 
acknowledged to be fabrications. — See W.H.S. Proceedings, 
iii, 204-6.] 

Crawshaw. — Fireside Conversations about Wesley, By Rev. John 
Crawshaw. London: n.d. i8mo., pp. 126. 

Creighton. — A Dialogue (in Verse) : Occasioned by the Death of the 
Rev, John Wesley, M,A,, March 2, 1791, in the Eighty-eighth 
year of his age. By the Rev. James Creighton, B.A. 1794. 
8vo., pp. 17. 

Crook. — Ireland and the Centenary of American MetJwdism. By 
the Rev. William Crook. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
1866. Cr. 8vo., pp. 263. 

Many references. 

Crookshank. — History of Methodism in Ireland, By C. H. Crook- 
shank, M.A., Author of " A Methodist Pioneer," and 
"Memorable Women of Irish Methodism in the Last 
Century." Belfast : R. S. Allen, Son & Allen, University 
House. London : T. Woolmer. 1885. Three Vols. Svo., 
pp. xvi. 480 ; xi. 480 ; xi. 544. First vol. Wesley and his Times. 

Crowther. — A Portraiture of Methodism ; Or, the History of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. Showing tlieir Rise, Progt'ess and Present 
State; Biographical Sketches of some of their most eminent 
ministers, etc., etc, etc. By Jonathan Crowther. Second 
Edition, enlarged and considerably improved. London : R. 
Edwards ; sold also by T. Blanshard. 1815. 8vo.. xiv. 5x2. 
First Ed. London. 181 1. 8vo., pp. 356. 

. — The Methodist Manual : or a Short History of the Wesletjan 

Methodists, etc. By Rev. Jonathan Crowther. Halifax: 18 10. 
8vo., pp. 216. 

Curnock. — The Father of Methodism : A Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley A.M. Written for Children and Young Persons, By 
Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, Senr. London : Mason. 1849. 
i8mo., pp. 74. New and enlarged edition, illustrated. 
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London : Kelly. 1891. Cr. 410., pp. 64. (See below, Rosa). 
Daniels. — A Short History of " The People Galled Methodists,*^ 
From the Days of the Wesleys to the Methodist (Ecumenical 
Conference^ held at City Road Chapel, London^ in September, 
1881, By the Rev. W. H. Daniels, A.M. Revised, with 
preface, by the Rev. Thornley Smith. London : Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1882. 8vo. pp. xviii., 454. 

In two parts ; the former relates to Wesley. 

Davis. — Wesley and Early Methodism, By Angela K. Davis. 
New York : 1884. i2mo. 

Dictionary of National Biography. — Edited by Sidney Lee. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1899. Article on John 
Wesley, by Rev. Alexander Gordon. 

Dixon, — Methodism in its Origin, Economy, and Present Position. 
A Sermon in Three Parts, By Rev. James Dixon, D.D., 
London: 1843. 8vo., pp. 498. References. 

. — Wesley and Whitefleld, In Lectures on Protestant Non^ 

conformists, " The Seventh Course of Lectures delivered in 
connexion with the Liverpool Sunday School Institute." 
Jan. to Mar. 1853. London : Robt. Theobald. 1853. 8vo., 
pp. 419. Wesley and Whitefleld, By Rev. J. Dixon, D.D., 
of Birmingham, pp. 345-419. 

Dobbin. — Wesley the Worthy, and Wesley the Catholic, By O. T. 
Dobbin, LL.D. With an Introduction, by the Rev. William 
Arthur, M.A. London : Ward & Co. n.d. i2mo., pp. 129. 

Dove. — A Biographical History of the Wesley Family, more 
partlztdarly its Earlier Branches. By John Dove. London : 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1840. Post 8vo., pp. viii. 299. 

Drew. — Memoirs of the late Rev John Wesley, M.A,, the Venerable 
Founder of Methodism. By Samuel Drew, M.A. Prefixed 
to Sermons on several occasions ; by the Rev. John Wesley, 
A.M. Two Volumes. London : Fisher, Son & Jackson. 
1 83 1. 8vo., pp. ix.-xxiv. 

ENCYCLOPiEDiA Britannica. — Articles, Methodism and Wesley, 

Ellis. — Lives that Speak : Life of Rev, John Wesley. By Rev. 
James Ellis. London : Nisbet. 189 1. i2mo., pp. 228. 

Ellis. — The Life Story of John Wesley. By J. J. Ellis. London : 
Holness. n.d. 12 mo., pp. 64. 

Farrar. — John Wesley, By F. W. Farrar. Contemporary Review, 
Vol. lix., pp. 343ff. Mar. 1891. 

Faulkner. — Wesley as a Churchman, By Rev. John Alfred 
Faulkner, Pastor of the Chenango Street Methodist Church, 
Binghampton, N.Y. Sometime Professor in Drew Theo- 
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logical Seminary, Madison, N J. Reprinted from Vol. viii., 
American Society of Church History. The Knickerbocker 
Press. 1897. Demy 8vo., pp. 17. 

French. — John Wesley : His Life and His Work, By the Rev. M. 
Lelievre, D.D. Translated from the French^ by the Rev. A. J. 
French, B.A. 4th Ed. London : T. Woolmer. 1883. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 274. Second Edition revised and enlarged, pp. 480. 

Gentleman's Magazine. — Obituary of John Wesley, 1791. 
pp. L, 282. 

Green. — John Wesley, By the Rev. R. Green. I-»ondon : Cassell 
(Popular Shilling Library), n.d. [1882]. 12 mo., pp. 192. 
3rd Ed. London : Wesleyan Conference Office. 1890. 
i2mo., pp. 192. 

Gordon. — See Dictionary of Nat. Biog. 

GouNELLE. — Wesley et ses Bapports avec les Frangais, Thhse 
Historique, Par Edmond Gounelle, Proposant au Saint 
Minist^re dans TEglise Evang^lique M^thodiste de France. 
Nyons : Imprimerie Brevet^e, F. Bonnardel. 1898. 8vo., 
pp. 112. 

GuNASEKARA. — John Wesli : SvxxMya Jiwithaya Saha Meheya, — 
John Wesley^ His Life and Work, abridged and Translated into 
Sinhhalese. By Rev. O. J. Gunasekara. From Leli^vre's 
John Wesley, Colombo : Wesleyan Methodist Book Room. 
1896. Demy 8vo., pp. 200. 

Hall. — A Defence of John Wesley and Modern Methodism, A 
Lecture on Mr, George Dawson^s Opinion of John Wesley, 
delivered in the Music Hall, Birmingha/m. By Rev. Samuel 
Romilly Hall. London : i860. 8vo., pp. 44. 

. — Illustrative Records of J, Wesley and Early Methodism, 

A Lecture founded on Mr, GlaxUrrCs Fainting, By Rev. 
Samuel Romilly Hall. London : 1856. 8vo., pp. 64. 

Hammond. — John Wesley ' * Being Bead yet Speaketh," A corUri- 
bution to the Centenary of 1891. By Joseph Hammond, LL.B., 
B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. London : S.P.C.K. n.d. i2mo., 
pp. 120. 

Hampson. — Memoirs of the late Rev. John Wesley, A.M. With a 
Review of His Life and Writings ; and a History of Methodism 
from its Oormnencement in 1729 to the Present Time. By John 
Hampson, A.B. Sunderland: Printed for the Author by 
James Graham ; and sold by J. Johnson, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London. 1791. 3 vols. i2mo., pp. 221, 216, 235. 

HiTCHMAN. — The Founder of Methodism : Eighteenth Century 
Studies, By Francis Hitchman. London : Sampson Low. 
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1881. 8vo., pp. 386. 

HoCKiN. — John Wesley and Modern Methodism, By Frederick 
Hockin, Rector of Phillack. Fourth Edition, much enlarged. 
London : Rivington. 1887. 8vo., pp.218. 

Holden. — John Wesley in Gom/pany with High Churchmen, By 
an Old Methodist. London : 1869. 8vo., pp., 158. Fifth 
edition, Revised and Enlarged. London : John Hodges. 
1872. i2mo., pp. X., 186. From advertisement at end 
appears to have been written by Rev. H. W. Holden, Curate 
of Grasby, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

Hoole. — Byrom and the Wesleys, By the Rev. Dr. Hoole. Re- 
printed from the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. With a 
portrait of Dr. Byrom. London : W. Nichols. 1864. 8vo., 
pp. 48. 

Hughes. — John Wesley. Art. in Chambers's Encyclopcedia. New 
Edition. 1895. ^Y R®^- Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 

Hunt. — Wesley amd Wesley anism. Three Lectures. By the Rev. 
John Hunt, Curate of St. Andrew's, Deptford, Bishop- 
wearmouth. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Sunderland : 
Vint and Carr. 1858. Post 8vo., pp. 77. 

Hunter. — Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Marly 
Life of John Wesley. From an orighial manuscript in his 
own handwriting [?] never before published. Second Edition. 
To which is added A Review of the Work. By the late Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., etc. London : 1862. 8vo., pp. 62. 

Not a genuine production. (See Anon. ) 

Huntingdon's Funeral Sermon on Wesley. (? particulars). 

Hurst.— r/ic History of Methodism. By John Fletcher Hurst, 
D.D., LL.D. Three vols. Roy. 8vo. Illustrated. New 
York : Hunt & Eaton. London : C. H. Kelly. 

Jackson. — The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, A Brief Sketch 
of the Rise, Progress^ and present State of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Societies throughout the World. By Thomas Jackson, 
President of the Conference. (Gen. xlix. 22-4). London: John 
Mason. 1839. 8vo., pp. viii., 384. 

. — The Works of the Rev. John Wesley., il.M., Sometime 

Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Third Edition. With the 
last Corrections of the Author. Edited by Rev. Thomas 
Jackson. Fourteen vols. London: John Mason. 1829-31. 
8vo. Journals, &c., Biographical Notices in Preface, &c. 

•. — The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley^ M.A., Somtime 



Student of Christ Churchy Oxford: Comprising a Rsview of 
his Poetry ; Sketches of the Rise and Progress of Methodism ; 
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with Notices of Gontemporary Events and Characters, By 
Thomas Jackson. In two vols. London : Mason. 1841. 
8vo., pp. xvi., 592, viii., 578. [Index, By Francis M. Jackson. 
London : Printed for Wesley Historical Society, 1899. ^vo., 
pp. ii., 23.] Second Edition (abridged). London : Mason. 
1853. i2mo., pp. 500. 

Many references, particularly in vol. ii. 
■A Speech : Addressed to the Wesleyan Conference^ on 



the Principles and Conduct of Mr. Wesley ^ and of the Religious 

Connexion founded by him,, in regard to the Church of England, 

London: John Mason. 1838. 8vo. 
Jones. — A Few Remarks on the ^Life of Wesley ' hy R. Southey, 

Esq.y Poet Laureate, In Two Letters to a Friend, By the 

Rev. J. Jones, M.A. London : Rivingtons. 1822. Demy 

8vo., pp. 176. 
Kendrew. — A Short Account of the Life and Death of the Rev, 

J, Wesley y A, M, (Rev. xiv. 13.) London: Printed for the 

Booksellers; and for J. Kendrew, Colliergate, York, n.d. 

8vo., pp. 68. Portrait. J. Tookey, del. et sculp. 
Kenton. — A Token of Affectionate Regard, Sacred to the Tnermry 

of the Rev, John Wesley , 31, A,, Late Fellow of Lincoln College, 

Oxford, who died March 2nd, 1791, in the eighty-eighth year of 

his age. By James Kenton. (Matt. xxv. 21.) London: J. 

Moore; G. Whitfield, etc., etc. 1791. 8vo., pp. 15. (In 

Verse.) 
Kenvon. --The Centenary Life of Wesley. By Edith C. Kenyon. 

London : Walter Scott. 1891. 8vo., pp. 404. 
Kershaw. — TJie Methodist : Attempted in Plain Metre, [By J. 

Kershaw], Nottingham : Printed for the Author, at G. 

Burbage's, on the Long Row. 1780. Sm. 4to., pp. 134. 
Kirk. — The Mother of the Wesleys: A Biography, By the Rev. 

John Kirk. Fifth Edition. London : Jarrold & Sons. 1868. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. xxii., 351. 

Many references to Wesley. 

Kirton. — John Wesley : His Life ami Work. By John W. Kirton, 

LL.D. London: Morgan & Scott, n.d. 8 vo., pp. 128. 
Knox. — Remarks on the Life and Character of John Wesley. By 

Alexander Knox, Esq. Inserted in Southey*s Life of Wesley. 

New Edition. Edited by Rev. C. C. Southey, M.A. 2 vols. 

London : Longman. 1858. pp. 291-360. (See Southey). 

Qy. if published separately by Rev. J. Jones, M.A., Warrington, 

1822. (See Jones.) 
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Larrabee. — Wesley and his Co-adjiUors, By the Rev. W. C. 

Larrabee, A.M. Edited by the Rev. F. B. Tefft, D.D. 

2 vols. Cincinnati. 1853. i6mo. 
Lelievre. — John Wesley^ sa Vie et son JEJuvre. Ouvrage couronn^, 

Paris. 1868. i8mo., pp. 304. Troisieme edition, revue, 

augment^e, et preced^e d'une lettre-preface d*Edmond de 

Pressens^. Cr. 8vo. 

Translated into English by Rev. A. J. French, B. A. (See French.) 
Do. into Italian by Rev. F. Sciarelli. (See Sciarelli. ) 
Do. into Sinhalese. (See Gunasekara.) 

Leslie. — Incidents in the Life and Times of the Bev, John Wesley, 
M.A. A Lecture, By Joseph Blackburn Leslie. Manchester : 
J. F. Wilkinson. 1876. 8vo., pp. 56. 

Lester. — The Wesleys in Lincolnshire. By George Lester, Author 
of Qrimsby Methodism, London : Wesleyan Methodist Book- 
Room. 1890. i2mo., pp. 32. (Price 4d.) 

LUNN. — John Wesley, The President's Prize Essay ^ University of 
Dublin, By Henry S. Lunn. Dublin. 1885. 8vo., pp. 39. 

Macbrair. — An Apology for Wesley and Methodism, in reply to 
the misrepresentations of Isaac Taylor^ Esq., and the North 
British Review, By Rev. Robert W. Macbrair, M.A., Edin- 
burgh. 1852. 8vo., pp. 54. 

Mann. — Elegiac Thoughts on the Death of Wesley. By J. Mann. 
Manchester: Harper. 1791. 

Manners. — Remarks on the Writings of the Rev, John Wesley. 
By Nicholas Manners. Hull. 1788. i2mo., pp. 45. 

Martindale. — Elegy on the Death of Rev, John Wesley, A,M. 
Written by M. Martindale, Preacher of the Gospel, Notting- 
ham. 1 791. 1 2 mo., pp. 15. 

MoNKHOUSE. — The Story of ovr Founder, Being a Life of John 

Wesley, written for children. With an Introduction by Rev. 

Thomas Vasey, London: Elliot Stock. 1871. 12 mo., pp. 

xii., 108. Portrait. 

Qy. — By Miss Monkhouse, Mrs. Vasey's sister? 

Montague. — Wesley and His Friends, By Augustus Montague. 
1856. i8mo. 

Moore. — A Sermon preached at Bristol on occa>sion of the Death 
of the Rev. John Wesley, By Henry Moore. Bristol : W. 
Pine. 1 79 1. 8vo., pp. 27. 

Moore. — The Life of the Rev, John Wesley, A,M,, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford- ; in which are included the Life of 
his Brother, the Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M., Student nf Christ 
Church; and Memmrs of their Family: Comprehending an 
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Account of the greai Revival of Religion^ in which they were 
the first and chief InstrumentA. By the Rev. Henry Moore, 
only surviving trustee of Mr. Wesley's MSS. In two 
volumes. London : Kershaw. 1824. 8vo., pp. xxiv., 571, 

578. 

•. — (See Coke and Moore.) 



MuRLiN. — Elegy on John Wesley, By John M[urlin]. 

Myles. — A Short Ohronological Htshry of the Methodists, By 
William Myles. Rochdale. Dated at end Sep. 14, 1798. 
i2mo., pp. 24. 
Afterwards : — 

. — A Chronological History of the People called Methodists. 

Containing an Account of their Rise and Progress^ from the 
year 1729 to the year 1799, Including the Minutes of the several 
Conferences, etc,, etc. With an Appendix containing two Lists 
of the Itinerant Preachers; the one taken in the Year 1766, the 
other in the year 1790, etc., etc. By William Myles. Liverpool : 
J. Nuttall. [1800.] Preface dated Dec. i, 1799. i2mo., 
pp. iv., 223. Third Edition, enlarged. London: J. Butter- 
worth. 1803. i2mo., pp. xii., 358. Fourth Edition. 1813. 

8vo., pp. xi., 437. 

Many biographical notices. 

Nichols. — A Brand plucked out of the Burning, Incidents in the 
Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By William Nichols. " Old 
Stories retold for the People " Series. London : Kelly, n.d. 
4to., pp. 16. 

Nightingale. — A Portraiture of Methodism : Be^n^ an Impartial 

View of the Rise, Progress, Doctrines, Discipline, and Manners 

of the Wesleyan Methodists, In a Series of Letters addressed to 

a Lady, By Joseph Nightingale. London : Longman & Co. 

1807. 8vo., pp. xvi., 496. 

Many biographical notices. [For Nightingale and his book, 
see Dr. Smith's History of Meth., ii., 283-4, 440-2.] 

Oliphant. — Historical Sketches of the Reign of George II, By Mrs. 

Oliphant. See Vol. ii. The Reformer, 
Olivers. — A Descriptive and Plaintive Elegy on the Death of the hie 

Reverend John Wesley, By Thomas Olivers. London : G. 

Paramore. 1791. 4to., pp. 24. 
Overton. — John Wesley, By J. H. Overton, M.A. London : 

Methuen & Co. 1891. 8vo., pp. vii., 216. 

Library Edition ; 200 printed. 

. — The Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Cerdwry, 

"Epochs of Church History" Series. By John Henry 
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Overton, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. F'cp. 8vo„ pp. xi., 208. 

Parker. — The Life and Times of John Wesley, Three Addresses. 
By John Parker. Delivered in connection with the North 
Birmingham Wesleyan Mission Adult Bible Class. (Price 
One Penny.) Birmingham : Achilles Taylor, n.d. [1899.] 
8vo., pp. 16. 

Parker.— -t/b^ii Wesley's Journal. Abridged by Percy Livingstone 
Parker. With Introduction by Hugh Price Hughes, M.A., 
and an Appreciation of the Journal by Augustine Birrell, K.C, 
London : Isbister <fe Co. 1902. Cr. 8vo. 

Priestley. — Original Letters^ by the Rev, John Wesley and his 
FriendSy Hhistrative of his early history; with other curums 
papers, communicated by the late Rev. S, Badcock. To which is 
prefixed an address to the Methodists, By Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D., F.R.S., etc. Birmingham : T. Pearson. 1791. 8vo.. 
pp. xxxiv., 170. 

PuNSHON. — Wesley and His Times, By the Rev. W. Morley 
Punshon, LL.D. Sixth thousand. London : T. Woolmer. 
1884. Cr. 8vo., pp. 48. 

Ri^MUSAT. — John Wesley et le M4thodisme. Par M. Charles De 
Rdmusat. Extrait de la Revue des Deux-Mondes, du 
15 Janvier, 1870. Paris: Librarie Evang^lique. 1870. 
i2mo., pp. 70. 

Reynolds. — Anecdotes of the Rev, John Wesley, By Rev. John 
Reynolds. Leeds. 1828. i2mo. pp. 57. 

RiGG. — The Chwchmanship of John Wesley, and the Relations of 
Wesleyan Metlwdism to the Church of England, By James H. 
Rigg, D.D. London : Wesleyan Conference Office. 1878. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. vii., 120. 

. — The Living Wesley, as lie was in his Youth and in his 

Prime, By James H. Rigg, D.D. London : Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office. 1875. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii., 203. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London : C. H. Kelly. 
1891. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii., 238. 

Riles. — Concise Accotint of the Rise, Doctrine and Discipline of the 
People called Methodists, By the Rev. John Riles. Burslem : 
Printed by John Tregortha. 18 18. 8vo., pp. 60. 

Ritchie. — Account of tlie last Sickness and Death of the Rev, John 
Wesley, together with a Copy of his Will. [See under Anony- 
mous, —Jfcc(?W7i/, etc.] 

RoDDA. — A Discourse delivered in the Chapel, in Oldham Street, 
Manchester, March ISth, 1791, On occasion of the death of the 
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Bev. J. IVedey, AM, By Richard Rodda. Published at the 
Request of the Hearers. To which is added, A Further 
Account of that Illustrious Man of God, By Samuel Bradburn. 
Manchester: J. Radford. 1791. 8vo., pp. 28 and 27. 

Rosa. — II Padre del Metodismo : la Vita del Rev. Giovanni Wesley, 
M,A, Scritta per i Fanciulli da Nehemiah Cumock, Sen. 
Versione dair Inglese di Adelaide Rosa. Roma : Tipografia 
Metodista. 1891. London : Wesleyan Methodist Book 
Room. 8vo., pp. 55. 

RowE. — Wesley His own Biogi-apher. Selections from the Journals 
of the Bev, John Wesley, A.M., Sometirm Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxfai'd. With the original account of his deaih. London : 
C. H. Kelly. 187 1. 8vo., pp. 407. 1891. Cr. 4to., pp. ix., 
640. Preface (only) by Rev. G. Stringer Rowe. 

Ryle. — The Christian Leaders of the Last Century ; or England a 
Hundred Years Ago, By the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, Author of Expository Thoughts, etc. (Job 
viii. 8) London : T. Nelson & Sons. 1869. 8vo., pp. 432. 

Sargent. — The Oxford Methodist; (h-, The Early lAfe of John 
Wesley, A.M. By George E. Sargent. 1850. i8mo. 

Sciarelli. — Giovanni Wesley ; Sua Vita e Sim Opera; per Matteo 
Lelievre, Fastore, Versione dal Francese di Francesco Sciarelli, 
Ministro della Chiesa Evangelica Metodista. Padova : Pros- 
perini. 1877. Cr. 8vo., pp. xi., 354. 

Sis. — Johnson's Fenny Library Sei'ies. Tlie Life of John Wesley ; 
Showing Iww lie sowed some Wild Oats in his Youth, and 
preaclied at the same tims ; hut afterwards experienced a change, 
and was nicknam£d MetJwdist, etc, etc. By Martin Sis. Leeds : 
J. Johnson, n.d. [probably about i860.] i2mo., pp. 31. 

Smith. — Histmy of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. I. : Wesley and His 
Times. Vol. II. : The Middle Age. Vol. III. : Modern 
Methodism. By George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. Vol.1. London: 
Longman & Co. 1857, and various dates and editions. 8vo., 
pp. xxiv., 722 ; xxviii., 713 ; xxviii., 724. 

Smith. — A Consecutive History of the Bise, Frogress and Fresent 
State of Wesleyan Methodism in Ireland. By William Smith. 
Dublin : Doolittle. London : Mason. 1830. Post 8vo., pp. 
iv., 320. 

Many biographical notices of Wesley. 

Snell. — Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M.A. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1900. Post 8vo., x., 243. "The World's 
Epoch Makers '* series. 

South ey. — The Life of Wesley: and the Bise and Frogress of 
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Methodism, By Robert Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate, etc. 
London : 1820. Longman & Co. 2 vols., 8vo. 

2nd Edition. 1820. Longman & Co. 8vo., pp. xxxi., 512, 
622. 

3rd Edition. 1846. 2 vols., 8vo. 

New Edition. With Notes by S, T, Colmdge, and Remarks 
on the Life and Character of John Wesley y by the late Aleocander 
Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Southey, M.A., Curate 
of Cockermouth. In Two Volumes. 1 858. Longman & Co. 
Post 8vo., pp. xxxi., 367, 394. 

An Edition with Notes. By Rev. Daniel Curry. New 
York. 1847. 1 2 mo. 

Another Edition — " The Cavendish Library" Edited by 
Rev. J. A. Atkinson, M.A., D.C.L., Hon. Canon of Man- 
chester. London : VVarne & Co. 1889. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxix., 
607. 

A New Edition. London : Bohn. 1864. Post 8vo. Re- 
printed. London : G. Bell. 1890. Post 8vo., pp. xvi., 631. 
Edited by E. W[alford, Editor of Old and New London. 
Cassell & Co.] " I have placed on record in the shape of 
additional foot-notes (marked Ed.), such portions of the 
contents of the well-known * Observations ' of the Rev. 
Richard Watson, on the original work, as served to throw 
light on matters of fact." Preface. 
Stevens. — The History of the Religiom Movement of the Eighteenth 
Centwryy called Methodism, By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New 
Edition, reprinted from the American edition. Three 
Volumes. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 1878. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xiii., 381 ; xiii., 412 ; xvi., 416. 

Many portraits. Extended biographical portions. 

New Edition, reprinted from the twenty-second American 
Edition. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. London : Alex. Heylin. 
1861. F'cp. 8vo., pp. xii., 371. Vol. II. London : W. Tegg. 
1864. Pp. viii., and continuous paging to 826. Another 
Edition, one vol., 8vo., pp. iv., 624. n.d. London : Printed 
by W. Nichols. 

An Edition entitled : The Illustrated History of Methodism ; 
being an Account of the Wesley Sy their Contemporaries and their 
Times, By Abel Stevens, LL.D. And a Summary of Events 
to the Conference at Leeds, July, 1882. By Rev. R. Green. 
With a Sketch of the Life of Rev, William Moi^ley Punslwny 
LL.D, London : James Sangster. n.d. 2 vols. Roy. 8vo., 
pp. 575» 680. 
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Stevenson. — Memorials of the JVesley Family : Including Bio- 
graphical and Historial SketrJies of all the members of the 
Family for tvx> hundred and fifty years, etc. By George J. 
Stevenson. London : S. W. Partridge & Co. 1876. 8vo., 
pp. xxiv., 562. 

SuTCLiFFE. — ZtTi^ ou the Erection of a Statue to the Memory of 
John Wesley, in the Wesleyan College of Eichmond, June l^ih, 
I849, By Rev. J. Sutcliffe, M.A., Author of a Commentary 
on the Old and New Testament. Twopence. London : 
M. Snell. 1850. 2nio., pp. 24. 

Taylor. — PFesky and MetJwdism, By Isaac I'aylor. London : 
Longman & Co. 1851. 8vo., pp. viii., 366. 

Taylor. — A Funeral Senrrwn, occasioned by the death of tlie Eev. J, 
Wesley, By Rev. Thomas Taylor. Hull. 1791. 8vo., pp. 39. 

Telford. — The Life of the Eev, Charles Wesley, M,A., Sometime 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, By Rev. John Telford, 
B.A., Author of " Wesley Anecdotes," etc. London : The 
Religious Tract Society. 1886. Cr. 8vo., pp. 224. A Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 1900. 

Many references. 

. — The Life of John Wesley, By Rev. John Telford, B.A., 

Author of " Wesley Anecdotes," etc. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1886. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi., 363. A Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

-. — Wesley Anecdotes, By Rev. John Telford, B.A. 



London : Religious Tract Society, n.d. Cr. 8vo., pp. 1 59. 
-. — Life of John Wesley, Illustrated. By Rev. John Telford, 



B.A. London : C. H. Kelly. (The Penny Series of Popular 
Methodist Books.) Roy. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Thompson. — John Wesley as a Social Eeformer, By D. D. 
Thompson. New York : Eaton & Mains ; Cincinnati : 
Curtis & Jennings. 1898. Cr. 8vo., pp. iii. (Portrait.) 

Tucker. — A Brief History of the Principles of Methodism : Wherein 
the Eise and Progress, together with the causes of the several 
Variations, Divisions, and Present Inconsistencies of this Sect 
are attempted to be tra<^ed out and accounted for. By Josiah 
Tucker, M.A., of All Saints, and one of the Minor Canons 
of the College of Bristol. Oxford : Printed for James 
Fletcher; London: Rivington. 1742. 8vo., pp. 51. 

Tyerman. — Tlie Life and Times of the Eev, John Wesley, M,A,, 
Fomder of the Methodists, By Rev. L. Tyerman. Three 
Volumes. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 18 70-1. 8vo. 
Fifth Edition. 1880. 8vo., pp. xii., 564 ; xi., 618 ; vii., 675. 
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Reference may also be made to Tyerman's The Oxford 
Methodists, London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. 8vo., 
pp. viii., 416 ; The Life and Times of the Bev. Samuel Wesley^ 
M.A., Rector of Epworth. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
1865. 8vo., pp. xvi., 472 ; The Life of (lie Bev. George fFhite- 
field. London ; Hodder & Stoughton. 1876, Two Vols. 
8vo., pp. xi., 561 ; viii., 645 ; and Wesley's Designated Stuxessor ; 
The Lifay Letters and Literary Labours of the Rev, John Fletcher^ 
Vicar of Madeley, Shropshire. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 
1882. 8vo., pp. xvi., 581. 

All contain many biographical and other notices of Wesley. 

Urlin. — John WesUy^s Place in Church Histwy determined with 
the aid of facts and documents unknmon to, or unnoticed by, 
his Biograpliers. By R. Denny Urlin, M.R.I. A. London : 
1870. i2mo., pp. 270. 

. — The Churchman's Life of Wesley. By R. Denny Urlin, 

of the Middle Temple, Barrister, F.S.S. "The Home 
Library." London : Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 6th Edition, revised and enlarged. 1874. Post 8vo. 
pp. vii., 352. 

Waddy. — The Father of Methodism. A Sketch of the Life and 
Labours of tlie Rev. John Wesley, M.A. By Edith Waddy. 
London : Wesleyan Conference Office, n.d. 12 mo., pp. 120. 
2nd Edition. 1879. By Mrs. Coslett [Edith Waddy]. 
Wesleyan Conference Office. 

Wakeley. — Anecdotes of the Wesleys : Ilhistrative of their Character 
and Personal History. By the Rev. J. B. Wakeley. With an 
Introduction by Rev. J. M'Clintock, D.D., LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. 1873. London: Hodder <te Stoughton. i2mo., 

PP- 391- 
Ward. — A Biief Statement of Facts designed for five Information 

of those who from good motives inquire, Wlmt are these Metho- 
dists? By Valentine Ward. Glasgow: 18 14. i2mo., pp. 84. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. Leeds: 1825. i2mo., pp. 141. 
Subsequent editions entitled : — 

A Miniature of Methodism ; Or, A Brief Account of the 
History, Doctrines, Discipline and Character of the Methodists, 
Sixth Edition. London : Mason. 1834. 12 mo., pp. 154. 

Contains brief Life of Wesley. 

Warren. — Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism. First Department. 
By Samuel Warren, LL.D. Vol. I. London : Stephens, City 
Road. 1827. Post 8vo., pp. xx., 419. 
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Afterwards published as A Digest of the Laws and liegula- 

tions of Wesleyan Methodists. With Appendix, London. 1835. 

i2mo., pp. 323. 

Biographical references to Wesley. 

Watson. — Observations upon Southey's Life of Wesley, By Rev. 
Richard Watson. London : Blanshard. 1820. 8vo., pp. 
224. Other editions. 

. — Life of the Eev. John Wesley, A.M. Sometime Fellow 

of Lincoln College, Oxfoi'd. And Founder of the Methodist 
Societies. By Richard Watson. Published at the request of 
the Methodist Conference. London : Mason. 183 1. 12 mo., 
PP- 379' Svo. With Observations on Southey^s Life of Wesley, 
Fie du Eeverend Jean Wesley. MaitreSs-Arts. Fondateur 



de VAglise Wesleyenne ; avec quelques details sur son FrSre Le 
Eeverend Charles Wesley. Par Le Reverend Richard Watson. 
Auteur des Instituts Theologiques, etc. On y a joint quelques 
morgeaux sur les Anc^tres de Wesley, etc., du Rev<='rend H. 
Moore, et du Docteur Southey.^ (Exod. xxxiv., 25.) Traduit 
de TAnglais, sur la quatri^me Edition. (2 Vols.) Premiere 
Volume. Paris : Delay, Libraire, Rue Basse-du-Rempart, 62. 
1840. 8vo., pp. xvi., XV., 375. Deuxieme Volume, iv., 360. 
Also, Jersey: Falle, Place royale. 1843. 2 vols, in one. 

Wedgwood. — John Wesley and the Evangelical Eeaction of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 1870. Fcp. 8vo., xi., 412. 

Weslevana. — (See Anon.) 

Whitehead. — A Discourse delivered at flie. New Cliapel, City Eoad, 
March 9th, 1791, at tJis Funeral of tlie Eev. John Wesley. By 
John Whitehead, M.D. London: G. Paramore. 1791. 
8vo., pp. 71. 

. — A True Narrative of the Origin and Progress of the 

difference Concerning tJie Publication of the Life of the Eev. John 
Wesley. 1792. London : Paramore. 8vo., pp. 27. 

. — Defence of ditto. London: Paramore. 1792. 8vo., 



pp. 19. 

-. — The Life of the Eev. John Wesley, M.A., Sometime 



Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxfoi'd. Collected from his Private 
Papers and Printed Works ; and imitten at iJie Eeguest of his 
Executors. To which is prefixed some Account of his Ancestors 
and Eelations : With the Life of the Eev. Charles Wesley, M,A,, 
etc. By John Whitehead, M.D. London : Printed by 
Stephen Couchman. Vol. I. 1793. 8vo., pp. xx., 500. 
Vol. II. 1796. 8vo., pp. iv., 507, xi. 
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Another Edition, Auburn. U.S.A. : 1853. 8vo. 

Another Edition. The Life , , , etc. The whole forming 
a History of Methodism, chiefly copied from a London 
Edition, pubHshed by John Whitehead, M.D. With Appendix. 
Two Vols. Dublin : Printed by John Jones, Bride Street. 1805. 

G. J. Stevenson says : " Whitehead [in his Ltfi\ speaks of Coke's 
conduct ... in terms so different [from commendatory] that when 
Dr. Coke had Wesley's Life reprinted for the Irish Conference, he 
eliminated or modified all . . . allusions to himself'^ — Methodist 
Worthies^ i., 146. 

Winchester. — A Funeral Sernwn for the Reverend Mr, John Wesley^ 
who departed this Life March 2, 1791, in the eighty-eighth yea/r 
of his age. Delivered March 10th, the day after his Interment. 
By Elhanan Winchester. London: T. Gillett. 1791. 8vo., 

PP- 59- 

Biographical Notices at end. 

Winters. — An Account of the Remarkable Musical Talents of Several 
Members of the Wesley Family, colUcted from Original Manu- 
sciipts, etc. With Memorial Introduction and Notes, By W. 
Winters. London: F. Davis. 1874. i2mo., pp. 92. 

Wiseman.— -,4^^71/5 in the Religious Revival of the Last Century : A 
Lecture, By the Rev. Luke H. Wiseman. London : Nisbet & 
Co. 1855. 
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SoAE Tune Books of the 
Eighteenth Century 

(Continued from Vol. ii, p. i6o). 



II. HYMNS ON THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 

The Foundery Tune Book of 1742, a history of which 
appeared in Proceedings, Vol. ii, part 6, does not appear to have 
attained any considerable circulation or popularity, as no edition 
was called for beyond the first. The reasons for this are easy to 
understand. The book would only be used amongst the 
" Societies," and not at any of the open-air preachings. The 
Societies at this time were not numerous beyond London, New- 
castle, Bristol, and the neighbouring districts, and in 1742 were 
in a very disturbed state, thus by no means affording a favourable 
opportunity for the introduction of a new Tune Book. It is inter- 
esting to note that the year in which this Book was published also 
saw the division of the Societies into class-meetings. 

We may safely assume that the tunes used at Wesley *s 
early meetings would be the customary Psalm-Tunes of the Church 
of England, which would be well-known to all his hearers, some 
tunes taken from Psalmodies of the period, together with a few 
German chorales introduced by Wesley. 

During the next four years several Hymn Books were issued, 
containing hymns by the Wesleys, but none of them contain 
references to tunes in the Foundery Book, — a further proof of its 
limited circulation. Wesley, moreover, never refers to it in his 
Journal^ or in any other of his publications. 

Towards the close of the year 1746, there appeared " Hymns 
on the Great Festivals, and other occasions." This elegantly 
bound and well printed book is a collection of twenty-four hymns 
specially set to original music by J. F. Lampe. This musician 
was born in Germany about 1703, and settled in England when he 
was twenty-two years old. He attained considerable renown as a 
bassoon player, and was a member of the band which performed 
Handel's Operas. Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, engaged 
him to write the music for his pantomimes, and in 1737 he co- 
operated with Henry Carey, — the composer of the well-known tune 
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Carey's, Wesleyan Tune-Book, No. 120 — as librettist, in the pro- 
duction of the burlesque operetta, " The Dragon of Wantley." 
In the same year he wrote a theoretical work entitled, " A Plain 
and compendious method of teaching thorough Bass." Lampe 
did not come under the influence of the Wesleys till the end of 
1745, when John Wesley records the meeting in his Journal [29th 
November, 1745]. In the next year Lampe obtained permission 
from Charles Wesley to set some of his hymns to music, and the 
result was the appearance of the book under notice. As this work 
is not advertised in any of the Wesley publications, it is probable 
that it was undertaken by Lampe at his own risk. The Wesleys, 
however, were evidently anxious that Lampe should profit by his 
undertaking, for in two hymn-books, viz., the " Redemption 
Hymns," and the "Graces before and after meat," reference is 
made to tunes of his as being suitable for the hymns therein con- 
tained. These twenty-four tunes [Letter to C. W., No. LI, 
Works, xii, iii] are all of great excellence. Fifteen of them are in 
minor keys, and all show something of the florid style which might 
be expected from an operatic composer. The tunes are set in two 
parts, a figured bass supplying the necessary harmonies. They 
evince great originality, though some of the harmonies and pro- 
gressions may sound a little harsh to modern ears. Only two of 
the tunes have survived to the present day. One will be found as 
No. 102 in *' Church Hymns," where it is called " St. Luke." 
The other is in the Wesleyan Tune-Book, No. 126. This latter 
tune has had a long run of popularity, and is to be found in the 
majority of the collections issued during the last 150 years. For 
a long time it was assigned to Dr. Maurice Greene. It was in- 
troduced into Scotland as early as 1756. In the Wesleyan Tune- 
Book of 1876, it is assigned to Lampe's son, C. F. Lampe, a very 
common mistake, which the compilers of that book might easily 
have rectified. 

There are, however, at least two others of these tunes which 
deserve a place in modern collections ; a setting of 

** Rejoice, the Lord is king," 

and a very fine minor tune set to 

** Ye servants of God," 

In two instances only are directions for singing given, and of 
these one is scarcely in accordance with our ideas. In the setting 
of the lines, 

" Sinfuli soul, what hasL thou done ? 
Murder'd God's eternal son I " 
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the first line is marked to be sung " soft " and the second " loud " ! 

The tunes have no names, but each has the title given by 
Wesley to the hymn to which it is set. 

Both the Wesleys refer to these tunes in their Journals, 
Charles Wesley, writing on February 6th, 1746, says: "We sang 
that hymn over her corpse [Mrs. Webb's] * Ah, lovely appearance 
of death,* and shed a few tears of love and envy." He also wrote 
to Mr. Blackwell from Newcastle, on December nth, 1746, 
"His [Lampe's] tunes are universally admired here among th^ 
musical men, and have brought one into high favour with them." 
John Wesley records the singing of the same hymn over the body 
of a young girl, Abigail Pilsworth, on June 28th, 1786. 

Lampe died in Edinburgh in 1751, and the monument erected 
to his memory in the Canongate Churchyard may stiil be seen. A 
second edition of the tunes was issued after his death, and on the 
title page it is announced that the book is to be obtained " at 
Mrs. Lampe's lodging." 

Charles Wesley wrote a long hymn on the death of Lampe, 
which was set to music by Dr. S. Arnold. Copies of both editions 
of Lampe's tunes are now somewhat scarce. 

in. HANDEUS THREE TUNES. 

A far greater composer than Lampe was associated with the 
Wesleys about this time. In the year 1826 Samuel Wesley, son 
of the poet, discovered in the Fitzwilliam Library, at Cambridge, 
three tunes, in HandeFs handwriting, and set to three of C. 
Wesley's hymns : 

1. " Rejoice, the Lord is King." 

2. " Sinners, obey the Gpspel word." 

3. " O love Divine, how sweet thou art." 

It is not known whether Handel ever actually met the Wesleys, 
but these tunes are an interesting tribute from the great musician. 
Taking them in the order given above, the first tune is now 
generally known as " Gopsal." Gopsall Hall is situated in a fine 
park on the road from Ashby-de-la-Zouch to Atherstone. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was the residence of Charles 
Jennens, the compiler of the libretto for the " Messiah." Handel 
was a frequent visitor at the Hall, and this fact is commemorated 
in the name of the tune. It is to be found in the present 
Wesleyan Tune-Book, and the form given there is a somewhat 
modified one. The last edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern 
is the only modern book that reproduces the melody of the tune in 
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Its integrity, and this is doubtless accounted for by the fact that 
the book had a musical editor who was really musical. 

The second and third tunes are both to be found in the old 
Companion, where they are named " Fitzwilliam " and ** Went- 
worth " respectively. The names given to them in Novello's 
FscUniist (1838-1840) w^ere : i, Caernarvon ; 2, Gilead ; 3, Kedron. 

These are obviously arbitrary names, without special meaning 
or association. 

Samuel Wesley, when he published these tunes, gave the 
following account of their origin : [Methodist Magazine, 1826, p. 817.] 

" The late comedian, Rich, was also proprietor of Covent 
Garden Theatre, during the period when Handel conducted his 
oratorios at that house. He married a person who became a 
serious character, after having formerly been a very contrary one, 
and who requested Handel to set to music the three hymns which 
I transcribed in the Fitzwilliam Library, from the autography, and 
published them in consequence." 

It is hard to fix with any degree of certainty the date of the 
composition of these tunes. Grove's Didiowiry givts 1742, but 
this is quite wrong, as C. Wesley had not then met Mrs. Rich, nor 
was she married to Rich until 1744. C. Wesley first records 
dining with Mrs. Rich in October, 1745. At her house he first 
met Lampe, Dr. Pepusch, and other well-known musicians, possibly 
including Handel. Lampe, as above noted, was a permanent 
member of Handel's oratorio orchestra at Covent Garden. The 
first of the hymns was published in 1 744, and the other two in 
1749. It is, of course, possible that C. Wesley had written the 
hymns before 1744, and had given them to Mrs. Rich in MS. 
However, until further evidence is forthcoming, the date of the 
composition of the tunes may be put down to about 1750. 

JAMES T. LIGHTWOOD. 

[See further in Notes and Queries, below, No. 208.] 
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Lancelot Lee, Esq. 



The pleasant picture of Methodism in high places, given by 
Wesley in his Journals^ under date March 15, 1769, excites a 
desire to know something more of the pious squire of Coton and 
his household. The first-fruits of an enquiry are here set down, 
in the hope that other contributors to the Proceedings may 
supplement this imperfect information. 

To Wesley's description of the family seat may be added a 
brief note from a modern work on proud Salop. " Coton Hall is 
in the parish of Alveley — a stuccoed mansion pleasantly situated 
on a gentle eminence, commanding fine views of the adjacent 
country. The park contains about 80 acres, and is agreeably 
diversified with graceful undulations." For many generations 
Coton has been the seat of the Lee family, which was a younger 
branch of the house of Langley, of which Leland says, " it may 
challenge to be reckoned among them that are of the better worth 
and greater antiquity in the tract." A little more than two years 
before Wesley's visit, Venn thus wrote of Mr. Lee : " he is a 
gentleman of fortune, about forty years of age, and a man of 
uncommon parts, with whom I was much delighted." The good 
vicar first met Mr. Lee at Berwick, Salop, the home of the devoted 
Mr. and Mrs. Powys ; and he thus describes the interview : " A 
few days after we got there, a Mr. Lee, a man of estate in Shrop- 
shire, came to pay his visit. He is, I do think, of all the persons 
I ever saw in my life, the very one that you [Lady Huntingdon] 
would be made a blessing to. His understanding is clear and 
strong : his sight of human nature in its fall amazingly deep : his 
spirit bold and intrepid — only fearful of being deceived, to take 
that for grace and faith which may not be so. He speaks of 
himself as yet a seeker, and I trust the Lord will give him to 
know His love, and His peace, and the power of His resurrection. 
We returned, with Mr. and Mrs. Powys, the visit; and in his 
parlour I preached to eighty people. If your Ladyship comes into 
Shropshire, he will certainly seek an opportunity of being in your 
company ; or, if he goes to Bath, you will see him there in the 
spring." 
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Mr. Lee was twice married, his second wife being the sister 
of Sir John Dan vers, of Swithland, Leicestershire, and sister-in-law 
to the Hon. John Grey. Of this lady, who probably joined in 
welcoming Wesley to Coton, it is written : — " She was a woman 
whose mind was entirely directed by vital religion. She was un- 
wearied in her endeavours to promote the welfare of her fellow- 
creatures, and to adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour in all 
things ; but, amidst all her beneficence, she preserved a conscious- 
ness of her own defects, which rendered her an eminent instance 
of exemplary humility." She died in her 87th year. The heir of 
Coton, Henry Lancelot Lee, was a boy of ten years old at the 
date of Wesley's visit. He was the son of the former marriage, 
and in the Gentleman's Magazine it is recorded that he was married 
in 1810, and died at Bath, December 3rd, 182 1, in his 63rd year. 

The exhortation which Wesley gave at Coton on March isth, 
1769, was not the only one he delivered there. In the Life and 
Times of the Countess of Huntingdon we read : — " In the month of 
August the same year, Mr. Wesley was again in Shrewsbury, on 
his way to attend the anniversary of Lady Huntingdon's College 
at Trevecca, and receiving invitations from Messrs. Powys and 
Lee, preached at Berwick and Cotery" [sic]. In his Jowi-ncUs 
Wesley makes a very brief mention of " a short exhortation " at 
Mr. Powys's seat, but not of his second visit to Coton. Nor was 
he the only Methodist preacher welcomed to the old mansion. 
We have already mentioned the service conducted in the parlour 
by Venn, and we are told that Whitefield visited the good squire, 
whenever his journeys lay through Shropshire. Indeed the "house 
was usually open for the preaching of the gospel." 

R. BUTTERWORTH. 



[Note. — "A branch of this ancient family, that of Lee of Coton Hall, in 
Shropshire, which separated at a very early period from the {xurent 
stock, still preserves a male succession." Burke's Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies, p. 307. — F. M. Jackson.] 
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Notes and Queries. 



205. Nancy Dawson. — I gave some little attention to the 
striking adaptation of other men's thoughts in Charles 
Wesley's hymns, when I prepared my little biography [(7. 
Wesley pp. 177-0] in 1886. John Howe's splendid passage 
in "The Redeemer's Tears wept over lost souls" had evi- 
dently laid hold on our poet. " If thou understandest not 
these things thyself, believe Him that did ; at least believe 
His tears." 

" See ! the suffering God appears ! 

Jesus weeps ! believe His tears ! 

Mingled with His blood, they cry, 

Why will you resolve to die." 
I have also often wanted to find out who Nancy Dawson 
really was, on account of the story [See Kirk's Charles Wesley^ 
pp. 44-46. — C. L. Ford] about the clever stroke Charles 
Wesley used in silencing the sailors who struck up the tune 
and stopped the Methodist preaching. Dr. Rimbault and W. 
J. Standish Holy had a controversy on the matter in Notes 
and Queries, April 22 and 29, 1876. Dr. R. held that he had 
found her memoirs, and that she was a notorious dancer, but 
maintained that she was " a celebrated woman at Portsmouth 
when William HI was King." Captain Marryat in his 
Snarley Yow quotes the song : 

" When the sailors come to shore, 
They knock at Nancy Dawson's door." 

Dr. Rimbault also refers to her hornpipe, which was set 
to the harpsichord. The pamphlet concluded with a ballad : 

" See little Davy strutt and puff, 
Rot on the Opera, and such stuff; 
My house is never full enough 

Because of Nancy Dawson. 
Though Garrick he has had his day. 
And forced the town his laws to obey, 
Now Johnny Rich is come in play, . 

With the help of Nancy Dawson." 
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Was this the ballad the sailors sang, or what? Ac- 
cording to Dr. R. she was the daughter of a porter in Clare 
Market, and after being for some time in service, joined a 
company of comedians and gradually became a noted figure 
dancer. On any showing she was a shady character. 
" Johnny Rich " is a tempting subject for a Methodist anti- 
quarian. — Rev, J. Telford, 
206. Notes on Wesley's Journal. — 1766. March 20. Burton- 
on-Trent. Here Thos. Hanby had introduced Methodism by 
preaching in the house of a shoemaker, the mob smashing 
poor Crispin's windows, and the preacher having to hide him- 
self beneath the cutting-board. Tyerman, ii, p. 560. " The 
new house.*' An octagon built at a cost of JQ12Z 2s. yd. 
Tyerman, ii, p. 560. 

March 25. " Much disturbance." See Tyerman, ii, 
p. 561. 

March 27. "A little village." Probably Foolow or 
Hucklow. "Eyam." See Methodism in Sheffield^ p. 158. 
Recorded' Winter No. 1899, p. 29. 

April 7. Warrington. One of the members at this 
period was William Young. Methodist Magazine^ 1824, p. 721. 
Tyerman, ii, p. 565. 

April 10. "The Deed "of Pitt Street Chapel. Tyer- 
man, li, p. 566. 

April 29. " The new house." Good old Mr. Wells built 
this chapel. Methodist Magazine^ 1833, p. 750. Tyerman, ii, 

p. 567. 

May 19. With his wife and daughter. Tyerman, ii, 
p. 567. Lije of Lady Maxwell^ p. 24. " Placey." Plessey. 

June 29. " John Atlay." See Meilwdism in York. p. 100. 

July 20. " The Rector." Rev. Mr. Cordeux. Methodist 
Magazine^ 1827, p. 458. 

July 21. York. Letters to James Rea. Didsbury 
College has the MS. 

August 21. "Last night my brother came. This 
morning we spent two blessed hours with G. Whitefield. The 
threefold cord, we trust, will never be broken. Lady H's 
chapel at Bath, and all her chapels, are now put into the 
hands of us three." C. Wesley, Journal. 

August 27. "The Management." As arranged at the 
previous Conference; which seems to have worked well. 
Kingswood School^ P- Si- 

August 30. It is probable that Jno. Haime accompanied 
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him. Methodist Magazine, 1868, p. 341. 

September 16. St. Ives. Letters to Jno. Haime. E,M, 
Freachei's, i, p. 306. 

October 9. " Bishop of Londonderry." Wm. Barnard, 
who died in 1768. 

November 10. " Mr. Blackwell." Richard Blackwell. 
— Rev. C. H, Crookshank 

207. An Unnoticed Methodist Tune Book of 1772. — I have 
a copy of The Spiritual PsalmodisVs Companion ; being a choice 
collection of Psalms, and Hymns with Tunes, and a Short 
Introduction for the Improvement of all who desire to sing 
the Praises of God with the understanding. London : Printed 
and sold by E. Englefield, at the Bible in West Street, and by 
W. Kent, corner of Kingsgate Street, Holbourn, and by the 
Booksellers in Town and Country — MDCCLXXII. i2mo. 
48 pp. Bound up with it is a collection of 46 Hymns en- 
titled, Hymns and Spiiitual Songs. James v. 13. Col. iii, 16. 
London. Printed in the year 1771. 12 mo. 60 pp. It is 
not the same as the hymn book of that title published in 1753. 

*■ ■ The first hymn is, "O God of all grace*' : the last, "Away 

^. my unbelieving fear." Most of the hymns are by Chas. 

Wesley; a few by Watts. The tune book differs from the 

*"- * Select Hymns with tunes Annext,' 1765, and * Sacred 

; Melody.' Of the 55 tunes, 43 are in * Sacred Melody,' and 

most of these are also in * Sacred Harmony.' The following 

are in neither: Bath, Bemet^^s Muse, Bodiam^ Dismission, 

Marylebone, Portsmouth, Sion, Sussex, Whitsunday, Watchnight. 

^ Sussex is in Butts's Harmonia Sacra. George Englefield, of 

"^* the Bible, West Street, has his name as a bookseller on the 

title pages of Part VI. of Wesley's Journal, 1753, of two of the 

Letters to Lavington, 175 1-2, of Wesley's Dictionary, and of the 

Hebrew and French Grammars (175 1). "Mrs. Englefield" 

printed and published Mary Bosanquet's Letter to Wesley, 

1764. — Bev. Thos, E. Brigden. 

208. Handel's Three Tunes. — S. Wesley says: " I have resolved 
to print forthwith these combined relics of a real Poet, and 

a great Musician The plates are already engraven, 

and the three hymns will be inscribed to the Wesleyan 
Society. I cannot anticipate a greater musical gratification 
(not even at the York or Birmingham Festivals !) than that of 
hearing chanted by a thousand voices, and in the strains of 
Handel, Rejoice, the Lord is King ! " "A publication slight 
only in price," he says, and adds in a footnote : " The Tunes 
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are comprised in three pages." The late W. S. Rockstro, in 
his Life of Handely catalogues these tunes as " unpublished." 
Some years ago I wrote to him on the matter, pointing out 
that they had appeared in the Companion, He replied very 
courteously and fully, but took the ground that unless they 
had been transcribed and published exactly as they stood in 
the Fitzwilliam MS., they were not, in his sense of the word, 
" published." He gave these interesting particulars : " The 
autograph gives only the melody, in single notes, accompanied 
by a Thoroughbass ; and in one hymn at least, with a 
Symphony, like that of a Sacred Song, and I think," he adds, 
" they are scarcely likely to have been printed [in the Com- 
panion] in this form, in which case my entry would stand 
good." The reproduction in the present number exhibits 
the facts. 

Mr. J. T. Lightwood tells me that he possesses a copy of 
S. Wesley's now scarce, music folio, publication, and gives 
the title : " The Fitzwilliam Music ; Never published. Three 
Hymns^ the words by Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M., of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and set to music by George Frederick 
Handel, faithfully transcribed from his autography in the 
Library of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, by Samuel 
Wesley, and now very respectfully presented to the Wesleyan 
Society at Large. Ent. Sta. Hall. Price i/6. To be had of 
Mr. S. Wesley, No. i6, Euston Street, Euston Square, and at 
the Royal Harmonic Institution, Regent Street." They were 
inserted by Novello in the Psalmist^ 1838. — Rev, H. J. Foster, 
209. The Society in Aldersgate Street. — In The History and 
Antiquities of Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses in 
London^ Westminster, and Southwark, etc, — By Walter JFilson, 
of the Inner Temple, 18 10, — at vol. iii., 350-364, under the 
heading Trinity Hall, Aldersgate Street, Nonjurors, 
— Extinct, are found the following interesting paragraphs : 
" In Aldersgate Street, near the north-end corner of Little 
Britain, anciently stood an hospital, hall, or priory, belonging 
to the abbots of Clugni in France ; which, among other alien 
foundations, was suppressed by Henry V. The king granted 
its revenues to the parishioners of S. Botolph, on condition 
that they should found in their church a fraternity, or altar, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. [" No confirmation can be 
found for this statement . . . that the property was given on 
condition, &c." — Sir John Staples. St. Botolph' s, Aldersgate 
Street, p. 18. Part of the property, temp. Ed. VI, consisted 
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of " two tenements in Peti bretane."] The site of this ancient 
religious house still remains, by the name of Trinity-Hall, and 
several tenements in Trinity-lane, in the possession of the 
parish. Part of the building, also, was standing some years 
ago. The lower part was let out for a coffee-house ; but the 
upper-room, which retained somewhat the appearance of its 
original use, was let out as a place of worship to a congrega- 
tion of Nonjurors. This was the state of it when Maitland 
wrote [Londorif ii., 715J in 1738. ******** 

"From the Nonjurors, Trinity-Hall passed to Methodists. 
Mr. Wesley, in one of his journals, has the following passage 
concerning the place. *May 24, 1738. In the evening I 
went very unwillingly to a Society in Aldersgate Street, where 
one was reading Luther's preface [the classical passage from 
the Journals is quoted in full] law of sin and death.' On 
the 20th of September, in the same year, he mentions his 
preaching to a society in the same place. Trinity Hall has 
long been pulled down, and every vestige of it destroyed." 

I have not seen as positive a statement anywhere else, 
as to a spot so memorable in the personal history of Wesley, 
and in the evolution of the Revival of the i8th Century; a 
spot whose only rival in importance and interest is the Brick- 
yard near St. Philip's Plain, in Bristol, where on April 2nd, 
1739, he first preached in the open-air in England. [Pro- 
ceedingSf Vol. iii., pt. 2.] 

In his Preface, p. xvi-ii, the author sets forth very fully 
the sources, documentary and personal, from which he has 
derived the information gathered in his four volumes. He is 
avowedly a Dissenter; he is, presumably, as a lawyer, 
accustomed to weigh evidence ; the names of many of his in- 
formants are amongst the foremost men of English Noncon- 
formity. He especially acknowledges his indebtedness, 
"primarily to the late Rev. Isaiah Lewis, who took much 
pains in making similar collections, which he communicated 
to the author." These would carry the records, in many 
cases, no doubt far back into the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; in many evident instances, to a date contemporary 
with the facts. He has explored the church-records of some 
of the oldest and most important of the Dissenting 
Churches of the Metropolis. I am inclined to put a high 
value upon even a quasi-traditionary statement preserved by 
such an inquirer. 

The Rev. N. Curnock informs me that he has some- 
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what recently obtained documentary evidence which enables 
him to locate the house of Bray, the bra^r, in Little Britain, 
still more closely than he was able to do in Homes and 
HauntSy d:c.. of John Wesley^ p. 43. In any case, however, 
it was not far from the elbow-like bend in that thorough- 
fare, and this again is not far from the corner where Trinity 
Hall stood. Bray's house would seem to have been the 
London home of the Wesleys until they had their own 
quarters in the Foundery, and a very few steps would take 
Wesley to Trinity Hall and its Society meeting. Nettleton- 
court, in Aldersgate-street itself, on its eastern side, is the 
only competing site in the identification, and also was not far 
off. It disappeared, and the ground was built over, about 1897 
[Homes and Haunts, p. 44]. But I am not aware of much, if 
any, reason for locating the "Society" in Nettleton-court, 
except that immediately after starting in business, in or 
about 1736, " Button engaged a room in Nettleton-court, 
Aldersgate Street, where he met a small society every week 
for mutual edification " [Benham, Huttony p. 12], and that 
Wesley and he were then closely associated. But this society 
is not mentioned by Benham again, and would seem to 
have been even more short-lived than another started by 
Hutton at Islington. This is of course only negative evidence, 
and of no great weight. Whilst we wait for fuller knowledge 
we may remember that Hutton's father was a Nonjuror, and 
that Lindsay, the last of the non-jurors [ib. 1768] " ministered 
to a nonjuring congregation at Trinity Chapel, Aldersgate 
Street, acting at the same time as corrector of the press to 
Bowyer the printer, who belonged to the Nonjuring denom- 
ination" [Dr. Stoughton, Religion in England^ vi, 57-8]. 
Wesley says he went " very unwillingly " to the fateful 
society meeting. Was this in any degree because of the 
Nonjuring character of the Hall and of the ministry there ? 
We can only conjecture. — Rev, H J. Foster, 



The Title-page and Index to Volume iii will be issued with 
Part i of Volume iv; ready March, 1903. 
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Each member receives post free one copy of each of the 
Society's quarterly issues for the year, whether Proceedings or 
Publications, These are not offered for public sale ; but ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained by members at yd. per single 
copy, including postage. A few complete sets from 1897 may 
still be had from Mr. Crake. Volume IV commences with 
the issue of March, 1903. An increase in the number of 
Members, especially of Life-members, would make possible a 
freer use of illustrations in the coming year. An increase also 
in the number of Working Members is earnestly desired. From 
their contributions to the MS. Journals much valuable matter 
has already been, and may again be, transferred to the printed 
Proceedings, Will the members take the occasion of the be- 
ginning of a new Volume to obtain new Subscribers and 
Working Contributors. 



NOTICE. 

Arrangements have been made with the printer to bind 
the volumes of the Proceedings in light coloured art cloth, gilt 
lettered, at is. 3d. a volume plus carriage. Any member wish- 
ing to avail himself of this may do so by forwarding the 
numbers to Mr. B. Moore, Gazette Office, Bridge Street, Burnley. 



The following PUBLICATIONS have already been 

issued : 

Price, including postage, 
To Members. To Non-Members. 

The Bennet Minutes, 1744-8 ... 7d. is. 

Proposed Articles of Religion, 1806 7d. is. 

Mrs. Wesley's Conference with her 

Daughter ... ... 7d. is. 

Index to Jackson's Life of C. Wesley 7d. is. 



